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Editorials 


BURKE AND OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


eighteenth century. Two of the great political docu- 

ments of the republic, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, bear in every line the mark of the cen- 
tury of the Enlightenment. The founding fathers—Washing- 
ton, Adams, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison and the 
rest—were all touched, to a greater or less degree, by the 
ideas of a century which, if it produced Vico, Montesquieu, 
and Burke, produced quite as conspicuously Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Bentham, and Paine. 

Now one of the most quoted of Burke’s phrases is his famous 
refusal to indict a nation; and he would surely refuse to indict 
an age. Insofar as eighteenth-century thought furthered con- 
ceptions of human freedom and human dignity, insofar as it 
focused men’s minds on the lessening of cruelty, poverty, 
oppression and other ills, it must be welcomed as an ally by 
all concerned with the good on this earth. But—and this is 
something that public secular education at all levels in the 
United States almost never brings out—there is a very great 
deal in the thought of the Age of Enlightenment that must 
be cast aside as erroneous. 

No one brought up in any Christian Church that has 
preserved at least the basic distinctions between this world 
and the next, between Nature and God, should be led funda- 


Tet United States of America was founded in the 
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mentally astray by the wildest doctrines of the phtlosophes. 
Once it is clear to him that what Carl Becker called the 
“Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers” is 
supposed to be achieved right here, now, on this earth, the 
Christian knows he is dealing with nonsense—or worse. 
The trouble is not, then, with the most generalized form 
of the characteristic doctrines of the Enlightenment, the belief 
in the complete natural goodness and reasonableness of man. 
The Christian knows this at once as a heresy. The man of 
common sense sees it as unrealistic. Even the simpler positivists 
and humanitarians who continue in the contemporary world 
to hold views of human nature first held extensively in the 
Age of Enlightenment have been—or should have been— 
chastened a bit by what has actually happened in the twentieth 
century. Where the trouble is most serious, because most 
inconspicuous, is in the mild and watered-down form in which 
eighteenth-century errors have penetrated the mental habits 
of ordinary Americans. It- lies in many corners of our 
minds—in our easy optimism about material prosperity, in our 
tendency to separate freedom and responsibility in action, in 
our lawlessness, in our assumption that material environment 
molds human nature. Indeed, in this last assumption many 
an American who would be profoundly hurt to be so described 
is in fact at least as Marxist as Marx. American popular 
humor, with that ambivalence common to all wit, diagnoses 
the trouble with its ironic phrase, “there ought to be a law.” 
We tend, as a people, to believe that if we can only get a 
law on the statute books, or a treaty duly signed, we shall get 
what we want. Most of us want good things—peace, tem- 
perance, decency. But we want them from the law, not from 
ourselves, nor even from others. And laws, once on the statute 
books, often bring consequences quite contrary to what we 
planned for them. The Eighteenth Amendment can hardly be 
too much in our minds. In politics, the best in planning is not 
only often the enemy of the good; it is sometimes the parent 


of evil. 
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Now the eighteenth century itself produced in Edmund 
Burke an admirable antidote for some of the poisons distilled 
in its search for perfection on earth. Just because he was a 
contemporary of Paine and Godwin, just because some of the 
generous hopes of the Enlightenment were his, too, Burke 
is today a most useful corrective to the errors and excesses 
of the Enlightenment. But Burke wrote and said a great deal, 
much of which is directed to specific, concrete details of 
problems important in themselves, but nowadays needing a 
heavy apparatus of notes to make them clear to ordinary 
readers. Moreover, Burke’s collected Works have long been 
out of print. The Reflections on the French Revolution and 
some of the American speeches are indeed available in inex- 
pensive shape, but neither the great pamphlet nor the great 
speeches are in form wholly suited for an eclectic twentieth- 
century audience. 

In spirit they, and much else of Burke’s, are among the 
most contemporary of documents. It is a great service of 
Professors Hoffman and Levack of Fordham University to 
have put the best of Burke before us in such a form that the 
widest possible audience can appreciate him. Their Burke’s 
Politics’ is no mere collection of gems from Burke, no mere 
digest. It is a representative selection of long solid passages 
of Burke’s, knit together with succinct explanatory passages, 
usefully but not pedantically supplied with notes, and pro- 
vided with a clear critical introduction. Here is the Burke 
we have all been looking for. 

Professors Hoffman and Levack make out in their in- 
troduction an excellent case for the special timeliness of Burke 
today. Burke, who had defended the American colonists even 
in their revolt, attacked the French Revolution—or rather, 
its Jacobin perversion into totalitarianism. He attacked this 
perversion as a manifold evil, subtly as well as simply per- 


1BurKE’s Po.itics. Selected Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke, on Reform, 
Revolution, and War. Edited by Ross J. S. Hoffman and Paul Levack. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xxxvii, 536. $4.75. 
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vasive in his day. We call the totalitarians by other names 
today, but the evil is the same. The Jacobin and the Bolshevik, - 
the totalitarian, the humanitarian, the earthly perfectionist, 
though their concrete programs may seem antithetical, have 
this in common: they cannot really abide, let alone under- 
stand, men and women. As these authors aptly quote Burke 
on the Jacobins: “Their humanity is at their horizon—and, 
like the horizon, it always flies before them . . . These phil- 
osophers consider men in their experiments no more than they 
do mice in an air-pump or in a recipient of mephitic gas.” 
Burke is too rich a man to compress into an editorial. He 
must be read himself. His work is for the Christian a con- 
firmation, indeed a deepening, of traditional Christian at- 
titudes toward the political order, toward human relations. 
This our authors know well, and they quite rightly point out 
that nineteenth-century positivist admirers of Burke, like 
Morley, Stephen, and Lecky, “in claiming him have dimin- 
ished him.” There is something deeper in Burke than opposi- 
tion to “metaphysics” in politics, to planners, to totalitarians, 
to inhuman perfectionists, to purges and police-states; or 
better, his opposition to these things has deeper roots than 
opposition to these things in a Morley—or an Irving Babbitt. 
A diminished thing can have its uses, however. A positivist 
won over to Burke’s politics is surely a much better citizen 
of this world than a positivist still persuaded that Paine in 
The Rights of Man really disposed of Burke. And a positivist 
won over to Burke may someday see the light in matters 
religious. It is our admirers of Paine that really need to be 
made to examine their preconceptions. Burke, read in this 
admirable edition, may at least shake some of them, if not 
metaphysically or theologically, at least psychologically. 
Burke is so obviously so much wiser about human beings than 
Paine that only the very foolish, only the very misled, can 
read the two together and not be aware of this difference. 
Harvard University. ; CRANE BRINTON. 
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THE NEw NIHILISM 


observers. It seems ridiculous to the Western mind to 

proscribe scientific findings based on observed fact and 
substitute for it Soviet science based upon fancy. The mock 
trials of Archbishop Stepinac, Cardinal Mindszenty, and the 
Protestant clergymen do not convince the Western world of 
the quality of communist justice—quite the reverse. 

This perplexity, however, arises out of an assumption that 
the objective of Soviet policy is to influence outside opinion. 
The confusion is eliminated when this assumption is dispensed 
with. Soviet science and the trials in Hungary and Bulgaria 
are strictly for home consumption—not for export beyond the 
Iron Curtain. It is the communist policy when they have 
seized control to attack truth wherever it is found—in religion, 
in science, in philosophy and in the arts. , 

To clear the path for the firm acceptance of the psycho- 
pathic communist state, all sanity in society must be destroyed. 
Reason must be unhinged; fundamental religious, political, 
social and scientific truths which give meaning, direction, and 
stability to society must be obliterated. The face and meaning 
of truth must disappear; words must be robbed of their mean- 
ing; and men reduced to gibbering the communist “fair is 
foul and foul is fair.” 

The purpose of this destruction of the meaning and hope of 
intellectually perceived truth is subtle but necessary. Society 
is natural to man; men must, by their nature, live in society 
and form associations. Human life is unthinkable without 
such associations. Religion and the state, basic social institu- 
tions, rest on an intellectual perception of the true relation- 
ships between man and God and between man and man. It is 
by reason of these relationships—the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God—that fundamental rights, free- 
doms, and obligations are seen and acknowledged. 

The realization and acknowledgment of these relationships 


GF orser actions and policies have long puzzled outside 
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is the only defense against the slavery of the arbitrary state. 
Destroy truth—destroy the intellectual perception and ac- 
knowledgment of these relationships, and mankind is set adrift 
in a chartless sea. Society, however, must have some principle 
of order. With the destruction of truth—in belief in an intel- 
lectually determined due order—no other principle remains 
but that of force. The communists are ready to fill the result- 
ing political and social vacuum. The arbitrary will of the 
communist control group displaces reason as the ordering 
principle in social life. 

The destruction of the freedom of scientific investigation 
in the U.S.S.R. and the campaign against religious freedom in 
eastern Europe are major elements in the Soviet attack upon 
truth and faith. They also serve to destroy the last remaining 
links with the contamination of the outside world, with the 
Vatican, with the free science of the West, and with the 
United States, from which the eastern Protestant churches 
draw financial support. But, fundamentally, they are designed 
to destroy confidence in truth and induce social and political 
confusion at home. This confusion and uncertainty under- 
mines the confidence of the people in their ability to govern 
themselves. 

The most tragic thing about the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty 
was not his conviction of treason against a government which 
is jtself treasonous not only against Hungary but against all 
mankind. In the words of Cardinal Spellman his “rebellion 
to tyranny is obedience to God.” The tragedy was that the 
Cardinal was not permitted to testify fully and fearlessly to 
the truth. His offer to compromise with the evil he fought so 
well will mislead few outside the Iron Curtain. In the Car- 
dinal’s own words, it was due to “human frailty.” But within 
Hungary doubt is created; certainty is unhinged a bit; a 
pillar of strength and truth is undermined, if not entirely cut 
away. In somewhat similar fashion in Bulgaria, the Protestant 
clergymen have capitulated and have offered to promote 
actively the vicious system which they had previously fought. 
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This is the Soviet pattern for creating the social, political 
and moral bankruptcy—the new intellectual nihilism—which 
is the necessary prelude for the communist order based upon 
brute force. 

Fordham University. CHARLES J. WALSH. 

* * * 


AN AUGUSTINE REVIVAL? 


terialism, antisupernaturalism, and the general super- 
ficiality of its literature, yet one of our favorite authors 
today is a God-loving, spiritual-minded, other-worldly writer 
from fifteen centuries back. That many modern people still 
want to read St. Augustine of Hippo is strikingly attested by 
the recent publication of the Basic Writings of St. Augustine.’ 

Included in the Basic Writings are the Confessions, City of 
God, On the Trinity, together with twelve shorter works by 
St. Augustine. With the exception of two small treatises done 
by Prof. G. G. Leckie, all stem from nineteenth-century ver- 
sions made by British scholars and republished in America in 
“A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church.” Eight of these American volumes were 
devoted to Augustine. For several decades, if one wished to 
read St. Augustine in English, these were practically the only 
available translations. 

Catholic readers can have no cause for complaint, then, that 
all these translations in the Random House printing have been 
selected from non-Catholic sources. Until rather recently, 
there have been very few translations of Augustine done by 
English-speaking Catholics. Of course, both the City of God 
and the Confessions appear in the archaic English of the 
seventeenth century, and these Catholic versions have been 
reprinted with some revision and, in the case of the City of 


C UR age has often been criticized for its atheism, ma- 


1Basic WRITINGS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Whitney J. Oates. New York: Random House, Inc., 1948. Two Volumes: Pp. xl, 847; 
$98. $10.00. 
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God, some mutilation. Sir Tobie Matthew (who sounds like 
something out of Shakespeare but was really the son of the 
Archbishop of York, a convert to Catholicism after what is 
alleged to have been a wild youth, and eventually a Catholic 
priest) put the Confessions into stately, but none too reliable, 
English in 1620. Another Catholic scholar, thought by some to 
be J. Healey, had translated the City of God ten years before 
(London, 1610). There has never been, to my knowledge, 
an English Catholic text of the work On the Trinity. No 
English version of the equally important De Genesi ad Iit- 
teram has ever been published. The blunt truth is that Cath- 
olic scholars have shirked their obvious duty to make the great 
writings of the most influential Father of the Church available 
to English readers. 

One of the first exceptions to this dreary outlook was F. J. 
Sheed’s translation of the Confessions.” There is little question 
that the Sheed translation is superior to that of Pilkington, 
which.is used in the Basic Writings. In fact, Dr. Pusey’s 
century-old version (which is but a revision of the seventeenth- 
century Anglican work by William Watts) is not a bad piece 
of work. Neither the revision of Sir Tobie Matthew by 
Dom Roger Hudleston (London, 1923) nor of Watts by W. 
H. D. Rouse (Loeb Classical Library, 1942) surpasses it. 

During the past two years, very positive steps have been 
taken under Catholic auspices to remedy this situation in 
Augustine studies. Two new translation series have begun to 
appear in the United States, both of which will eventually 
include nearly all the representative works of St. Augustine. 
One of these series is called “The Fathers of the Church.” It 
is published in New York, under the general editorial direc- 
tion of Dr. Ludwig Schopp., Its Board of Editors includes 
four men from the Catholic University of America (Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and Drs. R. J. Deferrari, Stephan 
Kuttner and M. R. P. McGuire), two from Fordham Univer- 
sity (Fathers R. Arbesmann, O.S.A., and G. G. Walsh, S. J.), 


2The Confessions of St. Augustine, trans. F. J. Sheed (New York, 1943). 
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together with Father R. P. Russell, O.S.A., of Villanova, Dr. 
B. M. Peebles, formerly of St. John’s College, and Father 
Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, Wash- 
ington. Of the seventy-two volumes projected in “The Fathers 
of the Church,” about twenty-two will be devoted to St. Au- 
gustine. 

Three Augustine volumes are already printed in this series. 
The first (1948) contains the four Cassiciacum dialogues.’ 
Two treatises on the soul, two religious opuscula, and the 
work On Music make up the second volume.‘ Volume IV 
includes four important theological works, one of which is 
the famous Enchiridion.’ Each translation is done by an ex- 
pert scholar; accuracy of meaning is matched by clarity and 
attractiveness of English style. The introductions are mostly 
brief but informative, with short bibliographies of the most 
useful secondary works. Footnotes are intended to be sufficient 
to enable the average intelligent reader to understand the 
text. In every case, the best available Latin edition is made 
the basis of the translation and is plainly identified in the 
introduction. 

Of volumes scheduled for early appearance, several are 
of interest to the student of St. Augustine. Dr. A. C. Pegis 
is translating four of the most significant of the philosophic 
and doctrinal treatises: On Free Choice, The Teacher, On the 
Nature of the Good, and The Soul and Its Origin. Those who 
are familiar with his essay, “The Mind of St. Augustine,” in 


8THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. A New Translation. Edited by Ludwig Schopp and 
a Board of nine Associates. New York: Cima Publishing Company, 1947—. The first 
Augustine volume is the work of Dr. Ludwig Schopp and three scholars of the 
Augustinian Order, Fathers D. J. Kavanagh, R. P. Russell, and. T. F. Gilligan. Pp. 
456. $4.50. 

4The second of the Augustine volumes comains translations by Dr. Schopp, the 
Very Rev. Father John J. McMahon, Provincial of the Jesuits of the New York 
Province, Dr. R. C. Taliaferro, Dr. L. Meagher, Dr. R. J. Deferrari and M. F. Mc- 
Donald. Pp. 489. $4.00. 

5This volume contains Christian Instruction, by J. J. Gavigan, O.S.A., Admonition 
and Grace, by John Courtney Murray, S.J., Christian Combat, by Robert P. Russell, 
O.S.A., and Enchiridion, by Bernard M. Peebles. Pp. 494. $4.00. The volume was 
reviewed in THoucnT, XXIII, No. 89 (June, 1948), 367f. 
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Mediaeval Studies (V1, 1944, 1-61) know that he is very well 
equipped to interpret these key works. Another volume will 
contain Augustine’s commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, 
plus a group of selected sermons. This has been done by 
Father Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A., whose work is already 
known from his version of the Answer to the Skeptics. 

‘Three translators have collaborated on the forthcoming 
translation of the City of God. Begun by the late Demetrius 
B. Zema, S.J., this work is now being carried on by Fathers 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., and J. R. O'Donnell, C.S.B. It will 
take up three volumes. An introduction of some length has 
been written by Prof. Ek. Gilson and it will be included in the 
first volume of the City of God. Augustine regarded this vast 
treatise as his masterpiece and its appearance in a competent 
English translation should be an event of primary importance 
in contemporary Catholic scholarship. Written to explain the 
revitalizing role of Christianity in a decaying pagan world, 
the City of God has a message which is as fresh and pertinent 
now as it ever was. 

Also announced for early publication in “The Fathers of 
the Church” is the present writer’s translation of the Con- 
fessions. While my doctrinal biography of the Bishop of 
Hippo* was being written, it became painfully evident that 
an accurate English translation of the Confessions, accom- 
panied by adequate annotations, was a desideratum. Several 
critical editions of the Latin text have come out in the past 
few years. The best is that of M. Skutella (Leipzig, 1934) 
but also important are the texts by C. Vega (Madrid, 1930) 
and G. Capello (Turin, 1948). It is now possible to utilize 
their textual precisions and variants, and what is actually more 
important, their explanatory notes. Since the question has 
already been asked, Why another translation of the much- 
translated Confessitons?, possibly the foregoing will be suffi- 
cient apology. It is quite true that a perfect translation of a 


®Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom (Milwaukee, 1945); reviewed in THoucut, XXtI, 
No. 80 (March, 1946), 170ff. 
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work which is as personal in style and thought as the Con- 
fesstons cannot be done. Yet the possibility of improving the 
English text must always be admitted. This volume is pre- 
faced by an extensive general introduction to the study of 
St. Augustine, in which his life, works and thought are sepa- 
rately treated. It also includes a selected bibliography of one 
thousand studies, arranged topically according to the divisions 
of the Introduction. It is hoped that this will partly fill the 
need for a somewhat scholarly English introduction to Au- 
gustine studies. 

Another group of Augustine translations under Catholic 
auspices is now appearing.’ In this series, the volumes have 
fewer pages and the three now published contain but one 
treatise each. On the other hand, the notes in the “Ancient 
Christian Writers” are longer than those in the other series 
and seem to stress the theological implications of Augustine’s 
writings. 

A translation of De Catechizandis Rudibus, done by Father 
J. P. Christopher in 1926, is revised and reprinted in this 
series.” It is a good translation and the notes are quite scholar- 
ly. The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, translated by J. J. Jep- 
son, §.S., is in Volume V; and a version of the Enchiridion, by 
L. A. Arand, S.S., appears in the third volume.” Those who 
wish to make a comparison of the two series of American trans- 
lations may examine the translation of the Enchiridion in each. 
A criticism that has been made in regard to the “Ancient 
Christian Writers” series is that its notes make reference to 


TANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. The Works of the Fathers in Translation. Edited 
by Johannes Quasten and J. C. Plumpe. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 
1946—. 

8SaInT AUGUSTINE: THE First CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. Translated and anno- 
tated by the Rev. Joseph P. Christopher, Ph.D. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 2.) 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 171. $2.50. 

9SaINT AUGUSTINE: THE Lorp’s SERMON ON THE Mount. Translated by the Rev. 
J. Jepson. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 5.) Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1948. Pp. 227. $2.75. 

10SaintT AUGUSTINE: FAITH, Hope anpd Cuarity. Translated and annotated by the 
Very Rev. Louis A. Arand, §.S. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 3.) Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. 165. $2.50. 
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many studies which are hard to get in American libraries. 
This does not seem to me to be a good criticism. One of the 
best ways of building up better Catholic libraries in this coun- 
try is precisely by making clear references to, and evaluations 
of, the best European literature in one’s field. No one wishes 
to be guilty of isolationism, or provincialism, in scholarship. 
It is possible to avoid these faults by broad but intelligently 
directed reading. 

Most libraries can afford to buy both series mentioned. 
Their volumes are not expensive and not too many will be 
published in any one year. In comparing prices, it is well to 
note that the volumes of the “Fathers of the Church” run 
between four and five hundred pages, whereas those which 
are printed in “Ancient Christian Writers” average about one 
hundred and seventy-five pages. Catholic scholarship need 
not apologize for the quality of the work in either set. 

But these series are not the only signs of an Augustinian 
revival in America. A new translation of St. Augustine on 
Free Will has appeared as Volume IV in the “University of 
Virginia Studies.”" The translator, Carroll Mason Sparrow, 
died before publication of the book. The striking thing about 
the work is not so much its attractive (one might say, “court- 
ly”) English, but rather the background of the translator. 
Dr. Sparrow was a professor of physics at the University of 
Virginia, associate editor of the Physical Review, Fellow of 
the American Physical Society, and a member of several other 
scientific bodies. That he was an amateur (better, amator) in 
Augustinian scholarship is indicated by Dr. Sparrow’s failure 
to use the best Latin text of De libero arbitrio. However, his 
version is very readable; the best so far. 

Father William G. Most, of Loras College, Dubuque, has 
just announced his forthcoming planographed edition of 4 
Digest of St. Augustine’s City of God. This is to be a text 
for college Latin classes. Judging from the ten-page Introduc- 


11§7, AUGUSTINE ON FREE WILL. Translated by Carroll Mason Sparrow. (University 
of Virginia-Studies, Vol. 4.) Richmond, Va.: The Dietz Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 149. $3.00. 
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tion, which shows that Father Most knows both his author 
and his audience, this should be a valuable addition to the 
classics curriculum of Catholic colleges. There is no reason 
why Catholic students should go through several years of 
Latin without ever discovering that one of the great masters 
of Latin prose, one of the most able teachers of ancient 
rhetoric, was also a Catholic and a Father of the Church. St. 
Augustine was certainly not neglected by Erasmus and his 
fellow humanists of the Renaissance. Why should he be over- 
looked in modern classes in Latin? 

Parenthetically, what is very much needed now by Amerti- 
can students of Church Latin, of patristics, of the history of 
early Christian thought and culture, is a first-rate Patrology. 
The standard works on patristics and Christian Latin litera- 
ture are all in foreign languages, or in outdated translations 
of these works. Bardenhewer, Cayré, Norden, Monceaux, 
Altaner and De Labriolle, and the rest, do not fill the bill. 
Not one of them is adequate in regard to the listing of studies, 
translations and editions which have appeared in the English- 
speaking countries. Not one of them is properly indexed. An 
historical survey of Church literature—Greek, Latin and 
Oriental—from the beginnings up to the Renaissance, could 
be an invaluable contribution to American Catholic scholar- 
ship. It should include more than those writers who are for- 
mally recognized as Fathers of the Church. It should contain 
short but accurate biographies, exact dates and places of resi- 
dence, full lists of writings with titles in the original lan- 
guages, references to standard editions, translations and studies 
(particularly in English). In citing journal articles, the title 
of the study should be given, as well as the name of the peri- 
odical. Indexes should give the full names of the patristic 
authors, the names of the authors of secondary studies, the 
titles of reference works and collections, with understandable 
abbreviations. Short outlines of doctrine should accompany 
each entry but should not crowd out the factual information 
needed for further research. Such a work could be done in 
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one volume of six hundred pages and, in case any publishers 
are listening, it would sell like hot cakes. 

What, in fine, does the contemporary revival of Augustine 
studies mean? It is not confined to America. Similar interest 
is found in France, Italy, Holland, Spain, Germany, Switzer- 
land and England today. In several of these countries amaz- 
ingly ambitious translation series and Augustine studies are 
in process of publication. Letters of comment, both favorable 
and unfavorable, have come to me from all these countries, 
in connection with the appearance of Augustine’s Quest of 
Wisdom. People are craving for the insights and religious 
encouragement which St. Augustine offers. Apparently many 
who cannot study the systematic theologians of the later Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, find the works of Augustine 
informative and attractive. There is no suggestion that a 
formal “school” of Augustinian theology is developing. Sur- 
prisingly, it is not the professional theologian who swells the 
ranks of Augustine readers but the common man from every 
walk of life. If there is to be a resurgence of Christian culture 
in the modern world, the works of St. Augustine may become 
one of the chief instruments in that much-desired phenomenon. 
If we are to approach, even imperfectly, that “tranquility of 
order” which is peace, St. Augustine may be the man to show 
us that all order comes from but one Source. 

St. Louis University. VERNON J. BOURKE. 


* * * 


OPEN LETTER TO SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER 


NYONE who has seen Henry V and Hamlet will be 
A anticipating your next production. There is a play 
written for the screen by a genius of our time who com- 

bines the power of Dante with the talents of all the great play- 
wrights from Aeschylus to Pirandello—Paul Claudel’s Satin 
Slipper. The heroine is as charming as Portia, as naive and 
compassionate as Miranda, as daring as Rosalind, with the 
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intensity of Electra, the wit of Beatrice, and the heroism of 
Joan of Arc. She and a hero as glamorous as the Cid would 
challenge you to produce the masterpiece of the art of the 
cinema. They are lovers in a story which has the immense 
advantage of not being known. The play had its first pro- 
duction at the Comédie Frangaise in 1943. The six-hour per- 
formance was received with enthusiasm. Do not decide 
immediately that you will have none of it, Sir Laurence; it 
need not be a six-hour screen production. A cosmopolitan 
Parisian audience showed genuine appreciation of the play’s 
power. There has been no production of the English version. 
The translation was made by the Reverend John O’Connor, 
with the collaboration of Claudel, who says it is better than 
the original! I hope I can persuade you, Sir Laurence, that 
Claudel’s Dantean masterpiece is eminently playable, and that 
the screen is the best medium to present its vast panorama of 
scenes, representing every variety of landscape; mountains, 
deserts, gardens fragrant with orange blossoms, rocky 
fortresses on Africa’s burning sands, as well as the ever- 
changing beauty of the sea in all its moods, alive with all 
manner of ships, from a fisherman’s scow to the floating palace 
of the King of Spain. The screen is absolutely essential, you 
see; perhaps this play, which brilliantly illustrates the estab- 
lished modes of drama from Aeschylus to Thornton Wilder, 
offers the opportunity for the coordination of screen and legiti- 
mate stage which will inaugurate a new era for both. Perhaps 
such a liaison is what both arts have been waiting for this 
quarter-century. You, Sir Laurence, are eminently fitted for 
this wedding of two great arts. I do not intend to be explicit 
in praise of your productions of Shakespeare: it is sufficient 
if I tell you that in The Satin Slipper, the masterpiece of a 
contemporary genius, your own genius will find a worthy and 
ample vehicle. 

The Satin Slipper lassos in a swift kaleidoscope of scenes 
the high romance of Spain in the sixteenth century. Claudel 
calls his drama a “Spanish Play in Four Days” (using day in 
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the Spanish dramatic tradition. The days are unequal in 
jength and, although the text is inordinately long, not every- 
thing that happens in the story is presented.) The Renaissance 
world with its motley assortment of adventurers and admin- 
istrators, of scholars and sailors, of saints and sinners, with 
its exciting Spanish ports where the tides of the seven seas 
washed the flotsam and jetsam of the whole world, is the 
background for the story of Dona Prouheze, young French 
wife of Don Pelagio, a Spanish grandee, and Don Rodrigo, 
soldier and statesman, who has genius enough to see that a 
Panama Road will help to unite the world. 

Once when Prouheze thinks she can no longer endure the 
loneliness of her husband’s dignified neglect, she sends a mes- 
sage to Rodrigo; and then immediately acts upon an impulse 
perfectly natural to a heart, young, French, and innocent: 
she turns in prayer to the Blessed Virgin. It is the scene which 
gives the title to the play. Prouheze (nobody ever explains 
her odd name) standing beside the Knight who is to be her 
escort on the long journey, gives him the reins of her mule 
and leaping lightly to the saddle takes off her slipper and 
reaches up to the statue of the Blessed Virgin over the gate 
of her Spanish garden: 

Virgin, patron and mother of this house, protectress and surety of this man 
whose. heart lies open to you more than to me, and companion of his long 


loneliness, ... 
I give myself over to you! Virgin Mother, I give you my shoe, Virgin 


Mother, keep in your hand my luckless little foot! 
I warn you that presently I shall see you no longer and that I am about to 


set everything going against you! 
But when I try to rush on evil let it be with limping foot! The barrier that 


you have set up, 
When I want to cross it, be it with a crippled wing! I have done so much 


as I could; keep you my poor little shoe. Keep it against your heart, tremen- 
dous Mother of mine! ; 

Her prayer is answered, in spite of her own contradictions. 
When she hears that Rodrigo has been wounded in the attempt 
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to come to her, she leaves the inn where her escort has placed 
her. It is one of the most striking scenes, and one which illus- 
trates the need of screen production; her Guardian Angel 
accompanies her escape to Rodrigo! 

These are the lovers, separated by the Hand of God playing 
with His chessmen, kings and continents, colonization proj- 
ects, and a Panama Road that will sever the Americas and 
unite the Nations. The King sends Rodrigo as his Viceroy 
to the New World, and Prouheze as her husband’s represen- 
tative to Mogador, a Spanish fortress on the Moroccan coast. 
Yet their spirits call to one another through a decade of years 
and their love becomes a legend; and unscrupulous politicians 
play the lovers as pawns in their self-seeking games of politics 
and greed. Rodrigo is brought into disfavor with the King 
and is recalled from America. On the return voyage, having 
received the now famous letter written by Prouheze ten years 
before, he stops with his fleet at the fortress of Mogador. 
Prouheze, after her husband’s death, had married the renegade 
Camillo partly because she was in his power and partly to 
thwart his treasons against Spain. The lovers are brought to- 
gether for the first time in the twelfth scene of the Third Day. 
It is a thrilling climax; the characters are pre-eminently great 
and unpredictable; and the conflict is the greatest that can 
be posed, the battle between evil and good. The scene is the 
bridge of the flagship of Rodrigo’s fleet, off Mogador. He is 
sitting in state in a gilt armchair waiting for the envoy of the 
Commandant of Mogador. Dona Prouheze enters holding a 
little girl by the hand. Both she and her husband have sup- 
posed that Rodrigo has come to seize the fortress from which 
Don Camillo has been engaged in piracy for years. Camillo 
offers terms: if Rodrigo will withdraw the fleet, he may take 
Prouheze with him. But Prouheze is not free to go; her rescue 
has come ten years too late. She has come to Rodrigo to leave 
her daughter in his care. Having brought him to the acknowl- 
edgment of Divine law which requires her to remain with her 
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husband, Prouheze veils herself and turns to go. The little 
girl’s cries close the tremendous scene. 

There is no need of finishing the story. You have seen that 
there is superb drama of conflict between characters that are 
alive and convincing; that the conflict is set in an atmosphere 
that frames it compellingly and that is made luminous by it; 
and you have seen, perhaps, that within this luminous atmos- 
phere is an inner spiral of meaning, weighted with the golden 
ore of positive affirmations especially interesting in our age 
of dismal agnosticism. Man is free only when he freely accepts 
the bonds of obedience. That is the central idea which vital- 
izes The Satin Slipper. 

There are other spirals of significant ideas rising in this 
exuberant Oriental garden of Claudel’s Satin Slipper, this 
twentieth-century medley of Aeschylus, Corneille, Shake- 
speare and Pirandello. One of these significant inner spirals 
may be called the United Nations motif. Claudel’s characters 
represent many nations: the heroine is French, the hero Span- 
ish, the story involves Italians and Portuguese and English, 
Japanese and Chinese, Negroes and Indians and Arabs. And 
the settings involve the terrestrial globe and the heavens. 
There are masterly descriptions of various countries, richly 
suggestive of the nations inhabiting them. The fact that 
Claudel has had a distinguished diplomatic career, serving 
over a period of forty years in countries on three continents, 
gives significance and weight to these observations, especially 
at the present time. 

This United Nations motif rises to a magnificent climax in 
the speech in which Rodrigo explains his aspiration to “en- 
large the world.” His political career has been a fiasco; he has 
tasted the bitterness of defeat, suffered the loss of a leg in 
battle, known the humiliation of neglect, poverty, ridicule— 
all of it welcomed joyously because he has known, through 
love of Prouheze, supreme joy; he has been lifted to that peace 
of mind where he breathes the free air of a realm where all 
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things work together unto good. Occasionally Rodrigo goes 
a little beyond what is reasonable for a romantic hero. When 
he steps out of romance into omniscience he is the mouthpiece 
of Claudel’s wisdom, the wisdom of a Christian diplomat. 

In spite of passages which reflect the views of a Frenchman 
who served as Ambassador both in Washington and in Tokyo, 
the play is in no sense propaganda; it is primarily a superb 
drama and a supreme love story, the masterpiece of an exub- 
erant and opulent genius who excels as much in burlesque 
as he does in tragedy, comedy, and romance. I would leave 
you inadequately prepared to meet him if I did not tell you 
that he is occasionally disconcerting. 

I have said nothing of the Toscanini-genius shown by 
Claudel in his suggestions for musical accompaniment, noth- 
ing of the superb discussions about art, scholarship, and theol- 
ogy, which in their delineation of the spiritual and psycho- 
logical climate of the piece will be an enormous help to the 
producer, nothing of the brilliant satire of scholars and diplo- 
mats, nothing of the superb poetry in which the whole drama 
blossoms with a burning beauty, nothing of Prouheze’s daugh- 
ter, Sevenswords (Mary of the Seven Swords, typically Span- 
ish name), one of the most delightful girls in drama, French 
in mentality, Spanish in gallantry, American in her frankness 
and efficiency, in love with Don John of Austria. To her Clau- 
del gives some of the finest lines in the play. 

Sir Laurence, I despair of communicating all the force, 
wit, and beauty of this drama, written for the screen by one 
of the eminent poets of our age. Don’t you want to give to the 
world which loved your Henry V and Hamlet a play which 
- communicates the ideals which the twentieth century needs? 
We have seen our world torn by tempests of hate. “But there 
is another Wind,” says Claudel, “I mean the Spirit which is 
sweeping the nations with a broom.” The Laurence Olivier 
production of The Satin Slipper could be the handle of that 
Pentecostal broom. 

Rosary College. SISTER JULIE. 
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CHARACTER AND HISTORY 


tinction of being at once an indispensable and a 

highly unsatisfactory opus. It is indispensable 
because, strange as this may seem, there exists no other com- 
prehensive history of Portugal in English. It is highly un- 
satisfactory because strictly speaking it is not a history of 
Portugal at all, but merely a 500-page catalogue raisonné of 
the dynastic, diplomatic, military, naval, administrative, 
legal and economic facts which have gone into the making 
of Portuguese history from pre-Roman times to 1940. Con- 
sidered as a reference work of political chronology the book 
has many merits. It is well documented and intelligently 
arranged; its narrative style, if undistinguished, is unpreten- 
tious, clear, at times enlivened by flashes of dry humor. To 
expect full understanding of the historical role of the Faith 
and the Church from a non-Catholic Englishman would be 
to expect too much; besides, Iberian history abounds in 
irritants for anti-Catholic prejudice and sentiment, and in 
pitfalls for what might be called wishful hindsight. Yet there 
are those who at least strive to be fair, and Mr. Livermore is 
one of them. Another good test of objectivity in an English 
historian vaguely classifiable as liberal is posited by the civil 
wars which rent Portugal after the post-Napoleonic return of 
the House of Braganca from its Brazilian exile. If Mr. 
Livermore fails to appreciate the case for Dom Miguel (it 
must be admitted that the hysterical incompetence of this 
prince and the excesses of his partisans did what was humanly 
possible to obscure his having a case at all) at least he has no 
illusions about the mixture of phrase-worship, self-seeking, 
moonstruck idealism, chicanery, and general ineptitude which 
provided the stuffing for so many of the most prominent 
shirts on the Constitutionalist side. Still, in the last analysis 


1A Hisrory oF PorTUGAL. By H. V. Livermore. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xvi, 502. $10.00. 


N RECENT History of Portugal’ has the odd dis- 
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the Miguelists made no worse mess of their cause than the 
returned French émigrés, who frustrated any possibility of a 
synthesis of legitimacy and the irreversible facts of the post- 
revolutionary order, made of theirs between 1815 and 1830; 
while the Constitutionalists, at any rate, kept the Portuguese 
version of the Orléanist monarchy going for full two genera- 
tions after the fall of Louis-Philippe. It is a pity that Mr. 
Livermore neglects to inform us how far the Liberal victory 
over the Traditionalist popular majority was due not only to 
the support of the British Government, at moments open and 
active, at others clandestine and conniving, but also to such 
private enterprise as that of Arthur Anderson, founder of the 
P. & O. Steamship Company, and his partner, who, as an 
eulogist, quoted by Mr. Derrick in The Portugal of Salazar, 
was to boast a hundred years later, 


came in on the Queen’s side with all their resources, running cargoes of 
munitions and helping in every way they could. As a consequence, when the 
rebellion was stamped out, they were given valuable trading concessions. 
Exactly the same thing happened shortly afterwards in connection with the 
Carlist outbreak in Spain (p. 106). 


Exactly the same thing was to happen many a time since, 
when what innocent readers of the hewspapers hailed, in this 
region of the globe or that, as the cause of Progress, Liberty, 
and Self-determination was in point of cold fact the smartly 
promoted front for the designs of some international financier 
in quest of rich pickings. We have an illustration in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from New York, published in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune on March 10, 1949, 
quoting Mr. Matthew Fox, former executive vice-president 
of Universal International Pictures Inc., as saying that since 
January 1, 1948, he has advanced $400,000 to the American 
Indonesian Corporation, of which he is president, and 
$150,000 to the Indonesian Republican government for ex- 
penses overseas. The dispatch continues: “Mr. Fox said his 
contract with Indonesia provides that the American Indo- 
nesian Corporation will act as purchasing agent for the 
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Republican government after the liberation at 5 per cent 
commission.” According to a Dutch source the Indonesian 
representation at Lake Success is financed by Mr. Fox. Be 
that as it may, though Mr. Livermore fails to connect up the 
foreign-bolstered success of the Liberal cause in Portugal 
with its general European background and with the long 
series of wrong horses backed by successive British Govern- 
ments in the International Progress Stakes run on the Conti- 
nent between 1815 and 1945, his last three chapters, respec- 
tively headed “Early Constitutionalism and the Civil Wars,” 
“The Nineteenth Century,” and “The Republic, 1910-1940,” 
are probably the most valuable section of the book. For Mr. 
Livermore’s factual, dispassionate, noneditorializing presen- 
tation of the ninety years’ creeping paralysis which was the 
Constitutional monarchy, and of the fantastic and sanguinary 
farce which during sixteen years called itself the democratic 
republic, provides the best demonstration of the thesis at 
which all students of Portuguese history arrive sooner or 
later: that the dictatorship of Salazar was the only practicable 
alternative to the extinction of Portuguese national sove- 
reignty. There is a straight line leading from the proclama- 
tion of the Liberal junta of Oporto on August 24, 1820, 
which, as Mr. Livermore remarks in one of his rare depar- 
tures from reportorial neutrality, established “the key sig- 
nature of a century of verbiage,” to the electioneering 
addresses and articles of General Norton de Matos and his 
following in the recent Presidential campaign, most of which 
read as if Mr. Evelyn Waugh had composed them in his best 
The Loved One vein. Another straight line leads from the 
constant undercover bids of rival faction leaders for foreign 
—British, Spanish, French— aid during the first half of the 
last century, to the “democratic” politicians who in 1928 
intrigued to prevent a League of Nations loan to the Carmona 
government, and to that other set (if it was another) which, 
calling itself a National Movement for Anti-Fascist Action, 
only a year ago submitted a memorandum to U. N. head- 
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quarters protesting against the admission of Portugal to that 
body. 

It is regrettable that after the fifty-six-page answer to the 
question, ‘““‘Why Salazar Was Necessary,” provided by these 
chapters, the Estado Novo itself rates only three pages 
devoted to its peace-restoring and _finance-rehabilitating 
aspects. A strictly political history such as this ought to have 
found space for at least a short analysis of the present Con- 
stitution, a document persistently misunderstood and mis- 
represented by those who have never read as much as five 
lines of it. For such an analysis would reveal that, far from 
being a totalitarian structure, the Estado Novo amounts, in 
theory at least, to a systematic defense, by nondemocratic 
means, of the basic values embodied in democracy: to an 
authoritarian rebuttal of the threats to the common good and 
the rights of the person and the family which today converge 
from three sources: (1) the misuse of unlimited majority 
power, (2) the issue of /aisser-faire in either private monopoly 
or state ownership, (3) direct action in the economic field by 
strategically placed minorities. 

Apart from this niggardly treatment of Portugal’s latest 
phase and of her greatest statesman, Mr. Livermore has per- 
formed well the task he set himself. The question remains 
whether it was a task worth performing; whether the author’s 
conception of history justifies the apparatus mobilized in the 
making of his book. It is true that when we want to study an 
object we must withdraw it from its context, and to withdraw 
is the same as to abstract, but when this abstraction or isolation 
proceeds to the point where the very existence of the context 
is blotted out and redintegration is forestalled, our method 
defeats instead .of achieving its purpose. Mr. Livermore’s 
exclusive preoccupation with political development deprives 
political development of its meaning by making it autono- 
mous; this book might be used as a classical example of the 
compartmentalization that kills. The conception of history 
incarnated in this volume has no room for the movement of 
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ideas; it is a conception analogous to a biology minus life 
and a psychology minus psyche. That there was something 
called the Renaissance is acknowledged by the chapter head, 
“The Renascence Monarchy.” But the reference turns out to 
be merely chronological, and those who are not already aware 
of it will not learn here that Portugal’s main share in that 
reorientation of man in the universe which we call the 
Renaissance consisted not only in the practical exploits of her 
great sailors and land explorers but also in the theoretical 
contributions of Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Dom Joao de 
Castro, and Garcia da Orta to the refounding of the sciences 
of geography and natural history on the bases and in the 
climate of the new empiricism. Nor is this all. Mr. Liver- 
more has achieved the unique feat of writing a 225,000-word 
history of Portugal without as much as naming Camédes. This 
is the equivalent, not of a general history of England that 
leaves out Shakespeare, but of a history of Hellas that leaves 
out Homer. The point is brought out clearly by a scholar of 
an older generation, K. G. Jayne, in his Vasco da Gama and 
His Successors—a popular-appeal work in some ways now 
obsolete, without pretension to completeness and exhaustive 
documentation, but with a firm grasp of the essential Portu- 
gueseness of the Portuguese: 

Apart from its value as literature, few poems can have had so deep and 
permanent effect upon the life of a nation as Os Lusiadas of Camiées. During 
the sixty years of the ‘Spanish captivity,’ The Lusiads was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, reminding the Portuguese people of its lost greatness and its ancient 
love of liberty. It was CamGes, more than any living statesman or soldier, who 
led his countrymen in the rising of 1640 when they began the reconquest of 
their independence. It was the statue of CamGes that was draped in black 
during the crisis of 1891, when Lisbon was threatened with a bombardment by 
the British fleet. For over three hundred years the influence of The Lusiads 
upon Portuguese character and ideals has been comparable with the influence 
of the Bible in England (p. 278). 

The essential Portugueseness of the Portuguese — it is 
because Mr. Livermore gives no sign, in his four hundred 
and eighty-four pages of text, of being aware that there is 
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such a thing, that his scholarly volume is a bore and a failure 
—though it remains, at that, a necessary adjunct to the refer- 
ence shelf. It is not that he is incapable of noting the several 
traits that make up the Portuguese character—his occasional 
shrewd asides testify to the contrary; it is rather that, were 
he pressed to explain himself, he would probably deny the 
real existence of the something called national character, 
preferring to regard the term as a mere label stuck on to a 
group of vaguely identifiable qualities of frequent occurrence 
in a given geographic area. For the excessive specialization 
which is the besetting vice of this book goes hand in hand 
with, or rather proceeds from, the conviction that there are 
no patterns in history that pre-exist and thereby attract, direct, 
and limit inquiry; that on the other hand patterns may, and 
must, be introduced into history by the inquiring mind as 
indispensable methodological expedients, disconnected self- 
contained compartments being precisely such convenient and 
conventional a posteriori patterns. All this is part and parcel 
of the Nominalist approach to history which need not be less 
uncompromising for being unconscious. Monsieur Jourdain 
did not know that all his life he had been talking prose. And 
it is the Nominalist approach which leads to the purely narra- 
tive, fact-listing type of history-writing which is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with painstaking and even profound 
scholarship but which Professor Butterfield, in The Study of 
Modern History, justly likens to the uncoiling of a cinema 
film. Whereas the other kind, the kind that attempts explana- 
tion and exposition and searches for causes, meanings, direc- 
tions, and unities, presupposes a Realist approach, be its 
Realism the moderate Realism of a Christopher Dawson or 
the absolute Realism of a Croce—or the Nazi (or Marxist) 
Manichean. 

“The past,” as John Buchan observed, “cannot be regarded 
as a mere pageant. Events do not follow each other only in 
succession of time. Even from the point of view of art, history 
must have its own inevitableness.” The “even” in the last 
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sentence is de trop. For the inevitableness of history, which 
is different from the inevitabilities in nature described by 
science, is precisely the inevitableness of art, of that art of 
narrative fiction which dwells next door to the art of the 
historian, and which becomes great art in a handful of in- 
spired masterpieces where the inevitableness of happening 
overwhelms us. Now the distinction between the fact-listing, 
chronicle-type historiography and that other which searches 
for “causes, meanings, directions, and unities” has its counter- 
part in the field of fiction in the difference between the adven- 
ture story which tells us what happened and how, and the 
novel proper which—though it may, like The Master of 
Ballantrae or Lord Jim, have high adventure for its matter— 
tells us not only what happened and how, but also why it 
happened thus and could not have happened otherwise. No 
necessity here, in the sense of a physical sequence where, given 
an antecedent, the consequent cannot not ensue; what operates 
in the “inevitableness of art”—-and of history—is the self- 
actualization of a free nature, or a composite body of free 
natures such as a nation, along one of two or three most 
probable lines chosen in response to a challenge from without. 
History is the interaction of character and circumstance, but 
a circumstance which is already laden with, is molded and 
grooved by previous impacts of, character. 

There is none of this inevitableness in Mr. Livermore's 
presentation of Portuguese history; the events follow each 
other only in succession of time, incidents of varying thrill but 
equal ultimate irrelevance gathered into the merely celluloid 
unity of an uncoiling cinema film. This is as much as to say 
that the book is bad history because it is bad art—bad history 
not in the sense of unauthentic but of unconvincing. (Salva- 
dor de Madariaga, in his Englishmen-Frenchmen-S paniards, 
records that when Sir Henry Irving presented Hamlet at the 
Savoy in London in a version abridged to make the story, i.e., 
the outward material events, stand out, the result was com- 
pletely unintelligible.) Mr. Livermore’s story is unconvincing 
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because he himself is unconvinced: he cannot render what he 
did not penetrate and grasp, the character of his hero: the 
Portuguese nation. What his narrative unfolds is not history 
but a masque: nondescript Englishmen in fancy dress, with 
sonorous stage names, behaving queerly against the backdrop 
of an improbably alien sky. 

In the history of a nation, as of the individual person, 
character is everything: it is the cause which produces certain 
results, not indeed necessarily, but more frequently than not. 
Hence to neglect inquiry into national character is to waive 
in advance the possibility of tracing directions and unities and 
of understanding and evaluating events and institutions. What 
will happen when such inquiry is omitted becomes particu- 
larly clear in the case of Portugal. For the same Nominalist 
error which is responsible for Mr. Livermore’s treating of the 
Portuguese people as if they were just a chance collection of 
individuals (or what amounts to the same thing, just like 
Englishmen, only perhaps a little off their stroke) is at the 
root of the whole fatal misunderstanding of the Salazar 
regime on the part of American and British public opinion. 
The Estado Novo is condemned as tyrannical because it does 
not provide the Portuguese with the same institutional frame- 
work to secure the liberties of the person which works success- 
fully in our United States and has worked successfully in 
England until lately. Now, all objections on this score have 
been answered by Dr. Salazar more than once, and never more 
succinctly than in his address at Oporto on January 7, 1949, 
inaugurating Marshal Carmona’s campaign for re-election: 
“The real exercise of public liberties, like the moral function- 
ing of institutions, presupposes a level of civic education, a 
spirit of tolerance, a notion of responsibility and a sense of 
justice which are not the same in all countries. Liberty is 
measured, not by texts but by customs.” 

The statement is complete, because it refers both to the need 
for safeguarding personal liberties by restrictions which in 
other national contexts would act as infringements, not safe- 
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guards, and to that discrepancy between theory and practice 
which in Portugal is wider than in countries with a more 
firmly established political and social self-discipline. I recall 
one of the leading figures of the regime telling me that as the 
corporative system developed in practice the State was 
obliged to retain much more control than had been intended, 
simply because if control were relaxed the employers’ units 
would presently transform themselves into cartels and the 
workers’ syndicates into class-war-type labor unions, thus 
perpetuating the evils which the system was designed to 
abolish. That measures which in other countries would 
betoken intolerable bureaucratic meddling may in Portugal 
represent a mere dictate of common sense is instanced by the 
recent police ordinance obliging owners of private auto- 
mobiles to have their cars licensed for a given number of 
passengers. This was made necessary by the amiable popular 
habit of squeezing ten or twelve people into an ordinary five- 
place sedan, with effects on steering, braking and tires that 
frequently led to disasters on the road. 

Because it does not answer, does not even ask, the question 
why civic education, the spirit of tolerance, the notion of 
responsibility, and the sense of justice are less highly de- 
veloped in Portugal than in some other countries; because it 
is not aware of the problems which cluster around the unique- 
ness of the Portuguese character, its startling and profound 
divergencies from the norm set by what might be called the 
Roman core of Europe: France, England, the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy as far south as Rome—because, ina 
word, it treats the political growth of Portugal as something 
self-contained and independent of its ethnic subsoil and its 
psychological climate, Mr. Livermore’s substantial, hand- 
somely turned-out volume remains, in the last resort, an 
elaborate monument to a missed opportunity. 

Canas de Senhorim, Portugal. EUGENE BAGGER. 


* * * 





On Human Knowledge 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


HE sorrows and hopes of our time undoubtedly stem 

from material causes, economic and technical factors 

which play an essential role in the course of human 
history, but even more profoundly they stem from the ideas, 
the drama in which the spirit is involved, the invisible forces 
which arise and develop in our minds and hearts: because 
history is not a mechanical unfolding of events into the midst 
of which man is simply placed like a stranger; human history 
is human tn tts very essence; it is the history of our own being, 
of that miserable flesh, subject to all the servitudes imposed 
by nature and by its own weakness, which is, however, in- 
habited and enlightened by the spirit and endowed with the 
dangerous privilege of freedom.’ Nothing is more important 
than that which occurs within this invisible universe which 
is the mind of man. And the light of this universe is knowl- 


edge. One of the conditions necessary for the construction of 
a world more worthy of man and the advent of a new civiliza- 
tion is a return to the genuine sources of knowledge, an under- 
standing of what knowledge is, its value, its degrees, and how 
it can create the inner unity of the human being. 


I 


I should like to discuss briefly two important questions: 
the intrinsic diversity of human knowledge, and the inner 
value or the nature of knowledge—I mean knowledge which 
is rational and speculative, philosophical and scientific. After- 
wards it will be necessary to say a word about an entirely 
different type of knowledge, which is often neglected by the 
philosophers, but which plays an essential role in culture— 
poetic knowledge, the knowledge of the artist as such. 


1The present paper was delivered as the annual Suarez Lecture, Fordham Uni- 
versity, January 24, 1949. 
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The first question deals with the dispute between science 
and philosophy. We are emerging from a positivistic period 
during which the science of phenomena was regarded as the 
only knowledge valid and worthy of man. This was the upshot 
of a long history which began with Descartes’s denial that 
theology could exist as a science and continued with Kant’s 
denial that metaphysics could exist as a science. We can say 
that, despite a number of remnants, or fossils, this positivistic 
period is over. Since the beginning of the century, phil- 
osophers like Bergson, or Whitehead, or the German phe- 
nomenologists, have set out to prove that besides scientific 
knowledge there is room for another field of knowledge, where 
philosophy with its own instruments is capable of grasping 
the innermost nature of reality and the absolute. 

On the other hand, the theorists of science and its own 
logic—in France, this was especially the work of Meyerson— 
showed that the scientist, regardless of what his philosophical 
opinions or his prejudices and his theoretical allegiance to 
positivism might otherwise be, practices, in reality, if one 
observes not what he says but what he does, a logic which 
has nothing to do with the old classical positivistic framework. 

Finally scientists themselves, especially since the time known 
as the crisis—a crisis arising from growth—of modern 
physics, have been in a rather troubled and divided state of 
mind. Some cling to the idea that the only object capable of 
giving rise to an exact and demonstrable knowledge is that 
which is sense-perceivable and can be subjected to methods 
of experimental and mathematical analysis, and they continue 
to exclude philosophy or to regard it as a sort of mythology 
which is only fit to satisfy emotional needs. Others, led by 
their science itself to discover, in the mysterious universe of 
nature and man, problems which go beyond the mathematical 
analysis of sensory phenomena and to reject most decidedly 
both the mechanistic conception of the world and the prohibi- 
tions enacted by the positivistic discipline, have not hesitated 
to recognize the existence and the central importance of phil- 
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osophical problems and to tackle these problems. I am think- 
ing of physicists like Jeans, Eddington, Arthur Compton, 
Schrédinger, of mathematicians like Hermann Weyl or 
Gonseth, of biologists like Driesch, Vialleton, Buytendijck, 
Cuenot, Remy Collin, W. R. Thompson, Lecomte du Noiy, 
Teilhard du Chardin, Alberto-Carlo Blanc. 

But it is-not sufficient merely to get clear of the positivistic 
state of mind. Our intellect requires a constructive and gen- 
uinely philosophical solution. The task confronting us today 
is to find this solution. On the one hand, it is to be noted that 
Bergson, in conceiving of metaphysics as a sort of extension 
of science itself, or rather as a sort of probing into the in- 
telligible universe of science, came ultimately to an irrational 
philosophy of pure movement. On the other hand, it can be 
said that most of the great contemporary physicists who turn 
to philosophical problems are still seeking a solution of these 
problems in a sort of extension or extrapolation of the very 
methods of their science, without recognizing clearly that 
philosophy is concerned with an objectively distinct field 
of knowledge and constitutes a really autonomous discipline, 
possessing its own adequate means for exploring this field of 
knowledge. Thence arise many logical weaknesses, confusions 
or arbitrary assertions in the philosophical or rather phil- 
osophico-scientific investigations conducted by these inquirers. 
The problem before us is therefore to find a sufficiently clear 
principle of differentiation to-permit the justification of both 
scientific knowledge and philosophical knowledge, and to 
purify both at the same time by making each more perfectly 
conscious of its own truth. 

The works of a school whose philosophical views are un- 
fortunately very inadequate, but which has subjected the logic 
of science to a very scrupulous analysis, can help us in this 
quest. I allude here to the School of Vienna and to its “logical 
empiricism” or “logical positivism.” The most important re- 
sult of the works of the School of Vienna is, in my opinion, 
that it has shown in a decisive way that the assertions which 
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have meaning for the scientist are not concerned with the 
substance of things, the nature or the essence of what 1s, but 
only with the connections that a good Dictionary or Syntax 
of Signs enables us to establish between the designations or 
symbols we elaborate, with regard to mathematically inter- 
preted experience, from the data gathered by our senses and 
particularly by our instruments of observation and measure. 
ment. A scientific definition does not tell us what a thing 1s, 
but only in what way we can agree on the observations and 
measurements we have taken from nature so as to know, not 
what a thing is, but how the signs which refer to its impact 
on experience and to the modes of verification grouped under 
its name can give rise to a coherent language. If I say “matter,” 
to the physicist this word does not denote a substance or a 
substantial principle whose nature he tried to reveal to us. 
It merely denotes a system of mathematical symbols built by 
microphysics upon an enormous body of data of observation 
and measurement, which are furthermore subject to continual 
revision. 

Let us note that it follows therefrom that a statement such as 
I am, or, I love my country, or, Plato was a great philosopher, 
or questions like Js man endowed with free will? or, Does our 
intellect attain reality? or, Does the human being possess 
rights? have no meaning for the scientist, because to have a 
scientific meaning a statement must express a stable relation- 
ship between designations which can ultimately be reduced 
to a certain class of sensory perceptions; and the terms con- 
tained in those statements are not such designations. 

The crucial error of the School of Vienna has been to 
assume as self-evident that whatever has no meaning for the 
scientist has no meaning at all. In this respect logical positiv- 
ism remains under the yoke of positivistic prejudices. But as 
far as science itself and its logical structure are concerned, 
and what has a meaning for the scientist as such, the analysis 
of the School of Vienna is, I believe, generally accurate and 
well founded. 
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We are thus rid at one stroke of many pseudometaphysicse— 
materialism, mechanicism, psychophysical parallelism, uni- 
versal determinism—which were parasites on science while 
claiming to be part of it. The rigorous logical purification that 
the theorists of the School of Vienna impose upon our concept 
of science makes us aware of the noetic ideal to which science 
tends, and at the same time of the well-defined field in which 
science works and which is not that of the knowledge of being. 

But is it possible that this other field of knowledge, the field 
of the knowledge of being, is beyond the reach of the human 
intellect and under no circumstances has any meaning for it? 
Is not the idea of being the matrix of all our ideas, the first 
and universal instrument of intelligence, to such a degree that 
even for strictly deontologized knowledge, such as scientific 
knowledge in its pure form, the signs and symbols it elaborates 
can only be grasped and manipulated by the intellect in the 
form of secondhand entities or secondhand beings—entia 
rationis—that scientific knowledge itself has created? 

On the other hand—and this is what the School of Vienna 
does not see and what Meyerson saw admirably—science itself, 
even when it sets out to eliminate from its own structure the 
consideration of being and essences, is quickened by an un- 
satiated desire, by a thirst to attain the real and by a mag- 
nificent eagerness to be always commanded by it, in such a way 
that the inner being of things, situated outside of science’s 
own sphere, remains for science a great and fertile unknown 
from which science draws the observations and measurements 
that it accumulates endlessly, and on which it bases the signs 
and symbols which serve to weave between these observations 
and measurements a coherent fabric of deductions, and thus 
to master nature. 

Moreover, the reflective philosophy of the logicians of 
science, which deals with the work of knowledge achieved by 
our minds, disproves by its very existence the theory which 
claims that the meaning of a judgment, its intelligible content, 
never presents the mind with anything but the experimental 
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procedures, the paths and means of observation and measure- 
ment by which that judgment is verified. While this theory 
holds true for the judgments of science, on the contrary the 
judgments made by the philosophy of science do not furnish 
the intelligence with the procedures of observation and meas- 
urement by which they are verified; they tell the mind what 
the nature of science 1s and what its ways of knowing are. 

Finally it is not possible that the intellect, which reflectively 
knows and judges itself as well as the nature of science, is 
incapable of entering by its own power into the workings 
of knowledge, that is, of seeing info the nature of things. The 
intellect cannot be condemned always to remain outside of 
those workings, in the capacity of a mere witness and regulator 
of the senses, as occurs in the science of phenomena. There 
must be a science, a knowledge, where the intellect, with the 
exigencies peculiar to it, may engage in the inside task, within 
the workings of knowledge, and where it may freely develor 
its most profound aspirations, the aspirations of the intellect 
as intellect. Such a knowledge has a direct bearing on the 
being of things intelligibly grasped; it is philosophical and 
metaphysical knowledge. 

Thus we know how the correct division should be made 
between the scope of science and that of philosophy, and 
thus we have the principle of differentiation that we were 
seeking. It is necessary to recognize two essentially distinct 
ways of analyzing the world of sense-perceivable reality and of 
building the concepts required for this. The first way is by 
a non-ontological analysis, an empiriological analysis of the 
real—this is the scope of scientific knowledge. The second 
way is by an ontological analysis of the real—this is the scope 
of philosophical knowledge. Let us say: it is the scope of 
that science which is also wisdom; for, in the last analysis, 
sapiential knowledge, the knowledge that is wisdom, is that 
which in one way or another reveals to us the very being of 
things. Wisdom is sapid knowledge; phenomena have no 
savor, but being is for the intellect a fruit whose taste capti- 
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vates it. Science resolves its concepts and its definitions in the 
observable and the measurable as such. Philosophy resolves 
its concepts and its definitions in the intelligible being. 

This solution of the dispute between science and philosophy 
assumes that in order to master becoming and the flux of 
phenomena, science works, so to speak, against the grain of 
the natural tendencies of the intellect and uses, as its own 
instruments, explanatory symbols which are ideal entities 
(entia rationis) founded on reality, above all mathematical 
entities built on the observations and measurements collected 
by the senses. On this condition the human mind can scientifi- 
cally dominate becoming and sense-perceivable phenomena, 
but it gives up at the same time any attempt to seize the inner 
being of things. 

And this same solution assumes that philosophy has its 
own instruments of intelligible perception and judgment, 
which are derived from the abstractive intuition that is a 
property of the intellect. If positivism, old and new, and 
Kantianism do not understand that metaphysics and phil- 
osophy are authentically sciences, fields of knowledge capable 
of certitude which is demonstrable, universal and necessary, 
it is because they do not understand that the intellect sees. 
For instance, the intellect sees the primary principles, prin- 
ciples of identity, of non-contradiction, of causality, etc. Be- 
cause the intellect brings out from sense experience intelligible 
contents—first of all that intelligible object, Being—which 
exist in things but are not perceived by the senses. In the eyes 
of the Kantians and Positivists, the senses alone are intuitive, 
the intellect serving only to connect and to unify. Therefore 
they would do better to keep silent. For we cannot say “I,” 
or pronounce a noun in any language, without manifesting 
that there are in things objects or centers of visibility, which 
our senses do not reach but which our intellect does reach. 
Doubtless, we do not have any angelic intellectual intuition, 
in the sense of Plato or Descartes—I mean intuition which 
does not require the instrumentality of the senses; doubtless 
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there is nothing in the intellect which is not originally derived 
from sensory experience. But it is precisely the activity of 
the intellect which extricates from this experience and raises 
to the white heat of immaterial visibility in act objects—and, 
above all, being and its properties, the essential structures 
and the intelligible principles—which the senses cannot un- 
cover in things, and which the intellect sees. That is the 
mystery of abstractive intuition. And in those objects that it 
sees, the intellect knows, without seeing them directly, the 
transcendent objects which are not contained in the world 
of sensory experience. That is the mystery of analogical in- 
tellection. The problem of metaphysics is thus reduced, in 
the last analysis, to the problem of intuitive abstraction and 
to the question of knowing if, at the peak of abstraction, being 
itself, insofar as it is being, being which penetrates, imbues 
the world of sensory experience, but which also extends beyond 
this world in all directions, is or is not the object of such an 
intuition. It is this intuition which makes the metaphysician. 

The tragedy of the philosophers who call themselves exis- 
tentialists, whether they be Christian existentialists like 
Gabriel Marcel, or atheistic existentialists like the French 
disciples of Husserl and Heidegger, lies in their having the 
feeling or intuition of the primacy of being, of existence, 
while at the same time denying that the notion of being has 
any value, under the pretext that it is abstract, so that they 
see in it only an empty word. If I, on the contrary, am a 
Thomist, it is in the last analysis because I have understood 
that the intellect sees, and that it is cut out to conquer being; in 
its most perfect function, which is not to manufacture ideas, 
but to judge, the intellect seizes upon existence exercised by 
things. And at the same time it forms the first of its concepts— 
the concept of being, which metaphysics will bring out, in its 
own light, at the highest degree of abstractive visualization. 

Now, consequently, we can understand how the various 
typical categories of knowledge, distributed over different 
levels of intelligibility, are distinct from one another—inter- 
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related, but essentially distinct. We can understand how the 
science of the phenomena of nature—with its empiriological 
analysis of the real—mathematics, the philosophy of nature, 
metaphysics, constitute the natural degrees of speculative 
knowledge, above which there is still room for a higher 
science, theology, rational knowledge whose principles are 
not the natural evidence on which reason is based but rather 
the suprarational data with which faith endows us. We can 
understand that these various disciplines of knowledge can 
not be substituted for one another, nor can they compete 
with one another, because they do not operate on the same 
ground, but apply their various insights to different objective 
fields; physics, chemistry, biology, can progress indefinitely, 
each on its level, in their knowledge of the human being, for 
example, without ever encountering the questions and answers 
peculiar to the philosophical knowledge of this same human 
being, which lie on a different level. If a biologist is led to 
ask these questions while reflecting about his science, he is 
then no longer just a biologist, but a philosopher as well, 
and he will have to resort to the instruments of philosophy to 
answer them properly. We can advance endlessly in our 
knowledge of ocular apparatus and the nerve centers of vision, 
but the question, ““What is sensation?,” will always depend 
upon another order of knowledge. We can advance endlessly 
in our knowledge of the chemical constitution or the phys- 
iology of the human being, or even his psychology empirically 
considered and interpreted, but the question, “Has man a 
spiritual soul?,” will always depend upon another order of 
knowledge. 

In the last analysis, this consideration of the specific diversi- 
ty and the organic hierarchy of the degrees of knowing enables 
us to understand how science and wisdom can be reconciled, 
and how, because wisdom ordains knowledge, man can regain 
his unity, in an active and living peace of his intelligence, 
which is one of the blessings that he most lacks today and 
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to which he aspires most desperately, often without even 
knowing it. 

But in order to understand all these things, it is first neces- 
sary to put an end to the great error that Descartes introduced 
into modern thought, with his theory of the essential and 
specific unity of science. No, human knowledge is not endowed 
with essential and perfect unity; human knowledge is not a 
unique diamond radiating the unity of the spirit. It has unity 
only as an ensemble of typically differentiated parts. The 
science of God, creative science, is perfectly one, because it is 
identical with the divine intellect and essence itself. But 
human science is a work distinct from the mind from which 
it emanates, and it is a mendicant knowledge, depending upon 
things from which it is forced to take specifically diverse 
views, owing to specifically diverse intellectual virtues, which 
extricate from sensory experience an intelligible content with 
specifically diverse powers of abstraction. In the history of 
human knowledge we see now one, now another of these 
intellectual virtues, now one, now another, of these types of 
knowing, try, with a sort of imperialism, to seize, at the 
expense of the others, the whole universe of knowledge. Thus 
at the time of Plato and Aristotle, there was a period of 
philosophical and metaphysical imperialism; in the Middle 
Ages, at least before St. Thomas Aquinas, a period of theo- 
logical imperialism; since Descartes, Kant and August Comte, 
a period of scientific imperialism which has progressively 
lowered the level of reason, while at the same time securing 
a splendid technical domination of material nature. It would 
be a great conquest if the human mind could end these at- 
tempts at spiritual imperialism which bring in their wake 
such serious damage, even more serious than the damage 
resulting from political imperialism, if the human mind could 
secure on unshakable foundations the freedom and autonomy 
as well as the vital harmony and the mutual strengthening 
of the great disciplines of knowledge through which the in- 
tellect of man strives indefatigably toward truth. 
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Thus we come to the second part of this discussion, since 
Descartes’s error concerning the absolute unity of human 
science is essentially linked to his idealistic conception of 
knowledge. Idealism or realism—that is the great dispute 
confronting us when we examine the nature and inner value 
of knowledge. I believe that the ancients—I mean especially 
Plato and Aristotle, then St. Thomas Aquinas and his great 
commentators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—had 
more profound views on the subject than the moderns, al- 
though they did not think of separately formulating a special 
critical treatise on knowledge. It is these views of the ancients 
that I should like to summarize briefly. 

Their primary concern was to keep intact the nature of 
knowledge, which is the highest mystery that philosophy can 
contemplate, without reducing it—as we are tempted to do at 
every moment—to one of the usual comparisons, borrowed 
from our vision of bodies, which lie dormant in our imagina- 
tion. That is why they warn us, when they discuss knowledge, 
to elevate our spirits to a higher plane. 

For St. Thomas, knowing consists neither of receiving an 
impression nor of producing an image; it is something 
much more intimate and much more profound. To know is to 
become, to become the non-I. Does this therefore mean to 
lose one’s being and to be absorbed in things? That would 
perhaps be Bergsonian intuition pushed to extremes. That is 
certainly not Thomistic intellection; furthermore, no type of 
material union or transformation can attain to the degree 
of union which exists between the knower and the known. 
If I lost my being in something else, in order to be united 
with it, I would not become that other being; it and I together 
would make a composite, a tertium quid, instead of the knower 
becoming the known itself. The union of the knower and the 
known is thus a true and genuine unity; they are more one 
than matter and form joined together. 
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But to place such a “transubstantiation” between two en- 
tities which nevertheless retain their own being—for I remain 
what I am and the thing remains what it is while 1 know 
it—amounts to saying that the process involves an immaterial 
becoming, an immaterial identification, and that knowledge 
is a dependent variable of immateriality. To know therefore 
consists of immaterially becoming another, insofar as it is 
another, aliud in quantum altud. 

Thus from the outset Thomas Aquinas makes knowledge 
absolutely dependent upon what is. To know, in fact, is essen- 
tially to know something, and something which, as specifier of 
my act of knowing, is not produced by my knowledge, but 
on the contrary measures it and governs it, and thus possesses 
its own being, independent of my knowledge; for it would 
be absurd for the measuring device as such to be dependent 
upon the thing measured. Far from the object of knowledge 
being, as Kant put it, a product manufactured by thought, 
and something other than what is, it must, by its very nature 
of known object, be that which a thing is—a thing other 
than myself and my subjective activity, a thing precisely 
taken in its otherness, in what it has of itself and not of me. 
The entire specification of my act of intelligence comes there- 
fore from the object as something other, as free from me. 
In knowing, I. subordinate myself to a being independent 
of me; I am conquered, convinced and subjugated by it. And 
the truth of my mind lies in its conformity to what is outside 
of it and independent of it. 

That is the fundamental realism and objectivism of Thom- 
istic philosophy. St. Thomas teaches, moreover, that while 
the subjective inclinations of the appetite play an essential 
role in the practical knowledge which governs our behavior, 
and while they can also intervene, either for good or evil, in 
our speculative knowledge, the latter, however, when it attains 
its natural perfection—that is, when it becomes science, and 
provides us with unshakable rational truths—is in itself ab- 
solutely pure and independent of all consideration of what is 
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good and advantageous for the human subject (or the State, 
or the nation, or the social class or the spiritual family to 
which it belongs); absolutely pure from and independent 
of all contact with the preferences, proprieties and accom- 
modations of feeling or action; here the object alone is master; 
and whatever conclusion is drawn, the intellect would be 
ashamed even to ask itself whether this conclusion pains or 
pleases us. The intellect contemplates the object; it is fixed 
on it; does it know indeed that the J exists and asks for some- 
thing? If, despite more than a century of sentimentalism, we 
still have some idea of the adamantine objectivity of science, 
we Owe it to the old Scholastic discipline. 

But, for St. Thomas, science is not only the empiriological 
analysis of sensory detail, or even mathematics, which are 
on a level with us. It is above all metaphysics, which compel 
us to raise our head. For if our intellect, insofar as it is 
human, has as its proportioned or “‘connatural” object the 
essence of sense-perceivable things, it tends, however, insofar 
as it is intellect, to the entire being and to the Supreme Being, 
and it rises, by the process of analogy, to a veritable science 
of spiritual realities and of God, known doubtless not through 
His essence, such as He is Himself, known only through the 
effects of His causality, in the mirror of creatures, and in a 
piecemeal way, but known with certainty and truth. 

Now here is the point which it is important to note careful- 
ly. If the Thomistic philosophy, while it leads us in this way 
to the conquest of the intelligible being, makes our knowledge 
dependent upon the thing known insofar as it is another, and 
subordinates our knowledge absolutely to the extramental be- 
ing; if it thus requires our intellect to be, in a certain sense, 
passive with regard to the thing, nevertheless at the same 
time it states that to know is something essentially active, vital 
and spontaneous. 

The passivity of our intelligence with respect to the thing 
fulfills a condition that is human, and it is a necessary con- 
dition; it is necessary for us to receive from the object, in 
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order to be specified by it. But though it is thus passive in its 
cause, intellection, by its very nature, proceeds like pure 
spontaneity—I mean vital or immanent activity, not transitive, 
and spontaneous because it is vital. For I have said that to 
know is essentially to immaterially become the other; and 
this immaterial bursting open of the intellectual faculty in 
the other is something so purely immaterial that it does not 
even consist of the production of a fruit dwelling within it; 
it is a purely qualitative achievement of the intellectual faculty 
which perfects itself by causing itself to be the object. A 
concept is in fact produced in the knowing intellect but that is 
a (necessary) means, and not the very essence of intellection; 
the same act of intellection which, in its productive capacity, 
ends with the concept, a thing produced within us, in its 
knowing capacity ends with the intelligible nature itself, 
which is seen immediately in the concept and with which the 
intellect is immediately identified. 

Hence one understands how dependency with respect to the 
object and active spontaneity are reconciled in the act of 
intellection; how in this act all the vitality comes from the 
faculty or the subject, all the specification comes from the 
object, so that the intellection proceeds entirely from the in- 
tellect and entirely from the object, because at the instant 
when it knows, the intellect is, immaterially, the object itself; 
the knower in the act of knowing is the known itself in the 
act of being known; before knowing, our intellect is like a 
formless vitality, waiting to be shaped; as soon as it has 
received from the senses, by means of abstraction, the in- 
telligible impression of the object, the intellect becomes that 
object, while carrying it, through the concept it produces of 
it, to the ultimate degree of formation and intelligible actual- 
ity, in order at the same time to raise to the supreme point its 
own immaterial identification with the object. 

Thus St. Thomas collected in advance all the truth that 
modern idealism was to touch upon concerning the activity 
and the spontaneity of the spirit in knowledge. While Kant 
only affirmed activity by ruining objectivity, because he had 
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in mind only a productive activity, Thomism, because it aims 
at a truly immanent and truly vital activity, makes the ob- 
jectivity of knowledge the reason for and the end of activity. 
Our intelligence lives by becoming all things, and in order 
thus to exercise its perfect spontaneity—as perfect as is possible 
in its human and created state—it entirely submits to being, 
asking to be fecundated by being in order to conceive fruits of 
truth. 

Thomism also collects all the truth that modern idealism 
has been able to touch upon concerning the interiority of 
knowledge. For Descartes saw very well that our mind—and 
therein lies its greatness—reaches its object within itself, in a 
perfect interiority. But St. Thomas saw this better than he. 
According to the Thomist theory the intellect is able to 
grasp its object only because within the intellect that object 
bathes in the intellect’s own immaterial light; unlike the 
senses, which grasp the thing insofar as it is acting concretely 
outside of the mind, the intellect knows the thing insofar as 
it exists within the intellect, inside of it. Yet Descartes, with 
a great naiveté, and because he devoted only a few hours a 
year to metaphysics, believed that, as a result, our mind im- 
mediately grasps only its own ideas (which thus become 
things). On the contrary, the Thomists have seen that what the 
intellect thus grasps within itself is not its idea, but the thing 
itself, by means of the idea, the thing stripped of its own 
existence and conveyed within the intellect, transferred into 
the intellect’s own immateriality. 

That is how the study and probing of the nature of knowl- 
edge show us its objective value and its essentially realistic 
character. If in man this basic realism of knowledge is sub- 
jected to many restrictions, if, as we have seen in the first part 
of this discussion, the knowledge which best succeeds in mas- 
tering nature and the detail of sense-perceivable phenomena, 
that is, science, in the modern sense of the word, is obliged, 
in order thus to succeed, to abandon the conquest of the very 
being of things, and to resort to symbols, to entities constructed 
by the mind, to a sort of mathematical idealization of observed 
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and measured reality, it remains nevertheless that by its deep- 
est dynamism knowledge tends to forms of knowing which, 
however imperfect they may be, grasp being itself, and which 
therefore are wisdom as well as science. 

Knowledge! Wisdom! These words have fascinated man 
since the origin of our species. The great deviation that ap- 
peared in primitive times and which threatens to reappear 
in turbulent moments of our history is the confusion or iden- 
tification of Knowledge with Power. That is the magic con- 
ception of wisdom or science. One of the barbaric traits of 
Germanic imperialism has been the revival to a certain degree 
of this confusion of Science with Power. I wonder whether 
to a lesser degree all the modern world is not infected by it. 
There is, no doubt, a practical knowledge which tends toward 
action—not toward power—and the aim of which is either 
to create a well-constructed work, as in the case of art, or to 
accomplish good actions, as in the case of moral knowledge 
and the virtue of prudence. But, by its very nature, knowledge 
does not tend toward power, nor even toward action; it tends 
toward truth. And on all degrees of knowledge, from the 
lowest to the highest, it is truth that liberates. The only 
authentic civilization is one where man has released the idea 
of knowledge in its objective purity, and kept and developed 
within himself the sense of truth. If civilization, which is pro- 
foundly shaken today, is to be reborn, one of the basic con- 
ditions for this rebirth must be, in the realm of human com- 
munications, that the function of language, which has been 
perverted by the procedures of the totalitarian states, be re- 
turned to its true nature, and, in the realm of the inner life of 
the spirit, that knowledge likewise be returned to its true 
nature; knowledge must cease being ordained to power or 
confounded with it; the intellect must recognize, on all degrees 
of the scale of knowing—whether we consider the most simple 
factual truths of daily experience, or truths by which science 
formulates in terms of observation the laws of phenomena, 
or truths by which philosophy grasps in terms of intelligible 
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perception the structures of being and the universal principles 
of existence—the intellect must recognize in the whole expanse 
and diversity of its domain the sanctity of truth. 


III 

The preceding analyses were concerned with knowledge 
of speculative reason, the knowledge peculiar to the phil- 
osopher and the scientist. 

But we would have only a very incomplete picture of human 
knowledge if we did not take into account another type of 
knowledge, entirely different, which is not acquired through 
concepts and reasoning, but through inclination, as St. Thomas 
says, or through sympathy, congeniality or connaturality. 

Such is the moral knowledge of the virtuous man, who may 
not know theoretically what justice or honor is, but who has 
these virtues in himself, and who has only to consult his own 
inner bent to know whether an act is or is not unjust and 
dishonorable. 

Such is the mystical knowledge of the contemplative, who 
may never have learned philosophy or theology, but who lives 
divine things and who knows them by virtue of his love-union 
with God. 

Such is finally the poetic knowledge of the artist, who may 
not know theoretically either psychology or sociology, cos- 
mology, ethics or anything at all, but who, in order to reveal 
to himself his most secret being in a work that he produces, 
acquires in his creative intuition or emotion, through the 
impact he receives from reality in spirit’s unconscious life 
and the depths of subjectivity, a nonconceptual knowledge of 
the things in the world and their secrets. 

I shall not discuss the problems which are related to this 
type of knowledge; I should simply like to note that the way 
in which art and poetry have become aware of themselves 
and of the knowledge which is peculiar to them—poetic 
knowledge—appears to me to be a great conquest of modern 
times; this particular awareness began, I believe, with the 
German romanticists and Baudelaire. 
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The essential points to be made concerning poetic knowl 
edge can, I believe, be expressed as follows: 

The activity of art is not in itself an activity of knowledge, 
but of creation; art aspires to create an object in accordance 
with that object’s inner needs and its own good. 

It presupposes, it is true, it collects much previous knowl- 
edge; it requires, moreover, either a contemplative frame of 
mind, like that which the great Chinese painters stressed so 
much, or a kind of ceaseless rumination of everything that 
comes to the soul through the senses—in short, a spiritual 
awakening of the senses. But this amount of knowledge is 
prior to the art activity itself. The art activity begins after 
that and occurs in a separate, autonomous world, because it 
is a Creative activity and because by its very nature it requires 
the mind, not to be shaped by a thing to be known, but to shape 
a thing to be put into existence. 

What interests us now is the fact that this creative activity 
itself implies in its essence a certain type of knowledge, the 
poetic knowledge of which I am speaking. How can we ex- 
plain thatP 

An act of thought which by its very essence is creative, 
which shapes something in existence, instead of being shaped 
by things—what does such an act express and manifest by 
producing the work, if not the very being and substance of the 
one who creates? But the substance of man is obscure to 
himself; it is only by receiving and suffering things, by 
awakening to the world that our substance awakens to itself. 
The poet can only express his own substance in a work if 
the things resound in him, and if, in him, at the same awaken- 
ing, they and he emerge together from sleep. All that he 
discerns and divines in things is thus inseparable from him- 
self and his emotion, and it is actually as a part of himself 
that he discerns and divines it, and in order to grasp obscurely 
his own being through a knowledge the end of which is to 
create. His intuition, the creative intuition or emotion, is an 
obscure grasping of himself and things together in a knowl- 
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edge by union or connaturality, which only takes shape, bears 
fruit and finds expression in the work, and which in all its 
vital weight seeks to create and produce. This is a very dif- 
ferent knowledge from what is generally called knowledge; 
a knowledge which cannot be expressed in notions and judg- 
ments, but which is experience rather than knowledge, and 
creative experience, because it wants to be expressed, and it 
can only be expressed in a work. This knowledge is not 
previous or presupposed to creative activity, but integrated 
in it, consubstantial with the movement toward the work, and 
this is precisely what I call poetic knowledge. Poetic knowl- 
edge is thus the secret, vital virtue of this spiritual germ that 
the ancients called the idea of the work, the working or 
handicraft idea. 

Poetic knowledge is the moment of contemplation from 
which creation emanates. From it springs the melody that 
every work of art implies and which is a meaning that animates 
a form. For art cannot be satisfied with the object, enclosed 
in a given category, to which it tends as a merely productive 
activity. As intellectual activity, art tends in a certain way—I 
mean a creative way—to Being, which transcends all cat- 
egories. It is therefore necessary that the object that the artist 
is shaping, whether it be a vase of clay or a fishing boat, be 
significant of something other than itself; this object must 
be a sign as well as an object; a meaning must animate it and 
make it say more than it is. 

In conclusion I should like also to note that poetic knowl- 
edge and philosophical knowledge run in quite opposite di- 
rections. The validity of poetic knowledge, like its purity, 
lies in the creative emotion-intuition from which the work of 
art is born. If one confuses the planes and orders of things, 
if poetic knowledge claims to become philosophical knowl- 
edge, or if a philosophy which despairs of reason tries to 
capture poetic knowledge and use it as an instrument, poetry 
and philosophy both lose their heads, art and metaphysics 
are simultaneously spoiled. 





Biological Warfare 


CHARLES G. WILBER 


ILL biological warfare be used against us in any 

\ \ future war? It seems quite safe to say: “The likeli- 
hood that bacterial warfare will be used against us 

will surely be increased if an enemy suspects that we are 
unprepared to meet it and to return blow for blow. Moreover, 
the public has heard vaguely of bacterial warfare and has 
not been altogether reassured by several popular tracts which 
have made light of it. Morale will be sustained on this point 
only by an assurance .. . that we know all about it and are 
well prepared with both defensive and offensive means.” 

Of course, more important than the question of morale is 
the moral issue involved in biological warfare. This, however, 
is a matter for the theologian and philosopher. The present 
article is limited to a purely scientific approach to the question. 
It is hoped that some of the data presented may focus the 
attention of ethical enquiry on a concrete moral problem of 
the utmost contemporary importance. 

Biological warfare is the use of living organisms or the 
products of living organisms to upset drastically the normal 
ecological balances in human communities for the purpose 
of breaking the enemy’s will to resist. This is a working defini- 
tion, in which faults and difficulties may be found, but it is 
satisfactory for the present discussion. 

In the beginning it should be emphasized that biological 
warfare is feasible. There are available today disease-produc- 
ing materials which can be obtained in mass-production lots. 
Moreover, there are no international treaties or agreements 
outlawing the use of this method of waging war, which 
promises to be highly effective although there have been no 


1Roseburg, Kabat and Boldt, Jour. Immunology, 56(1) :7-69, 1947. 
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actual examples of the effectiveness of biological agents under 
field conditions.’ 

The usual agents which are associated with biological war- 
fare are the following: Bacteria, microscopic, one-celled, 
plant-like organisms; Protozoa, microscopic, one-celled, prim- 
itive animals; Viruses, substances which show some of the 
characteristics of living things (growth, reproduction) but 
also behave like ordinary chemicals (some have been crystal- 
lized) ; Toxins, poisonous chemicals produced by bacteria; 
they are the most potent poisons known to man. 

Diseases are known to be transmitted in one of the following 
ways: through contaminated food or water; by contact; by 
breathing contaminated air; carried by some animal, as the 
mosquito carries the malaria-causing protozo6n; or by en- 
dogenous routes which are of no concern in warfare. Evidence 
at hand indicates that the most useful agents for warfare are 
the bacteria proper and the viruses. Other agents show some 
promise of limited use in war. Among these are the spirochetes, 
rickettsiae, pleuropneumonia, fungi, and some protozoa. 

All agents which have a possible use in biological warfare 
are extremely dangerous to handle. They are highly infectious. 
Even in the carefully arranged experimental laboratories there 
are surprisingly numerous cases of infections of workers, This 
fact immediately points to the dire need of skilled technicians, 
in large numbers, in any war using biological agents. To use 
such agents successfully and effectively men trained in the 
various sciences related to pathology and bacteriology will 
be required. This need emphasizes the nation’s present de- 
pendence on a workable and progressive system of universal 
military training for any future defense-planning. These facts 
further sound a warning against another flagrant waste of 


2Various reports have been made of small-scale use of infectious agents by German 
saboteurs in World War I. The Japanese are said to have made an abortive attempt 
to infect their Chinese foes in the recent war. These were by no means effective 
field tests. See also “Implications of Biological Warfare,” in The International 
Control of Atomic Energy, U.S. and U.N. Report Series 5, p. 65, 1946 (Dept. State 
Publ. 2661). 
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American scientific talent such as occurred in the draft of 
World War II. The next war will demand thousands of ex- 
perienced scientists, not technicians trained in a “quickie” 
military school, but men who have been trained in the details 
and fundamentals of the scientific disciplines, men who live 
science, men who are scientists. 

There are numerous specific uses of biological agents in 
military operations. The reduction of isolated strong points 
is one of the first uses which comes to mind. A suitable 
biological agent would have enabled our forces to avoid much 
costly island-hopping during the last war. A suitable disease 
culture for the climate in question could readily be included 
in naval, artillery, or aerial bombs. These could then be used 
to plaster a given island or strong point, rendering it unfit 
for future habitation as well as killing off any of the defending 
troops. Possibly effective agents are those which cause in- 
fluenza, plague, or malaria.’ 

In the event of a military stalemate, there are a variety 
of disease-causing materials which could be used to break the 
static warfare. Measles, yellow fever, or botulism might be 
used in such a situation. Care would, of course, have to be 
taken to prevent spread of the infection to our own troops. 

From the strategic point of view it is most important to 
disorganize the enemy’s industrial areas. Saturation bombing 
will do such a job but it has the disadvantage of smashing 
useful factories and machinery which our own forces could 
use after occupying the enemy territory. Botulinus toxin might 
be useful in poisoning the water supply of the area and render- 
ing the plant nonusable by the enemy workmen. Since our 
own forces might wish to use the installations, it is essential 
that agents like the plague be avoided. 

In the event of an invasion of our continental limits, bi- 
ological agents would provide a ready tool for executing a 
thorough scorched-earth policy. For such usage an agent 
which will persist for years, if necessary, is required. Agents 


8See also: Mayer, Scient. Month., 67(5) :331-337, 1948. 
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which destroy useful plants and kill food animals and those 
which infect water supplies would be used. Among these are 
the organisms causing anthrax, tularemia, or brucellosis. 

I feel that the outstanding possibility for effective usage 
of biological agents is against the enemy’s useful animals and 
plants. Had Japan failed to surrender after the second atomic 
bomb, a thorough saturation of the home islands with agents 
which would have killed off food animals, destroyed rice 
fields, and devastated crops would have soon ended organized 
resistance through a rapid process of starvation. There are 
numerous agents which could be used in such a capacity. 
It might be added that some of the available material could 
readily render an area the size of Kansas a total desert for the 
next half century. During the last war our military services 
tested the effect of more than a thousand chemicals on crops. 
Among these are some which exert surprising destruction on 
a variety of food plants. 

In choosing a biological agent for use in warfare there 
are several criteria which must be considered. The agent 
must be highly infective and one for which there is no natural 
immunity in the population under attack. The agent should 
be rapid-acting and should cause symptoms which are severely 
incapacitating. In many instances a slower-acting agent which 
is a positive killer must be selected. Often it will be desired 
to produce a large number of stricken individuals who linger 
for a long period in order to jam the enemy’s medical facilities 
and otherwise hamper freedom of movement. 

It is of course essential that the agent selected be adaptable 
to mass-production methods. It should, moreover, be a ma- 
terial which can be cultured easily and in a short time. Such 
agents are now available, as we shall see later. 

Any biological agent to be effective in warfare must be 
readily transmitted through natural routes—by mouth, by 
inhaling, etc. If a given agent can infect through more than 
a single route, that is more in its favor. In addition, it is 
essential that in certain tactical or strategic situations the agent 
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selected spread through the population “like wildfire”; it 
should cause a severe epidemic quickly and completely in the 
population under attack. 

To be completely effective the biological agent selected 
must be highly resistant to the elements—freezing and thaw- 
ing, heat, moisture, dryness, and the like. It should moreover 
be unaffected by the ordinary methods of disinfection. In 
order that its effect be most devastating, the agent should be 
one for which the enemy has no antidote in the form of an 
injection or treatment. 

In order to exploit the element of surprise, the agent used 
should be one for which there is no test or no ready test. In 
passing, it might be pointed out that there is to date no effective 
identifying test for detecting most of the probable biological 
agents which may be used in a future war. 

Under certain conditions, it will be necessary for our troops 
to enter the contaminated areas as soon as possible. Such a 
situation demands a biological agent which is not retroactive: 
does not infect our own troops. 

There are now available supplies of biological agents which 
conform to the various criteria described. It should be pointed 
out that although the Services were directed in 1944 to step 
up research in biological warfare, they were also “directed 
that no biological warfare agents should be produced in 
quantity without specific approval of the Secretary of War.” 
So far as unclassified material permits us to judge, no large 
stores of such materials have ever been accumulated.‘ 

In order to illustrate the military usage of biological agents 
in warfare, a discussion of several of the more promising 
ones will be made. 

At the present time the most useful agent seems to be the 
botulinus toxin, a deadly poison produced by the bacterium 
Clostridium botulinum. It is this bacterium which often grows 


4War Dept. mimeo. press release, “Biological Warfare,” Report to the Secretary 
of War by Mr. George W. Merck, Special Consultant for Biological Warfare, dated 
3 January 1946. 
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in improperly canned foods like beans, corn, or other legumes. 
Persons who eat such contaminated food become severely ill 
and a large proportion of them die. 

We know of at least two types of this toxin, A and B. They 
vary in physical and chemical, as well as toxicological, prop- 
erties. Both types have been isolated and obtained in crystalline 
form by the scientists working at Camp Detrick, Maryland. 
This latter point is significant, for it opens the possibility 
of mass synthesis of the material by industrial plants without 
using the Clostridium at all. 

The botulinus toxin is eminently suited for biological war- 
fare. Saboteurs could readily carry tremendous doses in minute 
tubes. By placing themselves in strategic industries, such as 
food-canning plants, they could readily poison large amounts 
of essential war materials and possibly kill off appreciable 
segments of the population. 

The crystallized toxin could be dissolved in water to which 
an appropriate aerosol was added and the mixture could be 
sprayed from aircraft. Similarly, the toxin could be incor- 
porated in a DDT-type bomb and released where it would 
poison the water supply of a large city, of an industrial in- 
stallation, or of a military post. 

It should be pointed out that type A toxin is unbelievably 
poisonous. A lethal dose for man amounts to approximately 
2 x 10° gram. Remember that there are about 28 grams to 
an ounce. Such toxicity is about 10,000 times greater than 
that of potassium cyanide, which we usually think of as a 
most terrible poison. The toxin is 100 per cent effective against 
the human organism; no man has an immunity to the poison 
if it is swallowed. Data collected from various sources in- 
dicate that the death rate in an infected population may be as 
high as 66 to 82 per cent—in other words, for every 100 
persons who swallow some of the poison, 66 to $2 will die. 
The toxin acts as quickly as twenty-four hours after infection, 
or it may not bring death untii ten days later. Now and then 
a few persons recover from a dose of the toxin; convalescence 
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is a long process, however, taking anywhere from two to 
four months. 

Death from the botulinus poisoning is not painful in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The symptoms begin with a 
feeling of fatigue and possibly a severe headache. Dizziness 
usually accompanies an attack. Stomach upset is common. 
In the later stages, loss of vision and paralysis take place. 

Mass production of the toxin is easy for the bacterium can 
be grown in large carboys with the use of a very simple 
medium.’ There are many strains, which vary in potency. 
The toxin is quite suitable for use in arctic areas since it resists 
repeated freezings and thawings. 

Ordinarily transmission is by mouth, but if the toxin were 
finely powdered and mixed with a proper neutral material 
it might be possible to cause poisoning by inhalation. It should 
be emphasized that there are no injections or drugs which 
are effective against the poison. Contamination is very difficult 
to detect and hence the surprise element could be exploited 
to the fullest. 

Of particular interest to our own troops is the fact that 
the poison is not transmitted from one person to another by 
contact. Epidemics cannot arise from botulinus attacks. If our 
troops carried with them their own food and water they 
could enter the contaminated areas with impunity. Under 
certain tactical conditions such a move would be highly 
desirable. 

Another exceptionally effective biological agent is the 
dengue fever virus. Everyone is susceptible to the virus and 
field conditions have led to the conclusion that “dengue has 
shown itself in the past to be capable of seriously crippling a 
military command in the field.” Dengue ‘fever is a most in- 
capacitating disease but it is probably the least fatal of any 
epidemic affliction. 

The onset of the disease is quite rapid and occurs three to 
fifteen days after the individual is bitten by an infected 
mosquito. The disease is painful; there is a high fever for 


5Lamanna and Glassman, Jour. Bacteriology, 54(5) :575-584, 1947. 
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several days; relapses are frequent. It must be remembered 
that fatalities are rare and for this reason one authority has 
referred to the dengue virus as the “most humane” of the 
biological agents. 

The fact that recovery is so complete makes the dengue 
‘virus useful in situations requiring the neutralization of a 
unit whose personnel we may wish to use later for labor. 

There is no natural immunity to dengue fever and there 
is no effective cure for it. There are no injections which will 
ward off an attack. The limiting factor to usage is a technical 
one, Can sufficient infected mosquitoes be grown and then 
transported to the area under attack? To date that question 
is in the process of being answered. 

If the sole aim of a biological attack were to neutralize 
some area, pneumonic plague caused by the bacterium, 
Bacillus pestis, is ideal. It has been suggested that ‘Plague, 
like influenza and malaria, might be used to reduce a com- 
pletely isolated stronghold such as an island naval or air base, 
with the view to rendering it useless to either side for an 
indefinite period.’”” 

A culture of the bacillus mixed with suitable aerosol or 
mist-forming agent could be disseminated quite easily from 
aircraft. Such an attack would leave behind it a devastating 
epidemic. The plague is superlative in its infectivity and 
no one has a natural immunity to it. It seems quite certain 
that large-scale infection of an enemy stronghold would result 
in 50 to 95 per cent mortality in two to ten days. Among troops 
that were in slightly less than peak health, the fatalities would 
be 100 per cent. 

The fact that prolonged warmth and sunlight destroy the 
bacillus indicates that it is not ideal for use in tropical areas. 
For arctic use, however, it seems most favorable: it is resistant 
to repeated freezings and thawings; it maintains its potency 
for years (in one experiment a culture of the material was 
kept in a sealed tube for nine years, after which time it was 


®Roseburg ef al., op. cit. 
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as infective as before the test). Such persistence points to 
usage of the plague in time-bombs and similar instruments. 

Infection with the plague can take place through the mouth, 
lungs, nasal passages, and the throat. The disease may also 
be transmitted by the bite of an infected flea. 

From the industrial point of view there should be no great 
problem in cultivating the plague bacillus in mass lots. The 
culture medium is simple and the most ordinary of vessels 
can be used. 

At the present time there is no effective immunization which 
the enemy could use among its troops. In addition there are 
no satisfactory methods of treating the infection. The sulfa 
drugs have been tried with indifferent results. Moreover, 
detection of such an epidemic until it is killing off personnel 
is very difficult. This fact again permits the exploitation of 
the surprise element. 

The plague bacillus could not be used over areas into 
which we might wish to move troops at some later date. Its 
use is limited to areas which are to be cancelled out for the 
enemy and for ourselves. 

Another biological agent which has interesting possibilities 
is the fungus Coccidioides immitis, causative agent for a lung 
infection (coccidioidomycosis) prevalent in our own South- 
west. The infection is characterized “by cough (usually non- 
productive), pleural pain, malaise and loss of appetite, fever, 
chills, nightsweats, headache, and backache. There may be 
transient rash. Some or all of these symptoms may appear 10 
to 14 days after exposure.” The symptoms are dramatic in 
onset and incapacitate the individual. Most individuals re- 
cover with no lasting ill effects.’ 

The usual method of infection in nature is the breathing 
of dust laden with spores of the fungus. Quite often attacks 
of the mycosis appear in large numbers after a dust storm. 
It is quite clear that heavy concentrations of such spores could 
be mixed with a fine fog or dust (radioactive, if added effect 


™Emmons, Annales Cryptogamici et Phytopathologici, 6: 71-82, 1947. 
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is desired) and sprayed by aircraft or thrown over an area 
by long-range artillery. Any persons in the area, if they do 
not have a natural immunity to the disease, would soon be 
on the sick list. 

It should be pointed out that persons who live in such 
areas as southern California and Arizona develop an im- 
munity to the fungus because of early childhood infections. 
Troops who are natives of such areas could be specially se- 
lected for the work of entering such an infected area soon 
after attack. They could make such a move with impunity. 

The fungus could be produced in large quantities. In old 
cultures the spores are innumerable and highly infective. 
The industrial mass production of such an agent should cause 
no serious problems. 

These are only a few examples, out of the possible many, 
which show that biological warfare is feasible and could be 
most effective. In the short space available, it is impossible 
to show in detail how the various biological agents could be 
used for the scorched-earth policy, for terrorist attacks, and 
for destruction of the enemy’s useful plants and animals. 

In conclusion, it might be well to review briefly the general 
lines of research being followed by the military services in 
the attack on problems of biological warfare. First of all, 
methods and means of mass production of various virulent 
mieéroorganisms are being devised. Experiments on increasing 
the virulence of already pathogenic forms are being made. 
In this connection radioactive materials and X-rays are of 
great help.° 

Development of rapid methods for detecting minute quan- 
tities of disease-causing agents is being pushed. In addition 
methods which are suitable for use by untrained persons are 
being devised. 

New methods of treatment for heretofore incurable in- 
fections are being evolved. Vaccines of various sorts are being 


8For a good review of these possibilities see HoNaender and Emmons, Cold Spring 
Harbor Symp. on Quant. Biol., 11:78-84, 1943. 
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developed to control a wide variety of diseases which could 
prove fatal to men and to domestic animals. 

Without going into details we can, at this time, feel con- 
fident that our military leaders are well aware of the tremend- 
ous implications of biological warfare. They are encouraging 
research and development along these lines to the full extent 
of the appropriations available. So long as this situation con- 
tinues, so long as we are well ahead of any potential enemy 
in the know-how of biological warfare, we are relatively safe 
from its attack. For, no enemy will use against us a weapon 
which could be turned upon him with greater effect. It is 
to be hoped that our military leaders, our scientists, our 
legislators, our public, all realize the need for continued and 
intensive research into all the various problems of biological 
warfare. If we fail to keep far ahead of the world in these 
developments, we can well expect, and we would richly de- 
serve, to have this potent weapon turned on us with all its fury.’ 


®Two excellent recent works of an encyclopedic nature are: Dubos, Bacterial and 
Mycotic Infections of Man (Phila., 1948), and Rivers, Viral and Rickettsial Infections 
of Man (Phila., 1948). 





The Treasures of 
Ksar ’Akil 


J. FRANKLIN EWING 


over him, a treasure hunter stands at the lip of a deep, 

narrow shaft and urges on his hired men, as they dig in 
the light of a tiny oil lamp, far below him. The digging 
goes on at night, lest the curious observe it; the place is far 
enough up the little Lebanese valley to discourage the crowds. 
All unconsciously, this man is ushering in the modern history 
of Ksar ’Akil, the revivification of a dwelling place aban- 
doned by Stone Age Man thousands of years before. In the 
year 1922, Ksar ’Akil began to yield up its treasures—not 
such treasures as our adventurer anticipated, gold and silver 
and gems, but treasures of man’s forgotten past. 

Long an avid auditor of the countless stories of buried 
treasure in the Lebanon, our treasure hunter had settled on 
the Valley of Antelias as the most likely area in which to find 
his desired derelict gold. The particular legend associated 
with this valley is the tragic tale of an ancient army, routed 
by an invading foreign army; the victors forced the van- 
quished into a cave, and thereupon walled up the mouth of 
the cave, leaving the victims to perish, their booty and bag- 
gage at their sides. The treasure is still there, the legend assev- 
erates, waiting for the industrious and fortunate investigator. 

Determined to be that happy one, our treasure hunter insti- 
tuted a diligent survey of the valley. He found, indeed, a 
commodious cave, but, alas, it had already been thoroughly 
probed for treasure. However, above the portal of this cave 
he noted a peculiar eroded formation in the limestone; on the 
northern side of the valley he descried a similar formation. 
Underneath the companion erosion, there was no cave evident, 


|: THE sheltering night, the lee of a great cliff looming 
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but merely a mound of dirt. He reasoned that the cave for 
which he was searching was hidden under the earth, and thus 
had escaped the attention of previous searchers. He pur- 
chased the necessary bit of the valley, which here was other- 
wise useful only in affording a hardy pasturage for goats 
during the rainy season, and began to dig, with as little fan- 
fare as possible, for he had no desire to share the treasure 
with too many others. 

It was here that a passing geologist, Dr. A. E. Day, of the 
American University of Beirit, found him; under his feet 
was a litter of tools of chipped flint, and fragments of bone. 
The geologist pointed out that, when the stone artifacts were 
manufactured, man had known nothing of the preparation 
and use of metals; hence the likelihood of coming upon treas- 
ure beneath such prehistoric deposits was nonexistent. The 
treasure hunter was not to be put off with such scientific 
sophistries, and he no doubt regarded the geologist with dark- 
ling suspicion. Eventually, by dint of contributing funds 
toward the progress of the work, Dr. Day secured specimens 
of the flints and bones; these were sent to Paris and London, 
for identification by specialists. ‘Thus it became known that 
at Ksar ’Akil Stone Age man had lived and left his revealing 
relics behind him.’ 

After protracted excavation, the hitherto intrepid optimism 
of the treasure hunter failed him. He gave over the work, 
leaving as a monument of frustration a pit some fifty feet deep. . 
The age-long quiet of neglect settled once more on Ksar ’Akil, 
to be broken only by the brief visit, in 1926, of a French 
expedition of prehistoric survey.” These visitors added a 


1The material retained at Beirit is in the Museum of the American University 
of Beirit; it is arranged according to five-meter levels, hence is stratigraphically 
useless. Dr. Day published a mimeographed special report on Ksar ’Akil, “The 
Rock Shelter of Ksar ’Akil” (Beirit, 1924). 

2E. Passemard, “Mission en Syrie et au Liban,” Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique 
Francaise (Paris), XXIV (1927), 70-72; and L. Delcourt, “Observations sur l’Abri 
de Ksar ’Akil (prés Antélias, Liban),” ibid., pp. 56-61. 
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small trench lengthwise against the face of the cliff to the 
scars upon the site. 

In 1937 the masklike calm of Ksar ’Akil was irrevocably 
shattered; by 1938, it was transformed from a presumably 
fruitful site for prehistoric investigation to a cardinal point 
on the unwritten map of the Near East of Early Man. The 
Rev. Joseph G. Doherty, S.J., of Boston College, then study- 
ing at Cambridge University, England, sought the advice of 
the famous Abbé Henri Breuil concerning possible places in 
which to excavate. The Abbé had seen the specimens from 
Ksar ’Akil, and had realized how badly the whole area needed 
exploring. He surmised that the Near East, in prehistoric 
days as in historic times the crossroads of three continents, 
would deliver up enthralling evidence of origins and diffu- 
sions and amalgamations of cultural trends. Particularly 
attractive, too, was the advantage that Ksar ’Akil was no gam- 
ble; the artifacts were certainly there, awaiting scientific 
excavation. 

The first season, Father Doherty, backed by Boston Col- 
lege, was accompanied to Ksar ’Akil by the Rev. George S. 
Mahan, S.J., and the Rev. Joseph W. Murphy, S.J., both of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Jerusalem. In 1938, the 
writer joined the staff of the project. After the war, the 
1947 season saw Father Doherty, Father Murphy, Professor 
Herbert E. Wright, Jr., of the University of Minnesota, and 
the writer, engaged in the final field work. During this 
season, the expedition, which had assumed the hyphenated 
name of the Boston College-Fordham University Expedition, 
besides receiving backing by those institutions, was largely 
financed by the generous assistance of the Viking Fund, Inc., 
of New York. The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago also kindly provided a grant for the special work 
of Dr. Wright, who made a study of the marine terraces of 
the Lebanese coast in order to provide a larger framework 
and corroboration for the more detailed chronology presented 
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by Ksar ’Akil. Several friends of the staff also materially 
assisted the financial program with donations. 


THE APPROACH TO THE TREASURES 

As you leave Beirut, the capital of the Republic of the 
Lebanon, and strike out for the north along the coastal road, 
you can see the impressive white ridge of Jebel Sannin rising 
like an inspiration above the grey foothills of the Lebanon 
range. Long experience would enable you to locate the little 
valley in which Ksar ’Akil is situated, since a large white 
Armenian cathedral punctuates the green fringe of the littoral 
where the valley debouches on the narrow plain. This cathe- 
dral is in the town of Antelias, for which our valley is named. 
After some twenty minutes of breath-taking chauffeuring on 
the crowded road that follows the curve of St. George’s Bay, 
and passing en route the spot where St. George traditionally 
slew the dragon, you reach the town of Antelias, its limestone 
houses and red tile roofs islanded in a small sea of orange 
and banana trees. You turn off the coastal road in the middle 
of the town, and soon reach the open-air café built over a 
vigorously bubbling spring at the foot of the valley. From 
this point, you must either walk over the stony trail, well 
guarded by thorn bushes, or trust yourself to one of the deli- 
cate-footed donkeys, which can carry such incredible loads 
in spite of their tininess. After some ten minutes of determined 
hiking, following the north flank of the Wadi Antelias, you 
have reached Ksar ’Akil, a sequestered spot in the dry and 
grey valley which contrasts so strongly with the greenery of 
the well-watered littoral. 

The site is thus not uncomfortably far from the chief source 
of supplies in the country; but it is far enough so that neces- 
sary objects must be in attendant supply when demanded. The 
amount of equipment scientific treasure hunters have to bring 
with them is considerably larger than a mere assortment of 
picks and shovels, and the inventory lists a varied line of goods. 
Books and compasses, medicines and Mass kits, picks and 
personal effects, rods and ropes and recording materials, and 
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a commodious et cetera, make an interesting array. Inter- 
calated in the list among objects brought from abroad are 
useful and economical items locally procured. The grass 
baskets, for instance, in which all the excavated earth is 
hoisted from the depths, are indigenous, as are the quaint 
donkeys that carry up our water from the spring. The 
variety manifest in the inventory is a corollary of the fact 
that the excavator must be a jack-of-all-trades. 

However esoteric and complicated the technique of the 
field work in the study of Ancient Man may seem to the 
spectator unfamiliar with such an activity, the fundamental 
conceptual framework with which that technique must cor- 
respond is simple in the extreme, and its dictates must be 
given undeviating fidelity. Excavational technique may be 
summed up in one word, “provenience,” taken in its largest 
sense. At the end of the field work, we must know exactly 
from what location, horizontally and vertically orientated, 
each object was derived, and what were the circumstances of 
the location and the finding of the object. We are dealing with 
relics left by man, not only over a determined area which he 
presumably employed in a differential manner—for example, 
one spot for his fires, another for his workshop—but in a 
determinable temporal succession. His artifacts and the re- 
mains of his food-animals, mingled with adventitious stones 
and soil, gradually heaped up distinguishable layers. The con- 
tents of the ancient dustbin became stratified, with the passing 
of long and vicissitudinous eras. 

Hence, the field house once installed on the site, and the 
initial surveys made, the first item on the list of agenda was 
to train those of the workmen who were to do the actual dig- 
ging; they must not violate the boundaries of the squares into 
which the area had been divided nor the much more recon- 
dite demarcations of the layers. The diggers, and the men who 
are to staff the sieves, must be trained to recognize flint and 
bone whenever they encounter these substances; thus no scrap 
of evidence, no smallest tool or tiniest animal bone, may be 
lacking from the record, which also comprises our notes, 
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photographs and charts, and such miscellaneous objects as soil 
samples (for pollen analysis) , charcoal from the hearths (for 
identification of the species of trees) , and stones of all descrip- 
tions. 

In addition to these primary workers, there are accessory 
categories to be arranged: flint cleaning, for the tools are 
often covered with adhering calcareous earth; donkey trans- 
port for the water; cooking and housekeeping. All in all, 
our workers numbered fifty-four at the peak of the season.* 


DIGGING FOR THE TREASURES 

In excavating, the scientist finds the most recent deposits 
on the surface; the further he penetrates the layers, the farther 
back in time he goes; when he has reached the bottom, he 
knows he has rifled the oldest leaf in the record book of early 
man at this particular site. Having exhausted the possible 
fund of finds, and combined his data and his conclusions into 
a coherent and intelligible account, the archaeologist then 
reverses his point of view, and is able to reconstitute the his- 


tory of the place from the bottom, that is, from the earliest 
layer, upward toward the surface, in true chronological order. 
In this account, we propose to retrace our steps, and present 
first a brief relation of the facts we encountered during actual 
excavation, and then such a chronological reconstruction as 
may be possible in the present state of our knowledge and 


thinking.* 


8The method of field work was briefly described by the writer, in “Egbert Revisited,” 
America, LXXVIII (1947), 263-5. 

4Preliminary reports on Ksar ’Akil by staff members include: J. W. Murphy, S.J., 
“The Method of Prehistoric Excavation at Ksar ’Akil,” Anthropological Series, 
Boston College Graduate School, III, No. 1 (1938), 272-5, and “Ksar ’Akil. Boston 
College Expedition,” ibid., IV, No. 4 (1939), 211-217; the writer’s “Egbert of Ksar 
*Akil,” America, LXXVII (1947), 43-4; “Preliminary Note on the Excavations at 
the Palaeolithic Site of Ksar ’Akil, Republic of Lebanon,” Antiguity (Gloucester, 
England), XXI (1947), 186-196; “The Life of Prehistoric Man in the Light of the 
Excavations at Ksar ’Akil, Near Antelias (Lebanon),” Al-Machrig (Beirit), XLI 
(1947), 218-248 (in Arabic); “Ksar ’Akil in 1948,” Biblica (Rome), XXIX (1948), 
272-278. As time and further excavation progressed, new information and reflection 
induced us to change many of our opinions. Those expressed in the present article 
are not be imputed to any other staff member, since the writer alone is responsible 


for them as expressed here. 
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After the obscuring shrubbery had been removed, it was 
found that a rather thin layer of blackish earth covered the 
whole area we intended‘to excavate. In this, and in the layers 
immediately subjacent, tools made of chipped flint were 
turned up. These were recognizable as belonging to the Upper 
Palaeolithic, and to that division of the Upper Palaeolithic 
known as the Aurignacian.” However, it was soon realized 


5We are employing here the older terminology, which is still quite useful, although 
caution is recommended in such usage. We are close enough to the European scene 
to allow us to carry over the terminology developed for that scene, always under- 
standing that the same words are used in a more general sense than they are in that 
limited area. In our final report on Ksar ’Akil, we shall no doubt recommend more 
specific terms for the cultures found at the site. 

The older divisions of the Stone Age were termed Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and 
Neolithic; the Palaeolithic was in turn divided into the inevitable Lower, Middle 
and Upper. The last two divisions are pertinent to our subject. The Middle Palaeolithic 
was occupied by the Mousterian culture (named after the type station of Le Moustier, 
near Les Eyzies, in France), associated with the remains of Neanderthal Man. The 
Upper Palaeolithic contained the Lower, Middle and Upper Aurignacian, as well 
as the Solutrean and Magdalenian, two cultures of local distribution in Europe 
alone, and not relevant to our area. The Aurignacian culture was named after 
Aurignac, near St. Gaudens, in the Pyrenees; it is always found in connection with 
the remains of Homo sapiens, practically a modern type of man. 

The newer concepts of the state of affairs during the Old Stone Age seem more 
realistic. As pointed out by D. A. E. Garrod (“The Upper Palaeolithic in the Light 
of Recent Discovery,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society (London), N.S., IV 
(1938), 1-26), the three main streams of culture, as expressed in techniques of 
handling flint for tools, are the true divisions. These have been briefly described, 
for example, by C. G. Childe in What Happened in History (New York, 1946), 
pp. 24-30. Core tools were made by removing pieces from a chunk of flint, the object 
being to sculpture the chunk into such a tool as the “hand-ax.” Flake tools were 
made of the smaller pieces separated off from the original chunk of flint, these 
pieces being worked into shape for a variety of artifacts. Finally, blade tools were 
made predominantly on long, thin flakes cleverly disengaged from the original core. 
What we may, for the moment, very generally term the Aurignacian was a blade 
culture. There were other tools made during this period, as well as those on blades. 
Burins, or gravers, with a screwdriver or piercing working edge, were very numerous; 
they were probably employed in incising lines for works of art, for cracking bones, 
or for working wood. Many scrapers were made of large flakes, together with those 
made on blades. The repertory of tool-types during this period was quite varied. 

The succession of the core, flake and blade cultures was not a rigid, period-after- 
period sort of thing; core and flake tools were made by different peoples simul- 
taneously, and the cultures (and therefore presumably the peoples who left us these 
remains) came together, diverged, influenced each other. The early Mousterian, 
for example, yields us some hand-axes; but the Mousterian folk soon lost interest 


in this form of tool. 
Of course, our discussion is here concerned only with the area in and near 
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that we did not have here the “classical” Aurignacian, as 
depicted in European reports. The tools are generally smaller, 
often not too well made, and the assemblage contains a pe- 
culiar artifact: a small, pointed object, which resembles 
nothing so much as a barb (the humorous would refer to it 
as a flint toothpick). The instrument was delicately chipped 
all along one edge, in such a way as to leave that edge a very 
steep one. The highest incidence of this object is associated 
with a layer composed almost completely of stones—small, 
angular, tightly packed. This layer cause much speculation at 
the time of its uncovering, and would fit into the chronological 
picture only after other layers had helped elucidate its signifi- 
cance. The small artifact awaited comparison with materials 
from other sites, before its meaning and importance dawned 
on us. 

We proceed downward, through layers which are predomi- 
nantly of brown earth, often tinged with red, and usually 
strongly affected by the grey ashes of the hearths. ‘These 
hearths were striking, sometimes persisting for several meters, 
and indicating long periods of use. The animal bones give 
us the opportunity of analyzing the origins of the meat ele- 
ment in man’s diet during this period: goat, two kinds of 
deer, some gazelle, and an occasional wild pig, while once in 
a while a bit of bear is found, and even a fragment or two of 
tortoise.” ‘Together with this robust fare, there was great 
indulgence in what must have been a passion for snails; thou- 
sands of shells are periodically found, belonging to three 
species of gastropods, one a land form and two from the sea- 


Europe. The much more radical differentiation between our region and that of the 
Far East does not interest us at the moment. This differentiation, of profound im- 
portance in evaluating the world-view of Man’s earlier cultural history, has been 
described by Hallam L. Movius, Jr., in “Early Man and Pleistocene Stratigraphy in 
Southern and Eastern Asia,’ Papers of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
Vol. XIX (1944), No. 3. However, the implicit warning derivable from his paper, 
namely, against considering different cultures of different countries under univocal 
terms, must be kept in mind by us at Ksar ’Akil as well. 

®Capra sp.; Dama mesopotamica; Capreolus capreolus; Gazella sp.; Sus scrofa; 
Ursus arctos (syriacus); the tortoise remains are still undetermined. 
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shore.’ No remains of possible vegetable or fish elements in the 
diet have been recognized. 

The flint artifacts undergo striking changes in the sundry 
layers; some manifest a great retrogression in technique, 
others are definitely better made; but even among the poor 
assemblages we can come upon an outstanding type of speci- 
men. Such, for example, was the finely denticulated round 
scraper, its edge so cleverly worked as to resemble a modern 
gear wheel. For the rest, the scrapers, blades, points and 
gravers are Aurignacian in cast. In addition to the lithic 
tools, awls made of polished bone occur. Every so often an 
ocher mill or grinding stone is encountered. It is easy to make 
a straightforward statement about them, for the ocher has 
lodged in the very pores of the stone. Some distance down 
our valley one can still discern an outcrop of sandstone with 
marbling veins of ocher, a natural pigment. 

As we continue our patient plodding through the layers, 
we observe that the fauna remains fairly constant for a long 
time, but we have gradually come into levels containing flint 
artifacts practically identical with those which were the mode 
in the Middle Aurignacian of Europe. For variety of forms 
of scrapers and gravers, and for sureness of technique, our 
tools need not be ashamed when compared with the best found 
elsewhere. 

For a long time (in fact, not until well on in the 1938 season 
did the situation change), we had been pushing through lay- 
ers with an over-all similarity. Now, some thirty-odd feet 
below the original surface, we were confronted with quite a 
different sort of thing. Once more, a layer of stones, but this 
time so solidly cemented together are the stones that heavy 
‘sledgehammers and drills are required to break up the mate- 
rial into manageable chunks. Underneath this stony floor, if 
one may reverse a metaphor, is a carpet of pure red clay; it 
is in absolute contrast with the layer above it, and a relief to 
dig. Then another layer of stones, this time not cemented and 


‘Helix, the land form; Trochus and Patella, the seashore forms. 
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not half so thick as its companion piece above the clay. This 
set of layers (which in the future we shall call a “Complex’’) 
attracted our prolonged consideration, and we shall see in a 
little while how important it is in the interpretation of the 
history of Ksar ’Akil. 

In the meantime, the Middle Aurignacian has given way 
to the Lower Aurignacian.* The blades are heavier, par- 
ticularly at the butt end, although definitely Aurignacian; 
the whole collection of tools lacks the delicacy of later types. 
The tools show remains of an influence which we shall discuss 
a few paragraphs further on. But what overshadowed for 
a moment all else in this area, and what caused us, first and 
last, more trouble than any other single event, was the dis- 
covery of a burial containing human skeletal remains. We had 
come upon the grave of the individual whom at first thought 
and somewhat irreverently we named “Egbert.” 

While it is not too usual for people to bury their dead in 
their dwelling places, we were always alert to the possibility 
of finding human remains. For instance, a large flat rock 
being found, we always suspected that something of value and 
interest, possibly a human skeleton, might lurk beneath it. 
We wasted a good deal of time on such phenomena, since, 
after careful measurements, observations and photographs, 
hardly ever was anything extraordinary found to reward our 
possible prescience; but when an important object should be 
discovered, we should be happy to have all the requisite data 
recorded. So it was with Egbert. 


8It is too early for us to be willing to use any other than an older and quite 
generic term for this period. D. A. E. Garrod (in “The Upper Palaeolithic in the 
Light of Recent Discovery,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society (London), N.S., 
IV (1938), 1-26) has distinguished what used to be called the Lower Aurignacian as 
quite a different cultural trend than that of the Middle Aurignacian; she introduced 
the new term “Chatelperronian” (from Chatel Perron in France) to designate 
this period. It does not seem that we have, sensu stricto, the Chatelperronian at 
Ksar ’Akil. Professor Garrod now (personal communication) would not consider 
her corresponding period at Mount Carmel as Chatelperronian in the classic sense; 
she will propose a new designation, the Emiran (from the cave of El-Emireh, in 
Palestine). As we are dealing here with rather fine differences, we shall postpone 
employing any new term until after the detailed study shall have been made. 
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During the 1938 season, we were intrigued by a level strewn 
with water-worn boulders in a square immediately abutting 
on the limestone wall of the rock shelter. Below this level, 
and immediately against the wall, we noted a concentration 
of similar boulders. Hence, we treated this area with par- 
ticular attention to detail. The soil was cleared away, reveal- 
ing the full nature of the pile of stones, and a digger came 
upon what seemed to be a section of a human skull. At the 
moment, Father Doherty, who was standing on a ladder set 
in the treasure hunter’s pit which we had been using as a test 
trench, was less than three feet away from the digger. The 
writer, who happened to be in the field house at the time, was 
called; a council of war ensued. It was evident that the bone 
was indeed from a human skull, and consequently we might 
well expect more of the skull, and possibly of the appropriate 
skeleton, beneath the heap of boulders. The boulders were 
removed, one by one, with care and some difficulty, as they 
were obstinately cemented. When the bottom of this heap was 
reached, the skull was quite visible, for a flat stone had been 
balanced on two other stones to form a miniature cairn for 
the head. Portions of other bones of the skeleton could be 
seen, and, interestingly enough, a set of teeth in excess of 
those necessary for the original skull, and of about the same 
age in life as those of Egbert.’ 

Now a particular difficulty which had plagued us so far, 
and was to plague us to the end, was regrettably present in 
full force in the burial of Egbert. The soil, bones and stones 
in the vicinity of the limestone wall had become consolidated 
into a form of rock known as “breccia.” The lime-charged 
water, filtering through the ground for long aeons, had done 
the cementing. This breccia is extremely hard (harder than 
the native limestone), and is possessed of almost diabolic 


®The age in life can be determined by the state of eruption of the teeth; the various 
teeth appear at different average times. We are forced to postulate that no essential 
difference in these times would be found between children of modern man and of 
people of the Lower Aurignacian; it certainly seems highly improbable that such 
a difference obtains. 
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reluctance to cleave along a plane directed by a bone. A bone 
in breccia would rather adhere to lumps of breccia than to 
itself. Another awkward fact obtaining in the case of Egbert 
was the delicacy of the bones themselves; they were softer 
and much more breakable than the surrounding breccia. It 
was, therefore, manifestly imprudent to attempt to disengage 
the elements of the skeleton on the spot. So it was decided 
to leave the skeleton where it was, until we had reached the 
bottom of the shaft, and then remove it in a single block of 
breccia, for careful attention after our return home. Then 
came World War II; our departure, without treasures or 
more than personal baggage, became imperative. We thought 
that the skeleton would be less likely removed by unauthorized 
persons if we simply left it in the stone, protected by a thick 
slab of concrete. Hence, it was not until 1947 that Egbert was 
removed from his resting place. It was a slow and patient 
process. All day long for several weeks the noise of hammer 
and stone chisel was heard, as first the concrete slab was re- 
moved, then a block of breccia separated out. As the block 
took shape it was covered with a protective coat of reinforced 
plaster. One side of the block was composed of the limestone 
of the cliff, for several bones seemed dangerously close to the 
stone, hence we took no chance that the block, in cracking off 
from the limestone, would break these bones. The block, 
weighing close to a ton, was laboriously raised to the surface 
and stoutly boxed. The trail down the valley was widened 
and smoothed, and Egbert went on wooden rollers to the near- 
est point to which a truck could be driven to receive him. 
We are now employing various methods, chemical and me- 
chanical, to extract the bones from the breccia; the bones 
once freed, and the skeleton reconstructed, we shall know 
exactly what manner of child we have, in Egbert. 

Not very far below the level at which Egbert was laid 
to his long but now interrupted rest under his rude, but some- 
how tender, tumulus, several striking events were remarked. 
The snail shells, which had continued periodically plentiful 
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from the surface thus far down, cease abruptly. The soil 
turns from a predominant brown to red; a small stone bed 
highlights the transition. And we enter on what developed 
to be a most fascinating area of the excavation, as regards the 
flint tools. They are neither simply Lower Aurignacian nor 
purely Levalloiso-Mousterian, the culture we should expect 
next, on the analogy of what occurs at Mount Carmel.” We 
were passing through a period which we later understood to 
be a transitional one between two major divisions of the 
Palaeolithic, between flake and blade cultures. The fact that 
the fauna changes somewhat, now containing large numbers 
of the remains of bovine animals as well as many of wild pig, 
is less spectacular, but will help to complete the picture of 
this age, when our final reconstruction becomes possible and 


appropriate. 

Next, to our intense interest, we come upon another com- 
plex of stone beds and red clay, similar to the one above 
Egbert; a sandwich made up of the two stone beds represent- 
ing the bread, the layer of red clay doing duty as the filling. 


10Antecedent to the blade cultures were several flake cultures, two of the large 
families of which were called the Mousterian and the Levalloisian; the hyphenated 
name means that the two techniques are here combined. The Levallois technique is 
shown in the fact that the core of flint was first prepared by chipping, so that the 
proposed flake-tool was roughed out in advance and after disengagement it received 
little if any additional working. The “prepared striking platform” of the butt 
end of a Levalloisian tool is very characteristic. The Mousterian technique, on the 
other hand, left the tool typically worked into shape by the removal of tiny chips, 
the removal occurring after the flake had been struck off the core. The combination, 
for which the name was invented, was one of the striking new developments of the 
Mount Carmel excavations (Cf. D. A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate, The Stone 
Age of Mount Carmel. Volume I. Oxford University Press, 1937). The Lower 
Levalloiso-Mousterian levels, at Mount Carmel, yielded a sensational series of skele- 
tons, showing characteristics of a progressive Neanderthal type and often approach- 
ing those of Homo sapiens (this designation is here used only in its physically 
taxonomic sense). Disagreeing with the conclusion of the authors (A. Keith, and 
T. D. McCown, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel. Volume II. The Fossil Human 
Remains from the Levalloiso-Mousterian. Oxford University Press, 1939), we are of 
the opinion that these skeletons attest a mixture of the two types, not the evolution 
of the sapiens type from the Neanderthal. This opinion is strengthened by the recent 
well-documented find of a sapiens skull in a level older than the Mousterian in 
France (H. L. Movius, Jr.: “Tayacian Man from the cave of Fontéchevade 


(Charente),” American Anthropologist, L (1948), 366-7). 
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We have been thinking about this cluster of layers, and have 
arrived at the conclusion (corroborated by several visiting 
geologists) that such a situation can mean only one thing: 
it argues ineluctably for a period characterized by greatly 
enhanced humidity and precipitation—what has been called 

“pluvial period.” The stones—small, angular, certainly 
not brought into the site by the action of flowing water or by 
man’s deliberate agency—clearly have been detached from 
the roof of the shelter by a process which involves changing 
temperature and humidity and possibly also crystal pressure. 
As a matter of fact, we can discern definite scars on the roof, 
evidence of such detachment. The red clay is the product of 
the disintegration on the spot of the original limestone, under 
very moist (and hence acid) conditions; the iron occurring 
in the stone as an impurity gives the clay its color. If we are 
right, and we have here sharply demarcated evidence of 
“pluvials,” we possess a brilliant geological treasure, for we 
shall be able to correlate our local series of events temporally 
with cognate prehistory in other parts of the world by means 
of large-scale geological events, since the rainy periods must 
be in intimate and synchronous relations with the glaciations 
of Europe. 

With this complex, we find ourselves on the threshold of 
a completely different phase in the history of Ksar ’Akil. 
The animal kingdom has radically changed its population. 
We come on the monstrous large molars of the rhinoceros,” 
particularly gross in contrast with the minute bones of very 
small animals found in the same milieu.” A rhinoceros molar 
may be a cube three inches and more on a side; a whole half- 
mandible of one of the small animals is no longer than a 
thumbnail. The rhinoceros, and the buffalo’ found in the 


Rhinoceros cf. hemitoechus, most probably. 

124rvicolinae (Voles) and Cricetinae (Hamsters). 

13Bubalus sp. It is probable that we also have proof of the existence at » this time 
of Sus gadarensis (a species first delineated by Bate at Mount Carmel, pp. 203-7 
of Volume I of The Stone Age of Mount Carmel); this pig is sufficiently different 
from the modern wild pig to add important testimony to the great change in fauna 


that took place at this time. 
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same general area, certainly suggest a countryside absolutely 
different from that of the actual Lebanon. There must have 
been more permanent streams, probably a marsh in the 
neighborhood, certainly more lush vegetation all about. The 
climate could hardly have been of the current Mediterranean 
type, with its dry summers and rainy winters. 

The complex introduces us, too, into a different geological 
world. Not only is the soil always a dark red, and clayey as 
a rule, but we soon come upon beds of sand, many scattered 
water-worn boulders, and other evidences of the interference 
of fluviatile water with the deposits. In an ancient heap of 
stones piled up by the stream, we noted pebbles of a peculiar 
yellow limestone, not found in any higher layer. This kind of 
stone is not found in our own small valley, but on the slopes 
of a very shallow and much higher one to the north of us. 
Instead of the extensive grey hearths, piled one upon the 
other, of the higher levels, the fireplaces are now merely shal- 
low black patches. Before long the number of tools decreases 
markedly, and concomitantly the animal remains become 
fewer. With the complex, we begin to penetrate into the 
Upper Levalloiso-Mousterian layers, and we remain in this 
cultural period until the end of our digging. In 1938 we had 
struck an unusually tough and refractory sort of breccia about 
ten feet below the complex; in 1947, working on an enlarged 
area, we painfully passed that barrier, leaving a small step 
of the material, close to the wall, as a kind of informal monu- 
ment to this obstacle to the advancement of science. Alter- 
nately removing stony and clayey levels, we ran into two huge 
boulders, one to the east, the other to the west, of our shaft; 
smaller boulders met with before had been broken up and 
hauled away piecemeal, but these were too massive, and they 
remain in place still. In spite of the encroachment of these 
boulders on our area of penetration as we neared the bed rock 
(for the stones fell from above very early in the history of 
Ksar ’Akil), we still were able to expose more than enough 
of that rock to assure ourselves that we had reached the end 
of our excavation. The cinema film had been run through 
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the projector in reverse to the last frame; it would soon be 
possible to project it in proper chronological order, the scenes 
growing clearer with the ever sharper focus resulting from 
detailed study. 

In the meantime, we had been making a long trench out 
from our shaft in the cultural deposits in the shelter into the 
purely geologically built-up part of the valley-fill. This 
trench showed us that a goodly part of the slope between the 
rock shelter and the little stream bed was composed of recent 
earth, continuous with the thin black layer we first encount- 
ered in excavating. The trench also revealed the nature of the 
sharp downward curvature of the upper layers of the cul- 
tural deposits, and enables us to delineate the area actually 
used by early man as a place of intensive habitation. Several 
small soundings elsewhere on our bit of interesting terrain 
helped clarify the geological picture. 

The first preliminary sorting of the flints,“ several minor 
excavations practiced on nearby sites,” consultation with fel- 
low enthusiasts and comparison of museum material, and what 


we had learned during the progress of actual excavation—all 
enable us to essay a tentative reconstruction of the actual 
course of events at ancient Ksar ’Akil, from the first days of 
its occupancy by early man until its abandonment by his later, 
but still Palaeolithic, successors. We write “tentative,” not 
merely motivated by natural caution (although experience 


144 deceivingly simple phrase. In 1947-48, Father Murphy scrutinized something 
like two million pieces of flints—a work of incredible proportions. In this preliminary 
sorting, of both flints and bones, the valuable pieces are retained, while those not 
judged worthy of retention (chips of flint, fragments of bone useless for identification 
purposes) are rejected, but counted. Thus, in the end, we shall have some means 
of estimating the relative density of population or at least of use of each level and 
square. This method was introduced by Father Doherty, and so far as we know, 
it has been practiced only at Ksar ’Akil. The final study of the objects unearthed at 
the site will include intense scrutiny, fine classification, and percentage studies. 
Subdivisions of various cultures often differ in emphasis on various tools, hence the 
percentage approach to their determination. 

15In addition to the soundings made in sites in the Valley of Antelias, several 
sites elsewhere in the Lebanon were reconnoitered, but they had all been so un- 
fortunately disturbed as to render soundings hardly worth our while. 
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in our science does encourage that attitude), but because the 
final study has not yet been accomplished, and diagnoses and 
hypotheses can prove to be quite fragile constructs under the 
impact of what might appear to be minor facts. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE TREASURES 

Before we come to grips with the reconstruction of history 
at Ksar ’Akil, we must preface a brief exposition of the chron- 
ological frame of reference within which that history was 
placed. Pleistocene chronology is at once a most intriguing 
field of scientific endeavor, its progress being marked by the 
cleverness and dogged patience of the various investigators, 
and a most tantalizing one, since certitude seems ever to 
recede, mockingly, just beyond one’s grasp. Caveat lector! 

Actually, students of Early Man are interested rather in 
relative than in absolute chronology, that is, rather in the 
determinable succession of cultural and other events than in 
the expression of this succession in numbers of years. Thus, 
the fact that our Transition layers were laid down earlier than 
the ones containing tools of the Lower Aurignacian at Ksar 
"Akil, and that various phases of that Transition follow one 
after the other, is of the utmost importance; the determina- 
tion of this relationship in number of years would indeed be 
a felicitous event (for tempo interests us mightily), but eludes 
us at the moment. However, we take a significant stride for- 
ward in our knowledge when we can correlate the relative 
chronology of this and other sites with notable geological 
events. This geochronology enables us to link up temporal 
series spatially quite disparate; it gives us a framework of 
greater stability and applicability. The geochronology of 
Ksar ’Akil is one of that site’s most valuable treasures. 

On our fumbling way down into the past of Ksar ’Akil, we 
noted three sets of layers, called Complexes, which clearly 
indicated that they had been elaborated during periods of 
increased moistness. The exciting thought arose in our 
minds: here we had the possibility of linking up our limited 
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relative chronology with the geochronology of Ice Age 
Europe. Europe has been the most minutely studied area 
of the world by students of prehistory and Pleistocene geol- 
ogy. It possesses the advantage of having been affected by the 
various advances and retreats of the enormous sheets of ice 
that came from the north during the Pleistocene. Animals, 
for example, that favor an arctic or a tropical climate differ 
much more sharply than do those which simply react to 
greater or less precipitation. Glacial action on the landscape 
is much more definitive than any result of a change from a 
drier to a moister climate. The evidence in Europe is easier 
to interpret. We could learn a great deal, could we but find 
the correspondence between the Lebanon and Europe for a 
particular period of the Pleistocene. 

Fortunately for our hopes, the proliferation of the almost 
unimaginably large mass of ice over northern Europe” had 
observable effects in far-distant lands. The advancing ice dis- 
placed southward the various bands of climate that lay, con- 
centric-wise, about it, just as they do today. The displacement 
and other changes affected lands thousands of miles away, 
and included in their scope the Lebanon; that country experi- 
enced:a disappearance of the Mediterranean climate and the 
substitution of one which was characterized by rain through- 
out the year, and more of it. Another effect of the creation 
of the ice mass is observed on the coast; the locking up of so 
much water in northern ice and concomitant displacements 
of land masses give us varying shore lines for different periods 
of the fluctuating fortunes of the ice, and these are studied 
today in the form of marine terraces. Our geologist made 
these terraces the object of his study. 

It became clear to us that it was out of the question to ex- 
pect our “pluvials” to correspond with more than one of the 
major glacial cycles. The scope for such a great extent of time 

16The amount of ice that covered northern Europe alone, during the last glacial 


cycle, which was not the largest, has been estimated at 5,000,000 cubic miles (R. F. 
Flint, Glacial Geology and the Pleistocene Epoch (New York, 1947), p. 434). 
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is simply not afforded by the artifacts and any knowledge of 
them we could apply from conclusions in other areas of the 
world. We turned then to scrutinize the possibility that our 
humid periods were synchronous partners with the fluctua- 
tions or phases within a major glacial cycle. The flint indus- 
tries being what they were, the last glacial cycle was the 
obvious candidate for correlation. Now, there is a striking and 
very general change of fauna at the beginning of the time of 
the last glacial cycle in Europe.” We have such a faunal 
break, in connection with our lowest Complex; interestingly 
enough, Mount Carmel, our nearest and greatest neighbor, 
exhibits a similar break, also toward the end of the Upper 
Levalloiso-Mousterian.” At the same time, Miss Bate has 
cleverly opposed her chief climatically indicial animals and 
derived from the percentages of their incidence suggestions 
regarding varying climatic events. From her results, we have 
good reason to believe that enhanced humidity also marked 
the duration of the Upper Levalloiso-Mousterian at Mount 
Carmel.” Our interest really becomes engaged; we make a 
chart of the combinations of data we have for the different 
levels at Ksar ’Akil, and apply this segmented chart to a simi- 
lar one which shows pertinent data presented by Mount Car- 
mel and relevant European sites; we slide the two charts up 
and down until the best fit is achieved. This is a simple but 
effective heuristic method, and it is not long before a likely 
hypothesis is framed: the lowest Complex” we make the rep- 


17F, E. Zeuner, Dating the Past (London, 1946), p. 229. 
18. M. A. Bate in The Stone Age of Mount Carmel. Volume I, Chart of Time 
Distribution of Species, between pages 156-7. 

19Miss Bate (The Stone Age of Mount Carmel. Volume I, pp. 140-2) selected 
Dama mesopotamica, the Persian fallow deer, as representing the forest-loving 
animals at Mount Carmel, hence as connoting a period of plentiful forestation and 
fairly humid climate, and the Gazelle as indicating drier conditions, and opposed the 
incidence of these two forms at each level. This method gave very clear suggestions 
of moister and drier periods; suggestions which the phenomena of Ksar ’Akil 
corroborate. 

20We have advanced in our knowledge of what constitutes a Complex, since our 
preliminary note in Antiquity was published. Hence, the number of Complexes we 
now recognize as three, instead of four. 
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resentative of the time of Phase I of the last glacial cycle 
of Europe, the Complex above Egbert teams up with Phase 
II, and the stone bed (called Complex by courtesy) just below 
the surface corresponds to Phase III, which, by the bye, was 
weak in Europe. 

As a result, therefore, of a process which we have sim- 
plified in the telling, we have erected a hypothesis which 
seems capable of holding its own. What its future will be, 
remains to be seen; for the study of Early Man is an his- 
torical science, and any hypothesis is at the mercy of sub- 
sequently unearthed documents, as well as of further thought 
about and appreciation of extant facts. At all events, we are 
now for the first time in a position plausibly to transfer Euro- 
pean glacial chronology to the Near East, insofar as the time 
of the last glacial cycle is involved. This is an important 
advance; it will be immediately appreciated that any discus- 
sion of synchroneity or of relative movements of cultures is 
absolutely dependent on trustworthy and comparable time 
scales. ; 

One more paragraph, devoted to absolute chronology, and 
we shall get on with our job of reconstructing the history 
of Man at Ksar ’Akil. There are many methods proposing to 
arrive at an absolute chronology of Pleistocene times, but all 
of them are incapable, at the moment at least, of yielding us 
anyt.\ing like certainty concerning the resulting digits. It isa 
sad fact that the farther back in time we go the more vague 
grow our dates. However, for the last glacial period, a kind 
of very general agreement obtains for the nonce among the 
proponents of the several methods, and we propose to intro- 
duce such dates into our narrative for the possible increase 
of piquancy. When one stands at the bottom of the shaft at 
Ksar ’Akil, and raises his eyes along the steep looming walls, 
carved from the slowly deposited layers, rising sheer .above 
him to the patch of light that marks the surface, seventy-five 
feet above, one is conscious of the overwhelming impression 
that, certainly, a very long time elapsed between the beginning 
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of man’s occupancy of the site, and the present. It is to give 
some idea of this great stretch of time, rather than because of 
any confidence in the numerals, that we refer to years at all. 

Once upon a time, perhaps 100,000 to 125,000 years before 
our own day, man first paused at Ksar ’Akil, and left us abid- 
ing evidence of that pause. He was not the oldest of his kind 
to live in the Lebanon, since abundant tools of a type we 
know to be earlier are found in weathered spots on the surface 
elsewhere in the country. But he was the first to commence 
the record of our site, the only well-documented and strati- 
fied site in the land to be dug thus far. 

The rock shelter, a gentle hollow in a tall limestone cliff, 
then formed, it would seem, the northern side of a shallow 
amphitheater, into which the stream, descending rapidly 
from the hills to the east, would swirl, and, swirling, would 
let loose its load of clay and sand and pebbles. But this 
would happen only at flood times; between floods, Ksar ’Akil 
would not be too bad a shelter, and must have been a pretty 
spot. There was always water nearby, and game was not far 
to seek; the great rock gave one a comforting place against 
which to put one’s back, and its sounding-board shape prob- 
ably helped in the feeling of security, for warning noises were 
reflected by it. Possibly these and later people eked out the 
shelter of the cliff with lean-tos. These first people were Nean- 
derthaloid in physical type,” and made their flint tools in the 
manner now called Levalloiso-Mousterian. They built their 
fires here, and here ate the meat of the animals they had 
hunted and slain. There were rhinoceros and deer and buf- 
falo and wild pig for the roast. This meat diet they no doubt 
supplemented with items drawn from the vegetable kingdom, 
but unfortunately we can only guess at what these items were, 
for no evidence of them remains to us. In addition to the tools 
made of flint, spear points, rough scrapers and gravers, crude 


21Although not the classical Neanderthals, and probably showing admixture with 
sapiens element; cf. note 10, supra. We are arguing here from analogy with Mount 


Carmel. 
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knife blades, they may well have fashioned other tools from 
wood, At Mount Carmel, the cemented earth was taken from 
a peculiar puncture in the hip joint of a skeleton of this age, 
and the cast looks for all the world like the form a fire-hard- 
ened spear point would assume.” The people who first made 
a hotel of Ksar ’Akil were probably few in number, perhaps 
2 family or two. Probably, too, their residence was seasonal, 
for we find hunting sites on the surface higher up in the 
mountains, to which the people no doubt repaired during the 
summer. 

The first dwelling at Ksar ’Akil took place during the 
approach to the first humid period. At the same time, a slow 
process of what geologists call an “earth-flow” was going on, 
to the east of the rock shelter, carrying a mass of rocks and soil 
down into our valley. This mass derived largely from the 
shallow valley on the northern side of the crest of our cliff. 
We assume this to have been the case because of the pebbles 
of yellow limestone being found in the heap of water-laid 
stones, and then disappearing, never to be seen again. The 
stream was gradually diverted to the south side of the valley, 
where it occasionally flows today, when a series of heavy rains 
has fallen on the hills to the east. Above that heap of stones, 
at any rate, we are sure there is no more fluviatile influence 
on our layers. 

Soon after this event, we meet the real peak of the first 
humid period of the last glacial cycle times. The coastal plan 
must have become enlarged, since the sea receded ; the vegeta- 
tion must have been more luxuriant than ever. All in all, with 
its abundant game, its plethora of caves and rock shelters, 
and the scenic beauty of the land, the Lebanon must have been 
a very attractive habitat. Attractive portions of the earth’s 
surface have a way of being enthusiastically invaded by men, 
but it is impossible for us now to offer evidence for the predi- 
cation of an invasion of a different race to account for the 


22A, Keith and T. D. McCown, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel. Volume II. The 
Fossil Human Remains from the Levalloiso-Mousterian (Oxford University Press, 


1937), pp. 74-5, and Plate XXVIII. 
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cultural change that took place toward the end of this humid 
period. The time had come for a change-over from the flake 
cultures to the blade cultures, for the gradual introduction 
of a completely new tradition in the way of making flint tools. 
It is difficult to believe that other changes did not take place 
at the same time. 

It could have been that the blade cultures developed on the 
spot. Of course, the final study will reveal whether the change 
was really as gradual as we now think it was. There seems to 
be evidence, at Mount Carmel, of a mingling of the two physi- 
cal strains, that of the Homo sapiens and of the Neanderthal 
type, and quite possibly this mixture continued to progress, 
with the effect of the slow disappearance of the Neanderthal 
from the land, the blade culture becoming dominant during 
the process. Or there could have been new and more vigorous 
influxes of the Homo sapiens people, bringing with them first 
the idea and later the practice of making tools according to 
the blade pattern. For the moment, the gradual nature of the 
change in tool types certainly favors the idea of a development 
of the new style in situ. It might well be that we are close to 
the center of origination and diffusion of the blade cultures.” 
No matter what final opinion may eventuate, it is already 
clear that ancient man left in the five levels of the Transition 
one of the most brilliant of the multifaceted treasures of Ksar 
’Akil. This Transition has been suspected at other sites, but 
‘we will be able to elucidate the situation as completely as 
possible. A minor satisfaction which will result from this 
phase of our study will be the clarification not only of the 
general problem, but of the tools found at the Cave of Antelias, 
not five minutes’ walk from Ksar ’Akil, by the pioneer Father 
G. Zumoffen, S.J., just at the turn of the century.“ For there 
were people who preferred that capacious cave to our rock 


23An opinion already expressed, for Palestine, by Professor D. A. E. Garrod, 
“The Upper Palaeolithic in the Light of Recent Discovery,” Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society (London), n.s., IV (1938), 1-26; specifically, pp. 14 ff. 

2G. Zumoffen, S.J., Note sur la découverte de l’homme Quaternaire de la Grotte 
d’Antélias au Liban (Beyrouth, 1893); La Phénicie avant les Phéniciens (Beyrouth, 


1900), pp. 49-87. 
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shelter, in the time of the Transition. The valley was becom- 
ing positively crowded. 

During this time, the precipitation had become considerably 
reduced, for the peak of the “pluvial” was over; but the 
amount of rain was still noticeably better distributed and more 
plentiful than it is today. Rhinoceros had disappeared, but 
plenty of bovine animals and deer remained to feed the popu- 
lation. Then a definite change occurs, both in climate, tool 
manufacture and tastes in food. The era of the Lower Aurig- 
nacian is on. 

This change is signalized for us by the radical difference 
between the red and brown earths. But it took some time for 
the inhabitants at that time to notice the change, and for the 
older men and women to start complaining that “things 
weren’t like they were when they were young.” We may well 
suppose that the people were now almost completely of the 
Homo sapiens type; for this statement we now have skeletal 
evidence from Ksar ’Akil itself and do not need to rely on 
analogy with what has been found at other sites. Egbert’s 
relatives buried him near the beginning of this new era. 

It need hardly be emphasized that the definitive analysis 
of this skeleton can only be proposed after the various bones 
have been extracted from the breccia, put together, and 
thoroughly studied. Still, the skull was more accessible than 
the rest of the skeleton (having been found in a softer matrix 
than that surrounding the rest of the skeleton), and conse- 
quently enough of it has been seen to allow us to set down a 
few preliminary remarks about it.” 

The remains are those of a child who was between seven 
and eight years at the time of his death. This fact is a disap- 
pointing one, for the racial and mature characteristics are not 
yet well expressed in an individual of such tender years. How- 
ever, not only can a fair amount of information be elicited 


25This account differs somewhat from a preliminary one made by the writer, 
“Aurignacian Man in Syria,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology, n.s., IV 
(1946), 252-3. As the work of reconstruction goes on, one needs scarcely mention, 
new knowledge will be gained. For example, the teeth have not yet been X-rayed. 
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from such a specimen, but any advance in our knowledge of 
Palaeolithic children is not to be despised. 

The brain case would seem to be thoroughly modern, in the 
sense of resembling Cro-Magnon man; this type, fairly well 
studied in the milieu of Upper Palaeolithic Europe, differed 
but little from European man of our day. As was to be ex- 
pected, the brain case will most probably turn out to be 
longer, and lower than that of recent man; its walls are mark- 
edly thicker than would be those of a modern child of the same 
age. The face is larger and heavier. The chin is much more 
modern in build than we had at first thought on inspecting 
the partially revealed mandible in the breccia. The perma- 
nent teeth do not differ materially from modern teeth. The 
milk teeth seem to indicate a Neanderthaloid condition; and 
if this indeed proves to be the fact, it will be very interesting 
indeed. 

The cultural remains associated with the skeletons show 
clearly a lingering on of a Levalloisian influence; at Mount 
Carmel we have the hybrid situation as regards the skeletons 
found in the Levalloiso-Mousterian; we had anticipated, 
therefore, that Egbert would indicate a diminished, but still 
perceptible, Neanderthaloid influence in his physical make- 
up. The fact that the skeleton is as Neanthropic as it is be- 
comes a very important addition to our knowledge of the blade 
cultures and the peoples who made such tools. We may be 
legitimately allowed to concede some probability to the opin- 
ion that the sapiens type predominated during the preceding 
Transition period. Since Mount Carmel has no representative 
of man of this time, and since Egbert is the oldest skeleton so 
far discovered in Lebanon and Syria, the publication of the 
final analysis of this skeleton and its comparison with the few 
Palaeolithic children hitherto studied is awaited with antici- 
pation by anthropologists. 

The fact that we have here an obviously intentional burial 
indicates that respectful care of the corpse, already in force 
in other parts of the world even among Mousterian folk, con- 
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tinued to be observed by the Aurignacian people in this area. 
No grave furniture has béen identified as certainly concomit- 
ant upon the burial, although a large number of fragments of 
tortoise tantalize us with such a possibility. These fragments 
were intimately associated with Egbert’s skull, but in such a 
disorganized state that we can not be sure the tortoise was 
deliberately buried with the child. The extreme rarity of 
such fragments throughout the whole Aurignacian at Ksar 
’Akil, however, makes this collection of them suggestive of 
intentional inclusion in the burial. We are not in a position 
to state that the burial clearly indicates a belief in an after- 
life; but we can be sure that the children (for there are frag- 
ments of another skeleton visible in the burial) were interred 
by sympathetic and careful hands. 

The people of the Lower Aurignacian, with their tech- 
nology geared to the new idea of the blade culture, their meat 
supplies sought from the ranks of the deer and the goat (and 
the snail) rather than from those of the heavier animals, their 
climate practically modern, lived on at Ksar ’Akil until to- 
ward the end of the next great rainy period, evidenced by 
Complex 2, the peak of which occurred in the neighborhood 
of perhaps 50,000 to 70,000 years before the present. When 
this era was almost over, we are offered a new culture for our 
delectation. For all we know, a new race may have introduced 
the Middle (or true) Aurignacian; but of this we can hardly 
be sure. In any case, we now see man entering upon an epoch 
which, amid innumerable vicissitudes, was destined to last on 
and on for a very long time here, as it does in Palestine.” As 
one should expect in a way of life that endured for millennia, 
the Aurignacian had its ups and downs. In our excavating, 
we had already noted how the tools show now a development 
to a peak of technical excellence, now a decline, often abrupt, 
to periods of poor endeavor and general ‘dilapidation. But 
here we must hold up the hand of caution: of the culture of 


26R. de Vaux, O.P., “La préhistoire de la Syrie et de la Palestine d’aprés les 
recherches récentes,” Revue Biblique (Paris), LIII (1946), 99-124; specifically, p. 112. 
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these ancient folk, we know best the technology; but even so, 
we have not a complete knowledge, for it is only the lithic 
tools that are preserved for our study. It seems quite plausi- 
ble to suspect that here we have a similar situation to that 
analyzed at Mount Carmel by Professor Garrod”—namely, 
an emphasis on tools made of wood, rather than of stone. For 
this we have the evidence of the flint scrapers and gravers that 
could well be used for such carpentering, and the fact that 
the terrain abounded in trees. It so often happens that a human 
group is capable of an art, but shows poor talent in its execu- 
tion, because the members are much more interested in some 
other activity. This “focal orientation,” in a technological 
sense, could well have been wooden tools during much of the 
Aurignacian at Ksar ’Akil. 

From the Lower Aurignacian on, too, the folk that lived 
here made occasional awls of bone; many of these are delicate 
and sharp, and we even have gorges (obviously designed for 
the trapping of unwary birds) from the uppermost levels. 
We are naturally led to suspect that the bone awls were em- 
ployed in the fabrication of clothing, from the hides of ani- 
mals. But the bone industry of Ksar ’Akil makes a very poor 
showing when compared with what Upper Palaeolithic man 
produced in Europe. The general impression is borne in on 
one that the Aurignacian, once well established here, lan- 
guished for long in a backwater area. Not only the considera- 
tion of the stone and bone industries contributes to this con- 
clusion, but we are conscious of the lacuna left by the com- 
plete absence of art. How delightful it would have been to 
come upon even one cave painting like the many magnificent 
masterpieces of northern Spain and southern France. 

That personal decoration was not completely neglected 
during this period is certainly attested by the ocher mills; it is 
difficult to imagine ocher being used primarily for anything 
else than application to the person, as it is so applied by a 


27D. A. E. Garrod, Environment, Tools and Man. An Inaugural Lecture (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1946), pp. 23-4. 
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number of primitive peoples today. There are several mol- 
lusc shells from the sea, with perforations at the apices; but 
it is impossible for us to state apodictically that these were 
pierced by man for suspension, as the part involved is the one 
most apt to be worn through naturally. It seems very possible, 
however, that these were used either as playthings or decora- 
tions. 

In the meantime, the fauna has continued to acknowledge 
the long dominance of deer and goat and snails; the animals 
indicate in no uncertain terms that the neighborhood of Ksar 
"Akil was well forested at this time, although the very moist 
times of fhe second phase of the last glacial time will never 
return. The bare hills and mountains of the Lebanon range 
are strictly modern products: deforestation began a long time 
ago, as history reckons a long time, but only yesterday accord- 
ing to the secular scale of prehistory. The Egyptian navy was 
made from the Cedars of the Lebanon; Solomon secured cedar 
and gold and artisans from the Phenician Ahiram; the timber 
of the Lebanon caused .countless invasions. ‘“Man’s inhu- 
manity to man,” chiefly because careless of the future and the 
future’s needs, has left the Lebanon still a strikingly beautiful, 
but a barren and unforested country. 

The general trend of the Aurignacian continued, while the 
tools became smaller and smaller. A relatively short time be- 
fore the laying down of the topmost stone bed, Complex 3 as 
we now call it, a very gradual change led to a local variety of 
Upper Aurignacian. But the barb or pin that we noticed dur- 
ing the excavation of the top layers is evidence for a coming 
cultural movement of considerable importance, and weapon 
points made with the same technique represent a link with the 
Upper Aurignacian of Europe. We shall discuss the new 
cultural development after a few paragraphs, since we must 
draw on finds made elsewhere for elucidation of the true sig- 
nificance of this little tool. Shortly before the humid period 
which left us Complex 3 (laid down perhaps 15,000 to 21,000 
years ago), the barb is found, but it becomes numerically nota- 
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ble during it. Incidentally, this artifact is a prime exhibit 
proving the efficacy of the employment of the sieve for every 
inch of excavated earth, for it is so tiny, as a rule, that the 
pickmen could well have missed most of them. And it is the 
representative of the first faint movement of the Mesolithic— 
a completely new major division of the Stone Age. 

The reader has no doubt already been complimenting him- 
self on his acumen, because he has noticed that, in the history 
of Ksar ’Akil, every instance of a change in climate has had 
associated with it a change in culture. And such is the case. 
Man’s response to his environment maneuvers in mysterious 
manner. We do not subscribe to the simplistic theory of en- 
vironmental determinism; but certainly action and reaction 
between environment and behavior should occur. Environ- 
ment is a complex factor, and a potent one. But variety and 
number of game animals, preferences as regards shelter, effi- 
ciency of hunting tools and methods, integrations of psycho- 
logical patterns and cultural modes—these and a host of other 
factors combined with man’s free will to produce the elusive 
and fragmentary history of Ksar ’Akil as we read it today. 
The separation of individual vectors, difficult enough when 
an anthropologist is dealing with a living, speaking tribe, is 
hardly within the grasp of one who has but the meager evi- 
dence of prehistory upon which to erect a satisfying structure 
of theory. 

Relying on the evidence to hand, and making inferences 
with due caution by analogy from the ways of contemporary 
“primitives,” we can pierce tentatively and with fumbling 
beam of light some distance into the cloud of nescientness 
which has until recently obscured the history of man in the 
Stone Age. We enter upon a world very different from our 
own: conservatism reigns here, whereas we are conditioned to 
rapid change; technology is extraordinarily simple, while in 
our civilization technology is not only powerful and com- 
plicated, but has obscured with its brill‘ant material triumphs 
other departments of culture. 
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The technology of early man is, of course, the element of his 

life and times that is best known to us; but even for this ele- 
ment, we have only a partial picture. As time went on, his 
command of his chief raw material for tools—flint—became 
greater; the delicate, often beautiful later tools argue a greater 
self-discipline of the manufacturer, as well as as an enhanced 
technique and feeling for the substance to be shaped into tools. 
In general, we can be fairly sure that early man’s social sys- 
tem was simple, for complexity in this regard is most often 
something of a function of numbers and propinquity. How- 
ever, perhaps he was very conscious of this element in his life; 
the aboriginal Australians were considered a simple folk, 
until it took two generations of anthropologists to unravel the 
complexities of their social set-up. It is quite probable that 
ancient man already had such social canons as would regulate 
his dealings with other members of the local group and with 
strangers. Quite possibly, these canons also went into some 
detail concerning what persons he could marry. Monogamy, 
it is extremely likely to suppose, was the accepted form of 
familial relationship. That there must have been some divi- 
sion of labor between the sexes—the men almost certainly do- 
ing the hunting, the women the gathering of roots and berries 
—seems plausible. Any further division of labor is unprov- 
able, but there may have been rudimentary social classes and 
specialization of certain individuals for various activities. A 
hint of trade with other peoples may be contained in the two 
or three pieces of obsidian we found at Ksar ’Akil; the nearest 
natural occurrence of this material is in Anatolia. But the 
commercial and manufacturing phases of this ancient culture 
must have been extremely local; the small groups were self- 
sufficient. 

We know absolutely nothing of any legal system in force at 
the time, although most probably an uncomplicated form of 
customary law obtained in restricted areas; and the language 
of these ancient people is lost forever. As for their religion, 
it may well have been simple and noble, as the work of Father 
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Schmidt and others has shown to be the case with so many of 
the most simple aliterate peoples of today.™ But, sadly enough, 
what must have been an interesting structure of customs, cere- 
monies and other nonmaterial cultural traits remains a 
mystery. 

Although the general area of the Lebanon and Syria has 
been scarcely touched by prehistoric investigation, still enough 
data have been gleaned from other localities in the neighbor- 
hood of Ksar ’Akil to make our own site more interesting, and 
to help us view it as existing otherwise than in a complete 
vacuum. 

Wetzel and Haller, for instance,” made a survey of the rela- 
tively large plain to the east of Tripoli, in northern Lebanon. 
The point of paramount interest to us in their report is the 
observation of a succession of earths quite in harmony with 
our own. The older earths of the latest Pleistocene soils were 
always red, and contained tools of the Levalloiso-Mousterian 
tradition; upon the red earths rested brown, in which Aurig- 
nacian artifacts were found; finally, the topmost stratum was 


black, and at its base Mesolithic implements were discovered. 
The reader will remember that Ksar ’Akil’s layers were 
grouped into series of red, brown and black soils; considered 
according to the broad lines of these series, our artifacts agree 
in general with those associated with the several soils in the 
vicinity of Tripoli. Our refined dating can be applied to what 


283W. Schmidt, $.V.D., Die Ursprung der Gottesidee (6 vols.; Munster i.W., 1926- 
1935). Condensed and translated as The Origin and Growth of Religion (New York, 
1931). The fact that not everyone agrees with the totality of the theoretical structure 
fashioned by Father Schmidt does not negate the extreme value of the contributions 
he has made and the fundamental correction of many distorted notions he has 
achieved. Msgr. John M. Cooper, in “The Origin and Early History of Religion,” 
Primitive Man, II (1929), 33-50, has written in his concise and clear manner a 
critique of the situation which remains an extraordinarily useful paper on the subject. 

2°R. Wetzel and J. Haller, “Le quaternaire de la région de Tripoli,” Notes et 
Mémoires, Section géologique, Délégation générale de France au Levant, IV (1945), 
1-48. The same information is summarized in “Sur le Quaternaire cétier de la Région 
de Tripoli (Liban),” Publications Techniques et Scientifiques de l’Ecole francaise 
d’Ingénieurs de Beyrouth, No. 6 (1944), pp. 34-39. This summary is somewhat more 
accessible in America than the first-cited paper. 
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these investigators turned up. Our uppermost level is linked 
with the Mesolithic, also, in a typological manner. We made 
a small sounding in a cave a few minutes’ walk from our rock 
shelter, and there found a general assemblage of tools like 
those of our topmost layers; but, in addition to the tiny barb 
and in the same tradition, there was a small trapezoid tool. A 
complex group of microliths, as small, geometrically shaped 
artifacts are termed, has been found in the sand dunes south 
of Beirat, by Father Henri Fleisch, S.J., of the Université St- 
Joseph of that city,” and these too are cousins in technique to 
our flint pin. It would seem, therefore, that we need only more 
detailed and continuous information to allow us to state with 
certainty that the Mesolithic in the Lebanon grew uninter- 
ruptedly out of the Aurignacian; we can already see fairly 
well how it happened. Similar finds of this and other periods 
have been made in the Lebanon, but they have been what we 
call “surface finds.” They are useful in proving the presence 
at some time of a certain culture in the area and in providing 
material for the mapping of geographical distribution of a 
cultural area. But one must find the objects in some such for- 
tunate stratigraphy as we possess at Ksar ’Akil for them to 
proffer chronological connotations. Typology may flourish 
after stratified sites have been amply studied. 

Other finds of Father Fleisch and companion collectors, 
however, were located in various marine terraces, and these 
furnish a basis for chronological correlations. So, Father 
Fleisch has found Levalloiso-Mousterian artifacts on a ter- 
race which happily corroborates our proposed dating of that 
culture.” Studies of the marine terraces of the Lebanon, both 


30Personal communication. 
31H. Fleisch, S.J., “Le Levalloisien du niveau +15 a Ras-Beyrouth (Liban),” 


Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francaise (Paris), XLIII (1946), 229-301. J. 
Haller, in various notes published in the Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 1940-3, 
describes several small sites with Aurignacian, Transitional and Levalloiso-Mousterian 
remains in the Lebanon; his finds can be easily correlated with ours. His general 
sketch of the condition of prehistory in the area, “Apercu sur la préhistoire de la 
Syrie et du Liban en 1945,” Notes et Mémoires, Délégation générale de Franee au 
Levant, IV (1945), 49-58, shows how little has hitherto been done concerning the 
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geographical” and geological,” lend their support to our pres- 
ent ideas concerning the chronology of Ksar ’Akil. Dr. 
Wright’s preliminary conclusion is that the deposits of Ksar 
’Akil were all laid down during the time of the last glacial 
cycle in Europe—a conclusion we find encouraging. 


APPRAISAL OF THE TREASURES 


It may sound perilously like boasting for us to state that 
Ksar ’Akil is a truly remarkable site. But such a forthright 
statement is well founded on facts, facts which have been 
itemized in the course of this discussion. For sheer quantity 
(to commence with the lowest category of considerations) , we 
are assured of Ksar ’Akil’s premier position. It is the deepest 
excavation in the world of a site representing Middle and 
Upper Palaeolithic periods. The number of pieces of flint 
and bone that emerged from our shaft was incredible, being 
in the order of millions. Even while watching the work in 
progress, one wondered where there was room for ordinary 
soil, so numerous were the bags of flints.and bones that re- 
mained for inspection. 

But for value to the science of Early Man, Ksar ’Akil as- 
suredly ranks among the world’s great sites. —Thhe number and 
clear distinction of our levels (we have established thirty-seven 
provisional strata) will enable us to study the sundry cultures 
with a delicacy of detail that has never been surpassed. The 
fact of continuity is also of great importance; there was no 
break in habitation here, and we can follow the succession of 


prehistory of these two countries. He attempts to correlate the materials already 
found with the chronology proposed by Picard for Palestine (L. Picard, “Inferences 
on the Problem of the Pleistocene Climate of Palestine and Syria drawn from 
Flora, Fauna and Stratigraphy,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society (London), 
Vol. II (1937), pp. 58-70; and Structure and Evolution of Palestine (Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, 1943), pp. 84 ff.) ; but we have found this not to be a fruitful 
process, owing in part to the very broad lines of Picard’s evidence and theory. 

32Especially the work of M. l’Abbé E. de Vaumas, “Les terrasses d’abrasion 
marine de la céte Libanaise,” Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte 
(Cairo), XXI (1947), 21-85. 

383A paper by Dr. Wright presenting his conclusions will appear shortly in the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago). 
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cultures, and the development of cultures, with assurance. The 
Transition period will be a new and critical chapter in the 
history of Stone Age Man in the Near East; the long and 
plentifully documented Aurignacian of Ksar ’Akil will be- 
come a standard for the whole area as well. Our human skele- 
tons, the oldest thus far found in Lebanon and Syria, and the 
first Aurignacian- human remains in the Near East, are also 
among the very few in the world accurately dated as deriving 
from the earliest days of the Aurignacian. The greatest glory 
of Ksar ’Akil, however, is the erection of a chronological con- 
cordance not only of the elements existing at the site among 
themselves, but of the site, which represents a large section of 
the Near East, with the European prehistoric scene. To this 
concordance, within the limits of the last glacial cycle, all 
cognate sites in the Levant must apply themselves. As long 
as the science of Early Man will be studied, its students, 
especially those concéntrating on the Near East, will employ 
and admire the treasures of Ksar ’Akil. 





Power Politics in the 
Atomic Age 


SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


I 
HE discovery of atomic energy has been described by 
the physical scientists as the most epoch-making event 
= since the discovery of fire. 

That this is not the language of exaggeration but of sober 
fact can be confirmed by any student of politics who has had 
the privilege of discussing the subject with atomic scientists 
actually concerned at close quarters with this great new source 
of power. These men are overwhelmed with the awful respon- 
sibility which has devolved upon the human race in general, 
and upon themselves and their scientific colleagues in partic- 
ular, for the right use of a discovery which contains such 
immense and as yet quite incalculable possibilities of weal or 
woe for mankind. They find themselves suddenly called down 
from their ivory tower of physical research and placed in the 
very center of the stage of the world’s public affairs: and in 
this new and unaccustomed role they are eager to enlist the 
cooperation of all public-spirited citizens and especially of 
their colleagues in the political sciences. For they feel that, 
quite apart from the specific political problems which atomic 
energy calls upon us to face in the immediate future, the mere 
task of persuading the American and other democratic peoples 
to realize the magnitude of the discovery and the unprece- 
dented dimensions of the issues which it opens up for public 
consideration is one in which they need the widest possible 
support from every section of the community. It is under the 
impression of a recent conversation with some of these vigilant 
and deeply anxious guardians of this terrifying force that I 
am speaking. 
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I spoke just now of the dimensions of the new discovery. 
Let me return to this point and set it in perspective. 

We are all familiar from the textbooks which we read at 
school with the effect which certain discoveries and inventions 
have had upon the course of history. We think of the changes 
brought about by the mariner’s compass, by gunpowder, by 
printing, by the steam engine, by flying, and we count dis- 
coveries of this order as major inventions. Atomic energy is 
much more than a major invention. It is altogether in a 
different class from the invention which enabled Christo- 
pher Columbus to discover this continent and from that 
other invention to which we owe this morning’s newspaper. 
It is, as I said, of a different dimension. It differs from 
them as a foothill differs from a mountain. When you 
find yourself immediately under a great mountain, in the 
valley of Chamonix, for instance, just beneath the highest 
peak in Europe, you cannot really see Mont Blanc. You may 
strain your eyes upward to catch a glimpse of the summit, 
but you cannot view it in all its broad majesty, as it is opened 
out to you across the Lake of Geneva thirty or forty miles 
away. We are only in the fourth year of the Atomic Age and 
therefore, figuratively speaking, still in the Valley of Chamo- 
nix. But we cannot wait to take a leisurely journey to Geneva 
in order to enjoy the view: for there is action to be taken. 
So let us lift our eyes, and even strain our eyes, to gaze upward 
at the mountain, so that we can henceforward go abvut our 
daily business with the constant sense of its overshadowing 
dimensions. For the mountain is there and it will stay there. 
Atomic Energy cannot be un-discovered, much as in our 
weaker moments we might wish this to be possible. In such a 
mood we would do well to refortify our spirits by communion 
with Burke.’ So you will pardon me for recalling to you some 
familiar words: “Where duty renders a critical situation a 
necessary one, it is our business to keep free from the evils 


1This paper was read at a meeting of The Burke Society, Fordham University, 
Dec. 1, 1948. 
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attendant upon it and not to fly from the situation itself .. . to 
model our principles to our duties and our situation . . . and 
rather to run the risk of falling into faults in a course which 
leads us to act with effect and energy than to loiter out our 
days without blame and without use.” 


II 

The problems which confront mankind as the result of the 
discovery of atomic energy extend over the whole range of the 
world’s public life. They are social, economic and educa- 
tional, as well as political. But we must confine ourselves here 
to political problems in the narrower sense of that word. Even 
sO, as you will see, the field is broad enough. 

The effect of the new discovery upon the political life of 
the world is twofold. It has brought the World Community 
upon the scene of active politics: and it must mark the end of 
the long divorce between Power and Law in the relations 
between States. 

Let me first deal briefly with these two broad affirmations, 
before carrying the argument into greater detail. 

Prophets and philosophers have often looked forward to 
some ordering of the human race which would put an end to 
war and ensure permanent peace upon a basis of justice. Such 
anticipations, as voiced by the prophets of the Old Testament, 
form part of the Christian heritage. But they have also been 
enunciated by the sages of the East, as our Chinese friends, 
in particular, often remind us and, more wistfully but with 
no less sincerity, by that austere and lonely figure, the philoso- 
pher-Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. But, until yesterday, until 
the discovery of atomic energy, all this was in the realm of 
fanciful imagination. It was the baseless fabric of a vision. 
It was quite unrelated to actual political reality, whether in 
the West or in the East. And, of course, it was equally un- 
related to the serious study of political science. The Stoics, 
from whom Marcus Aurelius had derived the concept of the 
World Community, had not taken the work of the philoso- 
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phers of the Greek City-State, in particular the work of Aris- 
totle, and attempted to apply it to the larger world of the 
Macedonian and Roman Empires. Their so-called cosmo- 
politanism was really only an escape from political and social 
reality. 

Thus the notion of the world community, so far from being 
helpful to the study of political science, has actually been a 
hindrance to it. It has served to perpetuate an unrealistic and 
romantic strain of thinking—if thinking it can be called— 
which has persisted as an undercurrent in the intellectual life 
of the West, breaking out from time to time in the evocations 
of poets, from Virgil and Dante to Tennyson and Victor Hugo 
and still encumbering the path of practical statesmen in the 
present generation. 

But today the world community has suddenly become a 
reality, because atomic energy has confronted men as men, the 
whole human race, with a common danger. When we are told 
by the former Deputy Chief of the Naval Intelligence of the 
United States that weapons have been discovered and can actu- 
ally now be applied which are capable of wiping out all life, 
human, animal and vegetable, on the planet, we become con- 
scious of a community of interest among men, as men, very dif- 
ferent from the pale philosophizing of Marcus Aurelius. And 
we realize that in this new-found community of interest, we 
have at length acquired what has hitherto been so conspicu- 
ously lacking—a social basis for law on the world level. 

This brings me to the second of the two great effects of 
atomic energy upon politics—that it marks the end of the long 
divorce between Power and Law, or to use the language of 
the day, the end of power politics. 


III 


Political thinking on the world level has hitherto been 
baffled by two distinct if interrelated impediments. The first 
on which I have already dwelt, was that there could be no 
world organization until there was a social consciousness on 
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the world level to sustain it. The second was that, in the 
absence of such a consciousness of community, there could 
be no World Law. Ubi soctetas ibi jus, runs the old saying. 
Where there is a community consciousness there is law. The 
converse is equally true. Where there is no community con- 
sciousness there is no Law. There is law in a department store. 
But there is no Law as between the haphazard conglomeration 
of persons on its escalator. Before the discovery of atomic 
energy the inhabitants of the globe, seen from the angle of 
sociology, were a haphazard conglomeration. There was no 
basis for the institution of law, no leverage to apply the force 
weeded for its working, no valid ground for a comparison 
between the ordered world of external Nature and the activi- 
ties and institutions of mankind. Politically speaking, world 
affairs were in a state of chronic disorder. 

Atomic energy, by promoting the awakening of social con- 
sciousness on the world level, has made possible at last the 
emergence of World Law. 

At this point we encounter a lion on our path, in the shape 
of an old and obstinate confusion of thought. Let us turn aside 
to deal with it. 

Is there not a body of knowledge already in existence which 
claims to be recognized as law in the field which we are con- 
sidering? How can we declare that world affairs are in a state 
of chronic disorder when jurists have worked out an elaborate 
system of rules to regulate relations between States and when 
most of these have been accepted and are habitually observed 
by governments? Have we overlooked the existence of Inter- 
national Law, both as an academic study and as a working 
system, and ignored the influence of this legacy of the ancient 
world and of late medieval and seventeenth-century jurists 
upon the conduct of interstate relations? 

No, we have not overlooked it. The existence of Interna- 
tional Law is a fact and, within its own limits, a significant 
and welcome fact. But it is not World Law. To regard it 
as such is to fall into the error of the romanticists. 
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There are two distinct strains in International Law, or 
rather in what has been written and taught about it—one 
might almost say, two souls within a single body of knowledge. 
The first is a legacy of the Stoic philosophers. Imbued with 
the sense of the divine ordering of the world, which they found 
reflected both in external Nature and in the soul of man, they 
sought for a similar order in the political réalm. This led 
them, and the Roman jurists who had been submitted to their 
teaching, to frame the concept of the Law of Nations. In its 
criginal form this concept was applied within the borders of 
a single State or Nation (in the American sense of the word) 
that is to say, within the Roman Empire. No Roman jurist 
thought of applying it to the barbarian world beyond the 
Roman Wall in Scotland or on the further side of the Rhine. 
It was a particular way of administering what we should 
today entitle national or municipal law. But after the Roman 
and the medieval system that followed it had broken up and 
the postmedieval European world became divided into a 
number of completely independent and so-called sovereign 
states, with nothing more than a rudimentary diplomatic sys- 
tem to facilitate their mutual relations, the need for some code 
of rules to regulate those relations became very evident—if not 
to the sovereigns themselves, at least to their secretaries and 
advisers, their majordomos and Chiefs of Protocol. Thus a 
system of diplomatic practice came into being and such regu- 
lations as won general acceptance among sovereigns were com- 
piled in the form of general treatises. This process of com-’ 
pilation has continued from the seventeenth century down to 
our own day. But what is enshrined in these ponderous vol- 
umes is not law but essentially a body of etiquette—the 
etiquette to be observed in the mutual relations of lawless 
sovereign States which recognize no binding law superior to 
their own power, States which indeed, until very recently, 
had not been ready even to pay lip service to the concept of 


the World Community. 
Now you will see what I meant when I said that Interna- 
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tional Law was a source of confusion. It is indeed a double 
confusion. There is a confusion in the contents of the treatises 
of International Law themselves—between the two souls in the 
one body—and the confusion between International Law so- 
called and World Law. This latter confusion has been inten- 
sified by the fact that, through the inadvertence of the aca- 
demic authorities, the study of what ought to be called Diplo- 
matic Practice has for two centuries and more been allowed 
to figure as a subject of study in university faculties of law. 
This has certainly been an impediment in the development 
of the study of jurisprudence and has been one of the reasons 
for the long-continued divorce between law and the other 
social sciences. It was not until the first decade of this century 
that the great Swiss jurist, Max Huber, citizen of a land 
which knows, as Americans know, what law really is, broke 
down the dividing wall in his masterly book on the Sociologi- 
cal Foundations of International Law. But even today his 
work has not made its full impact upon minds wedded to 
antiquated notions and systems. 


IV 

This digression upon the so-called study of International 
Law was necessary in order to explain what posterity, looking 
back from the orderly life of the Atomic Age, will surely 
regard as a glaring paradox, namely, that during the four and 
a half centuries between the break-up of the medieval system 
and the discovery of atomic energy—roughly between 1500 
and 1945—while the treatises of International Law were be- 
coming bulkier and bulkier, the rulers to whom these rules 
were supposed to apply remained consistently and unasham- 
edly lawless. For this was the period when the first question 
asked in the chancelleries about a proposed course of action 
was not “Is it lawful?”’—still less, “Is it constitutional ?”— 
but “Is it expedient?” ‘And expediency was habitually meas- 
ured—very carefully and conscientiously measured—in the 
scales of Power. The name given to this cold-blooded opera- 
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tion, which was an offense not only against Christjanity but 
against the moral order as conceived by the Stoics, was a 
pitiful piece of intellectual camouflage. It was called “Reason 
of State,” as though sovereign rulers had a Reason of their 
own, a sort of microcosm of the Divine Reason which pervades 
the universe. This is in line with the hypocrisy which has 
pervaded and still continues to pervade this whole subject. 
The sovereign sits on his throne issuing commands according 
to his own arbitrary will and pleasure. If, like the great 
Frederick, he prides himself on being an intellectual, he has 
a copy of Machiavelli in his pocket, or by his bedside. Some- 
where in the palace there is a back room stocked with so-called 
legal material-and occupied by an attorney whose business it 
is to turn out the best juridical trappings that his craft can 
produce for a policy already predetermined according to the 
measurement of the Balance of Power. 

In these circumstances it may well be asked how this un- 
ceasing rivalry for power between lawless rulers did not 
drench the world with blood and how it was possible for man- 


kind to achieve a very considerable advance in material prog- 
ress during the four centuries in question. 
The answer is to be found chiefly in a single word—Sea 


power. 

Neither Frederick the Great nor Louis XIV nor any of 
the other haughty monarchs of the European Continent held 
the real keys to power. These were in the hands of an island 
community, with a population far inferior to that of France, 
or any other continental European country, but supreme on the 
element which controlled the relations between the European 
continent—that cockpit of power politics—and the rest of 
mankind. 

The rulers of Britain were no less swayed by expediency 
than their compeers across the Channel and the North Sea. 
They were indeed the world’s foremost practitioners in the 
handling of the Balance of Power. But they practiced ex- 
pediency with a difference. In the hands of a Cromwell, a 
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Marlborough, a Pitt, a Castlereagh, a Palmerston, a Salisbury, 
expediency acquired, I will not say an ethical—still less a 
Christian—content, but at least something more than a super- 
ficial ethical tinge. This can be verified by any careful reader 
of British diplomatic documents, which illustrate how, some- 
times in very perplexing circumstances, British statesmen and 
diplomats have striven, if I may once more have recourse to 
Burke, ‘‘so to be patriots as not to forget” they were “gentle- 
men.” Thus Britain, though necessarily forming part of the 
European power-political system, occupied a somewhat de- 
tached position, psychologically as well as geographically. 
She was always embarrassed, and is still embarrassed today, 
in her relations with the major Continental Powers, because 
she has never subscribed wholeheartedly to the creed and code 
of Machiavelli. 

If we had more time at our disposal we might enquire how 
tar this was due to Christian and other related moral influences 
and how far to more strictly political causes. It must be suffi- 
cient here to leave the deeper causes on one side and to con- 
centrate on the one which is of direct concern to our argument. 


V 

Sea power is a very drastic and compelling form of power, 
but it is better suited than land power for use by a constitu- 
tional people. Successful admirals are less tempted than 
successful generals to make pronunciamentos and to usurp 
supreme power, for the simple reason that they cannot assem- 
ble their troops on dry land. Thus the British Navy has never 
bred a Napoleon or anyone bearing even the faintest resem- 
blance to him. Moreover, the navy is not only not a danger 
to popular liberties but is also singularly discreet and self- 
effacing in its own activities. It is the silent service. It exer- 
cises its power as it were by stealth, by the mere fact of its 
existence. It is essentially an agency of preventive medicine, 
rather than of surgery, in the world’s body politic, sharply ef- 
fective as its surgery.can be when needed. Thus the formidable 
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character of sea power as a diplomatic weapon has been little 
remarked by the general public, especially in inland countries. 
Indeed it has sometimes even been passed over lightly by stu- 
dents of politics themselves. It is one of the curiosities of liter- 
ary history that the standard Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy should contain only a cursory reference to the 
influence which throughout made that policy possible. Still 
more remarkable is it that the steady increase throughout the 
century from 1815 to 1914 in the efficacy of sea power due to 
the increase in the volume and character of international trade 
should not have been fully realized either by statesmen or by 
students—not even by such a prince among students as Mahan. 
That the German General Staff should have failed in 1914 
tc foresee the consequences of a British blockade is intelligible 
to anyone who knows the ravages of specialization and the 
peculiar working of single-track minds. But that in 1909, in 
the state of tension just preceding World War I, a British 
Cabinet should have.been ready to accept a substantial curtail- 
ment of British sea power as a gesture of deference to the 
devotees of “International Law” seems almost unbelievable 
in the light of after-events. Happily, Parliament came to 
the rescue. It was the Upper House, which is not a body of 
specialists, that intervened to prevent the ratification of the 
Declaration of London, thus repelling the insidious combined 
onslaught of the pacifists and the Machiavellians, banded 
together, alas, by no means for the last time. 

Thus, behind its island cliffs and the sure shield of the Royal 
Navy, Britain was able to develop a true system of Law. In 
the minds and souls of these islanders, immune from the im- 
mediate distractions and anxieties of Continental European 
power-politics, as also from its foolish ambitions, Law never 
lost the elevated quality and the special associations which 
had been attached to it in the days of its origin as tribal custom. 
It has never become avowedly nonmoral or a mere instrument 
of arbitrary power or a vehicle of cynical expediency. From 
Anglo-Saxon times, before the Norman Conquest, the English 
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kings have sworn, in the Coronation ceremony, to rule accord- 
ing to Law—under God and the Law, in the time-honored 
phrase. The tradition runs clear from Alfred the Great and 
Edward the Confessor, through Bracton and Fortescue, Black- 
stone and Burke, Maine and Bagehot, down to Acton, Dicey 
and John Morley—three strangely assorted figures of the . 
generation immediately preceding the appearance of the 
League of Nations on the political scene. 

But in the course of this long and orderly development, so 
little disturbed by the insecurity which delayed and perverted 
the growth of representative institutions among most of the 
Continental European peoples, Law changed its meaning in 
the mind of Englishmen. It is important to note and analyze 
this: for it is not the earlier but the later concept of Law which 
crossed the Atlantic and took root in this country: and it is 
only upon the basis of this later concept that the structure of 
World Law, as we of the Atomic Age are beginning to en- 
visage it, can and will be built up. 

Law is equally at home in Great Britain and in the United 
States. But there is a subtle difference in the habitual attitudes 
of the two peoples toward it. The Americans are a constitu- 
tional people. The English are a law-abiding people. Ameri- 
cans turned a fresh page in 1776, and eleven years later they 
wrote into it a Constitution. This Constitution is the frame- 
work enshrining their laws and to it they are reverently 
obedient. Indeed, owing to the reviewing power of the Su- 
preme Court, they turn to it constantly—not only the judges 
but the ordinary citizen who follows the movement of public 
affairs. For if a clause in the Constitution is found to be 
unsuited to changing conditions, it can be amended. 

This is the true function of law in a democratic community. 
It is a form of social discipline which a free people applies 
tc itself, making use of its freedom constantly to review and 
to reapply, in the light of changing social needs. It is based, 
of course, on consent rather than on force. But its lifeblood, 
its dynamism, its power to give pause to any insurgent leader 
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of mass opinion, is derived not from mere passive consent but 
from the active and responsible participation of the citizen 
body in everything that concerns the law—in legislative pro- 
grams and processes, in the working of the executive branch 
and in judicial interpretation. That is what is meant when the 
United States is described as a constitutional democracy. 

The supreme political problem of the Atomic Age is to 
make the Charter of the United Nations mean as much to 
mankind, or at least to the politically adult portion of mankind, 
as the Constitution of the United States means to the American 
people. The Charter is, of course, a much looser document. 
It is, in form, a treaty rather than a constitution and it may 
well largely remain so—at least for some generations. Man- 
kind will not be governed by it, as Americans are governed 
by the institutions set up in the Constitution of the United 
States. They will only be protected. What is essential is that 
it should acquire an authority over men’s minds and spirits 
comparable to that exercised by the national constitution in a 
democratic community and that it should thus become capable 
of evoking the sense of civic responsibility—collective human 
responsibility—which alone gives reality to the democratic 
process. 

As we shall see, the discovery of atomic energy has made 
this possible. It has brought mankind within hailing distance, 
not only of world law but of a constitutional system based 
upon that law. 

But let us return for a few moments to the island. 

Law in England has, in a thousand and more years of un- 
broken constitutional development, run the whole gamut from 
tribal custom to representative constitutional democracy. And 
in the process it has succeeded in maintaining and adapting 
elements belonging to every stage through which it has passed. 
The most conspicuous example of this is the personal feeling 
which is alive in the breasts of Englishmen throughout every 
section of the population toward the monarch, a feeling which, 
though its intensity has varied from reign to reign, is part 
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of the patrimony of the English people. The Royal Master 
has become a trusted friend, and, as occasion arises, a valued 
counselor. A very similar evolution has taken place in the 
abstract realm of law. Originating as tribal custom, it became 
first the command of a Royal Master, then the will of an 
cligarchy ruling with popular consent, and then, as in the 
United States, the social discipline of a fully responsible peo- 
ple. But all the while its essence remained unformulated. 
The English people prefer an unwritten Constitution because 
Englishmen feel in their bones that there are things in life, 
in the life of the community as in the life of the individual, 
which are too complex, too intimate, may I take an image 
from the realm of music and say too polyphonic, to be set out 
in chapters and paragraphs. Burke could elaborate this far 
better than I: for that is what was in his mind when in one 
of his most famous passages he described government as essen- 
tially a moral partnership, “a partnership in every virtue and 
in all perfection.” 

It is this unwritten Constitution, this moral partnership 
between people and government, which crossed the Atlantic 
with every successive shipload of settlers from the Old Coun- 
try and formed the climate in which the Constitution of the 
United States was framed—a climate which has endured and 
in which the United States has become the greatest Power on 
earth, indeed the only Great Power in this atomic world, a 
veritable Super-Power. 


VI 

Now I hope that you will understand what I meant when 
I said that tlie Atomic Age marks the end of the long divorce 
between Power and Law. 

Let us consider what has happened to the power-political 
system which used to have its center in Europe. 

Even before the discovery of atomic energy it had passed 
into history. 

In 1914 there were eight Great Powers, of which five had 
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their seat of government on the European continent. In 1939 
there were still seven—Austria-Hungary having disappeared 
from the map. As a result of World War II, which was not 
so much a military contest as a contest between organized 
national economies, we would have been forced, even without 
the advent of atomic energy, to change the meaning of the 
concept “Great Power.” A Great Power has lately been 
defined by a well-qualified Australian scholar, who will not 
be suspected of partiality, as a State “possessing a large popu- 
lation (at least one hundred millions) living in a sovereign 
political society, wherein a wide variety of resources are 
developed within a dynamic economic system, and using 
advanced scientific and technical knowledge. in its so0cio- 
economic and political life.’ Applying' this definition to the 
existing situation, one cannot avoid the conclusion that there 
is today only one Power in that class—the United States of 
America. Great Britain is too small, both in territory and 
population. The British Commonwealth is too little organ- 
ized. So is France, though it reaches the 100 million mark. 
As for the U.S.S.R. with its state capitalism and its extensive 
use of slave labor, how can it be described as possessing either 
a dynamic economic system or a “socio-economic and political 
life” in the sense which an Australian or an American or an 
Englishman would attach to those words? A Great Power 
today must be able to count on the willing and skilled coopera- 
tion of its citizens for the organization of its war effort. This 
is impossible in present-day Russia, where there are no citizens 
but only subjects, and where the word “cooperation”’ does not 
figure in the Kremlin vocabulary. The U.S.S.R. is not a Great 
Power. She is a heterogeneous collection of mostly retrograde 
peoples held together by the tie of force. As such, despite the 
bravado of her rulers, she is unstable and therefore inherently 
weak. 

But in the Atomic Age a Power need not be strong or stably 
founded in order to be able to inflict a mortal wound. That is 
why the problem of ensuring peace by world law has assumed 
a new and urgent character. 
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Ten years ago the future of international relations seemed 
easy to predict: only the time scale left room for doubt. British 
sea power had protected the world against a major conflagra- 
tion between 1815 and 1914. This benevolent supremacy, so 
it seemed, would now pass to the United States, so soon as the 
American people were willing to accept this responsibility. 
There was no reason to suppose that American statesmen 
would play the game of power politics with less prudence and 
essential decency than their British predecessors. Thus one 
could look forward to a prolonged period of relative tran- 
quility during which, with or without a League of Nations to 
serve as a facade, international relations on the highest level 
would continue to be carried on by the uneasy cooperation of 
the Great Powers, with the United States Navy to make its 
weight felt on the side of peace in the last resort. 

This vision of the future, whether or not it appeals to you 
as pleasing, has been dispelled, as in the twinkling of an eye, by 
the discovery of atomic energy, with which must be coupled, 
for the purposes of this argument, the other weapons, of 
mass destruction—in particular, bacteria. For the most alarm- 
ing characteristic of these war weapons is not their formidable 
character, but the fact that they do not lend themselves to 
measurement in the time-honored scales of power. Frederick 
could count his grenadiers and Napoleon his armies. On such 
a calculation depended a declaration of war and an order to 
march. Britain could count her battleships and as the German 
fleet expanded she could dip into her pocket and make the 
balance more than even. Under the old diplomatic system 
there was frequently a state of tension between States. Looking 
back, indeed, it might seem that there was a chronic condition 
of general tension, affecting even the smaller states. But war, 
when it came, took a recognized form, beginning with the 
crossing of a frontier by armed forces, or with an action at sea. 

Turn now to the report submitted to the President of the 
United States in January of this year by the Air Policy Com- 
mission presided over by Mr. Thomas Finletter and signifi- 
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cantly entitled “Survival in the Air Age.” We find there a 
new and arresting word—a sinister word, “pre-placement.” 
“The pre-placement of atomic and biological weapons,” we 
read, “may soon become a major military problem.” Think out 
what this means. It means that a country can be entered— 
that is to say, invaded—in time of peace by emissaries carry- 
ing weapons against which there is no defense. Atomic wea- 
pons could be introduced in suitcases and deposited in such a 
way as to paralyze the chief nerve centers of this country 
without warning and almost instantaneously—Pearl Harbor 
magnified to the nth degree. In the same way, biological 
weapons, introduced with equal stealth, could spread plant, 
animal and human diseases which could ravage the nation, 
perhaps even more effectually than a series of explosions. 
These are the weapons to which the former Deputy Chief of 
the U. S. Naval Intelligence, whom I quoted earlier, was 
evidently referring. 

When such weapons have been set in motion, the result is not 
a displacement in the existing system of international relations, 
as happens following on a military contest. The system itself 
disappears. It ceases to function, together with the principal 
nations composing it. The world relapses into chaos, into a 
new Dark Age. 

Now you can perhaps see the full meaning of my assertion 
that Power and Law must become associated in the Atomic 
Age. It is not to be tolerated that the power to use such devil- 
ish weapons, such engines of chaos, should be allowed to rest 
in the hands of executive agents not under the strict control 
of law, not subject to constitutional procedures of the kind 
with which we Americans and British are familiar in the case 
of our own governments and their officers. 

In this situation, what are we to do? What can our govern- 
ments do? And what can we do as citizens to stimulate and 
support them? For clearly this is a case in which, following 
the advice of Burke, it is our duty to “act with effect and 


energy.” 
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This is clear from the time scale. The biological weapon is 
already available and may indeed even now be in use. The 
atomic weapon, upon which the Kremlin is working with 
frenzied energy through its slaves in the Bohemian uranium 
mines and the kidnapped scientists in its industrial establish- 
ments, will, according to the Finletter Report, be ready by 
the end of 1952. After that, as a leading journalist puts it, 
“the situation will be a waking nightmare.” We have just 
four years in which to dispel this ghastly dream and to set 
mankind on a new and constitutional course. There is no time 
to loiter. And there is no middle course, no evading of the 
issue between the lawful and unlawful use of force. We are 
at a climax of the political history of mankind. 

It is not difficult to lay down a course of action. The diffi- 
culty is to induce men to adopt the frame of mind in which 
they will seriously consider it. It is not our political science 
which is at fault. It is our climate of opinion. In November, 
1932, when World War II, that “unnecessary war,” could still 
easily have been prevented, Mr. Stimson recorded in his diary 
a conversation in the course of which, as he puts it, “I broke 
out and said that I was living in a world where all my troubles 
came from the same thing, where we are constantly shut in 
by the timidity of governments [about] making certain great 
decisions. .. . I said that the time has come when somebody 
has got to show some guts.” 

If this was true in 1932, does it not equally apply in 1948 
to some at least of the leading governments in the United 
Nations? And how can this paralysis of timidity be more fitly 
removed than by the initiative of the American people itself, 
applying its great pioneering tradition to a situation where, 
if ever, the pioneering quality is required? 


VII 
To explain and justify in detail what in my judgment re- 
quires to be done would take a second lecture. I will therefore 
keep my proposals within the briefest compass. 
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Two parallel courses of action should be pursued, one in 
regard to the Baruch Plan, the other in regard to the Charter. 

In November, 1945, the President of the United States and 
the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and Canada, in 
a joint declaration, proposed that atomic energy and the other 
weapons of mass destruction should be placed in the hands of 
the United Nations as soon as “effective enforceable safeguards 
against its use for destruction purposes” could “be devised.” 
This was pioneer thinking on an unprecedented scale: for 
never in the history of the world has a State in possession of 
a preponderant military weapon been ready to part with it. 
This was three years ago and the intervening time has been 
spent in devising a plan containing the necessary “effective 
enforceable safeguards” and in discussing it in various United 
Nations bodies. . 

In the course of these discussions three things have become 
clear. 

First, that the rulers in the Kremlin are inflexibly opposed 
to any genuine and effective system of world control for atomic 
energy. They are not prepared to follow the example of the 
three Western States in handing over a prime military weapon. 
Mr. Baruch said in his speech, referring to a promised plan 
for the control of the biological weapon, that “when a man 
learns to say A he can, if he chooses, learn the rest of the 
alphabet too.” But the men of the Kremlin have always shied 
away in alarm from the letter C. They have never even tried 
to spell the word “Cooperation.” The wonder is that they even 
cooperate with one another—if indeed they do. 

The second matter that has become clear is that the nine 
non-Soviet members of the Security Council and the over-. 
whelming majority of the members of the General Assembly 
favor the Baruch Plan. Why then, after having paid the 
Kremlin the courtesy of waiting for three years for its coopera- 
tion, should the Western governments not make up their minds 
to go forward without them? 

The first proposal then is that the Baruch Plan be carried 
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out as between the nations which are ready to participate in it. 
When the plan has actually become a working reality and 
nine-tenths of the world has been brought within its scope, 
the issue with the Kremlin will be much more clearly drawn. 
It will no longer appear, as it appears to some dupes of Soviet 
propaganda today, as an issue between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. It will be the issue, plain for all the world to see, 
between Law and naked Force, between Civilization and Bar- 
barism, between living in the clear light of day and being 
racked by a lasting nightmare. 

The third matter which has become clear is that the Baruch 
Plan requires, for’ its effectual working, a revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations—not an extensive revision, for 
only a few Articles in one Chapter are concerned—but a radi- 
cal revision. 

Let me explain. 

Mr. Baruch stated very emphatically, when he presented 
his Report to the United Nations, that his plan would not 
work, would, as he said, “be a deception to which” he was 
“unwilling to lend himself,” unless decisions arising out of 
the violation of the proposed treaty were taken by the super- 
vising authority without any of its members possessing the 
power to veto them. 

In making this proposal, so essential to his Plan, Mr. 
Baruch crossed the Rubicon which divides the realm of co- 
operation from the realm of World Government. He has, so 
far as I know, never elaborated the few sentences in which he 
referred to this matter in his speech of June 14, 1946, but to 
the political scientist the meaning of his words is clear. They 
signify the inadequacy of the existing Security Council for 
the task proposed, and the need for its replacement by a true 
executive body, a body capable of taking the prompt and 
drastic decisions for which the violation of the Atomic Treaty 
would call. Mr. Baruch was, in effect, proposing to fill up 
the one conspicuous gap in the present Charter system—the 
absence of a true Executive. Of the three elements of govern- 
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ment, the Legislature and the Judiciary are provided for, 
though their powers and habitual functions may need some 
enlargement. But what passes for an Executive is nothing but 
a standing Diplomatic Conference, a relic of the old nine- 
teenth-century European system, disguised under the mislead- 
ing title of “Council.” Even if it took decisions by a majority, 
without a veto, this body would be quite unfit to supervise the 
proposed World Authority, whose operations will extend over 
the entire world and will in course of time require the services 
of an extensive staff, including a sizable proportion of the 
world’s physicists, mining engineers and other related spe- 
cialists. 

The second proposal, then, is that the Charter should be 
amended so as to provide the United Nations with an Execu- 
tive armed with the authority needed for it to deal with this 
important new task. Such a body can, in our present demo- 
cratic age, be formed only on a democratic and representative 
basis. It should, of course, be composed of persons, not of 
States, and those persons should reach their positions as the 
outcome of a representative process. 

This is not the occasion on which to elaborate this proposal. 
It will at least serve to show that it is possible—and, in terms 
of political science, not really difficult—to reduce some of the 
notions which I used earlier in my exposition—notions such as 
World Community, World Law, world constitutional system 
—to precise and definite form, to bring them down from the 
airy clouds of speculation to serve the immediate needs of our 
generation, sorely distressed and perplexed as it is. If I have 
taken you into the past, it was because it seemed to me indis- 
pensable to bring out into the light some of the deeper causes 
of our present troubles before the opening of the debate, which 
cannot now be long delayed, on the revision of the United 


Nations Charter. 
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The Idea of a 
Christian Art 


BROTHER JUSTUS GEORGE 


I 


HE formation of a Christian philosophy has been a 
theme of perennial interest among speculative thinkers 
of the Western tradition. But, so long as this synthesis 
was equated with the infused Gift of Wisdom joined to 
rational discourse, just so long was the true concept of Chris- 
tian philosophy obscured. Now, however, that a generally 
satisfactory definition has been achieved, the implications of 
this notion in the practical order may be considered. The 
now classic definition of Pére Chenu terms a philosophy 
Christian when it implies “a conception of nature and of 
reason open to the supernatural.’”’ Now it is this definition 
which will be the point of departure for the following con- 
siderations on the nature of Christian art. 

First, however, it should be noted that when I refer to a 
Christian art, there is reference not necessarily to an art 
concerned with theological themes, but rather to an art which 
is guided by revelation and the great truths of theological 
wisdom. But this description, because of its vague universality, 
is in its present form of little constructive value. Therefore, 
in order that this discussion be not of academic import only, 
and also to illustrate with all possible precision what is meant 
by an art “guided by the great truths of theological wisdom,” 
the traits which give this expression significance will be 
sketched in the following paragraphs. 

These traits may be summarized in the notion of the sacra- 


1“ ..ume conception de la nature et de la raison ouvertes au surnaturel.” M.-D. 
Chenu, Bulletin thomiste, Janv., 1928, p. 244. 
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mental aspect of creation.” The fundamental importance of 
this notion for our present discussion rests in the fact that 
it alone affects the artist in every stage of his creative effort, 
and that it alone has cogency in the practical order. An artist 
who is deprived of this sacramental vision, as a theologian 
Jacking the virtue of Faith, “would be intellectually incapable 
of understanding the meaning of revelation and the spiritual 
(and physical) reality it proclaims.’ 


II 

In an application of this principle of sacramentalized nature 
we must first undertake an analysis of the art-work. However, 
it is necessary to keep in mind that fact which Debussy so 
frequently reiterated: in the actual order it is impossible to 
dissect an artistic creation. But, it is evident that for clarity 
of presentation the exigencies of our subject make some divi- 
sion indispensable—i/ faut distinguer pour unir. 

The fundamental division we shall employ is that between 
the idea as it exists in the mind of the artist, and this ideal 
form as it is embodied concretely outside the mind.* Since 


2The philosophical and historical foundations of this doctrine have been more 
completely developed in my “Transfigured Universe” (THouGHT, Vol. XXIII (Sept., 
1948), pp. 483-91). In this present essay I shall confine myself to an application 
of it. However, on the historical development of the teaching it seems opportune 
to point out the emphasis which Scheeben (Mysteries of Christianity, Pt. IV, Chap. 
XIV, No. 61) placed on it. This would account to a large degree for the influence 
of the doctrine on the German liturgical writers of this century, and the consequent 
interest in it. 

3] am paraphrasing these words of Pére Chenu (“La Théologie comme science au 
XIII® siécle,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, Paris, 1927, 
II, p. 70) because they are as applicable to the artist as to the scientific theologian 
since they illustrate the singular spirit which must guide all the intellectual activity 
of Christians. 

4The essential inadequacy of this division is seen when one considers that the 
artistic idea is not merely a mental picture to which the artifact must conform—a 
spiritual image to be traced in matter—but is rather the creative impulse which 
moves the artist to project into the concrete that which cannot be fully conceived 
other than as a sensible concretion. This is the glimmer of truth in the “intuition 
of forms” claimed for the art of Nicholson, Kandinsky and others. It is maintained 
that these artists have no mental image of the work, and that the artifact is generated 
as a concrete entity, and cannot be conceived under any other aspect. 
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a word is merely a conventional symbol, these two aspects of 
the single creative act will be referred to as the conceptual 
and the real form. Thus in Shakespeare’s definition of a poet 
as one who “takes an airy nothing and gives it a local habita- 
tion and a name,” the “airy nothing” would be the conceptual 
form, and the positing of this form in place and time would 
be the real form. The conceptual form, as the term is used 
here, is the idea which first moves the artist to create; however, 
it must be added that this idea is so inseparably united to the 
real form that it is only in the complete verbal, plastic, or 
melodic state that the art-work attains perfection. It may be 
said that the conceptual form compels the artist to create in 
the material sphere a work which is proper only to that 
sphere. It is for this reason that only when the work is com- 
plete does the artist himself experience the fullness of the 
original intuition. 

Perhaps this necessarily complex discussion can be illus- 
trated by the following examples which will serve to show 
that both the conceptual and the real form—in the actual 
order, inseparable—are of equal importance. For it is evident 
that there is a universal tendency, dependent on the cultural 
ethos of an age, to emphasize one of these aspects to the 
detriment of the other. 

In an age of intellectualism or by an artist of intense in- 
tellectuality the stress frequently is on the conceptual form, 
and the real form is virtually ignored. For such artists com- 
position will arouse a “joy purely cerebral comparable with 
that induced by algebra or chess.’”’ This is the art which 


5Paul Claudel, Positions et Propositions (Paris, 1928), p. 22. M. Maritain, judging 
by his remark in Art and Scholasticism (p. 143), “Anyone who believes in the 
existence of a religious technique (in painting) is on the high road to Beuron,” 
would seem to place the Beuronese art in this category. To do this shows, if I 
understand him correctly, a radical misunderstanding of the art principles of 
Desiderius Lenz. The geometric limitations of the Beuronese are not techniques 
which supplant the Aabitus, but rather guides to the execution of an art which will 
conform more fully to the classic structure of the Roman liturgy. To criticize the 
plastic limitations of the Beuronese seems to me similar to condemning the plainsong 
(which M. Maritain so rightly praises in Art and Poetry, p. 103) because it has not 
the freedom—though one could see a “religious technique” in the complex neums 
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Pope, Boileau, and Joshua Reynolds would have developed. 
It is the art manifested today in T. S. Eliot’s ‘““Gerontion,” 
in “The Waste Land,” and in much of the “New Poetry”; 
it is the art which Dante occasionally relapses into, and which 
is frequent in Wordsworth’s Prelude. It is the art of most 
of the third movement of Beethoven’s Ninth symphony, of 
Brahms’ First—which because of its strong intellectualism 
has rightly been regarded as Beethoven’s Tenth—and of 
Prokofieff’s micrometrically perfect ‘Classical’ symphony. 

In the plastic arts such a tendency is seen in the architectonic 
creations of Raphael, and in the grandiose designs of Claude 
Lorrain and of Poussin; both of whom express Classico- 
Cartesian Weltansichten, and both of whose paintings might 
be regarded as Discours sur la méthode in oils. This tendency 
toward art-forms more pronouncedly intellectual and a-sensory 
is frequently an aberration resulting from a failure to realize 
the profound implications of the sacramental nature of the 
material universe. 

Such a trend attains its maximum when art attempts to 
reject all material values and to express what is purely and 
simply spiritual. (In this too, there may be not a little Car- 
tesian dualism.) It does this in two ways: either it attempts 
to express physical realities in spiritual terms, as with Picasso, 
Gris, and Morris, or it attempts to express mental concepts 
in spiritual terms, as with the modern American “abstraction- 
ists.’ I would merely point out here that to regard artists 
of either school as charlatans—this would seem to have been 
the position taken by Craven in his brilliant but “smirched”’ 
Modern Art—is to show a deficiency in that other virtue of 
the practical intellect—Prudence. The sincerity of these crafts- 
men cannot be judged on any critical plane; although, on the 
contrary, their artistic objectives can and should be so judged. 
And concerning these, it can merely be suggested for the 


of the Gregorian notation—of, let us say, Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis.” (This parallel 
of the Beuronese and the plainsong has been developed more extensively in my 
“Splendor of the Chant,” Orate Fratres, Nov., 1947). The arts, like the sciences, must 
be specified in their objects; a “liturgical” art will be specified only in the Roman 


liturgy. 
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reasons set forth below that these artists, as Shakespeare’s 
queen remarked, present the spectator with “more matter and 
less art.” 

Such tendencies as have been remarked above often result 
from an inability on the part of the artist to maintain the 
delicate balance between the spiritual and material factors 
which constitute the essence of an art-work. These tendencies 
arise from the noble desire to exalt the spiritual, and the 
failure to see the goodness which the doctrine of the sacra- 
mental nature of being shows present in the material world. 
Every creative spirit not guided by theological wisdom has 
cried out with Wordsworth, 


Oh! why hath not the Mind 
Some element to stamp her image on 
In nature somewhat nearer to her own? 
Why, gifted with such powers to send abroad 
Her spirit, must it lodge in shrines so frail ? 


(The Prelude, Bk. V1, 45-49) 


For this desire is natural to man; but, it is necessary to add, it is 
not natural to man qua artist. The artist must conform himself 
to the limitations of his medium, and this medium is essentially 
material. Art demands the factibilia, say the Schoolmen; and 
one does not make or mold the immaterial, except in metaphor. 
When the artist does attempt this, he is no longer acting as 
artist—rather he has invaded the realm of the natural mystic." 

Perhaps this need for an emphasis on the real form may be 
clarified by the following considerations. 


6This invasion necessarily impairs the artist’s vision of the bond uniting the external 
realities of the physical world. Now since the generality of artists do not possess 
infused Wisdom, and since a natural mystical experience would not induce a 
supernatural Gift, such a tendency toward preoccupation with “self-existence” inevit- 
ably leads to the destruction of exterior creativity or to an art of subjective and 
a-material values. It was the infused Gift of Wisdom which saved the artistic habit 
in artists such as St. John of the Cross and Blessed Fra Angelico; for this Gift, 
as St. Thomas shows (IIa IIae, 45, 3c), is both speculative and practical. M. Maritain 
in his essay “Sign and Symbol” (Ransoming the Time, New York, 1941, p. 240) also 
points out how mysticism and poetry tend “more and more to become differentiated 


from each other.” 
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The real form is indispensable and bound inseparably to 
the conceptual form in works of supreme genius. Thus, the 
theme and symbolism of the entire Divina Commedia could 
not be conceived adequately without the poetry and music of 
Dante. However, in less excellent art these two forms may 
be separated, but only because of the imperfection of their 
union. In works of this latter type the real form fulfills the 
function of a recognition or memorial device. Hence, 
Kipling’s lines, 

There are nine and sixty ways 

Of constructing tribal lays 

And-every-single-one-of-them-is-right, 
could easily be modified to read 


There are nine and sixty modes 
Of composing ethnic odes 
And-not-a-single-one-of-them-is-wrong, 

with no loss to the thought (conceptual form) and little loss 
to the poetry (real form). Now let us take this thought, this 
naked idea, and see how it could be clothed in a real form 
adequate to its conceptual form. The concept expressed in 
Kipling’s lines is that the poet is free to compose according 
to his inspiration, and if he does so, then his work possesses 
its own (relative) perfection. Goethe took a similar thought 
and transformed it as follows: 

Ach! was in tiefer Brust uns da entsprungen, 

Was sich die Lippe schuechtern vorgelallt, 

Missrathen jetzt und jetzt vielleicht gelungen, 

Verschlingt des wilden Augenblicks Gewalt. 

(Faust, Vorspiel auf dem Theater, 67-70) 

Now the difference between Kipling’s and Goethe’s lines is 
not in the thought (conceptual form), but in the expression 
of this thought.’ 





The perfection rising from excellence of real form is seen more clearly if one 
compare two themes, essentially the same, as they are developed by two master 
craftsmen. Cp. Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, II, ii, 196-223, with the inferior 
passage from Dryden’s All for Love, III, 163-183. 
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The external pattern, verbal, melodic, or plastic; is as im- 
portant (if not more important, since art requires sensible 
expression) as the conceptual form of an art-work. However, 
it is only when the artist sees in one creative intuition this 
union of lofty conceptual form with correspondingly excellent 
real form that a work of supreme genius is initiated. 

From the above it may easily be inferred that sublimity 
of thought alone is not enough to assure artistic supremacy. 
This becomes more evident when we examine those works 
whose conceptual form is truly profound, but whose sensible 
manifestation is shallow. The Divine Weekes and Workes, 
the greater part of the seventh, the eleventh, and the twelfth 
books of Paradise Lost, much of the music of Shostakovitch, 
Mahler’s epic spiritual music, and all that art which for 
want of a better term is classified as sulpicien would be in 
this category. | 

The contrary defect of emphasizing real form to the detri- 
ment of conceptual form is, of course, also to be avoided. 
A composition devoid of substance may arouse some per- 
ipheral reaction, but is certainly not the stuff of which great 
art is made. This Dionysian art usually manifests itself in 
cycles; most frequently after a period of barren intellectualism 
or exaggerated classicism. Examples of it would include some 
of the poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins in which thought 
is so subjected to expression that the idea is excessively ob- 
scured; it is evident in much of Swinburne, in the surrealist 
poets of this century, and in all that jejune literature which 
Byron damned as “gibberish written in all metres and no 


language.” 





8“The Present State of English Poetry,” Para. 4. Perhaps this element in the modern 
poets was influenced by Mallarmé’s remark to the painter Degas when the latter 
complained that though he did not lack ideas, his poetry was poor. The Symbolist 
replied: “My dear Degas, it is not with ideas that poems are made, but with words.” 
This statement has had, perhaps, as many victims as Cézanne’s declaration that “all 
forms of nature may be reduced to the cone, the sphere, and the cylinder.” Fortunately, 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds, neither Mallarmé nor Cézanne succumbed to the implications 


of their theories. 
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In painting, this trend is seen in the Impressionists, who 
in practice frequently rejected spiritual expression for a beauty 
and splendor of real form; and more consistently in Matisse, 
much of whose work shows a complete preoccupation with 
visual patterns and design—animum pictura pascit inant. Also 
in this classification must unfortunately be placed the com- 
positions of modern artists who adhere to the “abstractionist”’ 
trend. Since some of their art demands a remarkable knowl- 
edge of everything from semantics to psychoanalysis—and 
much of it demands nothing more than a vertiginous emotional 
disposition—there will certainly result, sooner or later, a 
displacement of interest; first on the part of the observer, 
and later on the part of the artist himself. For it is obvious 
that very few people are gifted with such extensive intellectual 
equipment. This displacement will be in the descent from 
spiritual values to purely sensory ones.’ 

In music such a tendency manifests itself in a modified way 
in Tchaikovsky, all of whose composition shows a distortion 
of content in order to bring it into conformity with an ex- 
tremely limited number of superficial thémes pathétiques. It 
is present in Debussy’s Images, frequently in Ravel, and 
frequently in Gounod—the Gounod of the shallow Faust 
opera, and the Gounod who referred to Franck’s magnificent 
D Minor Symphony as “the affirmation of incompetence 
pushed to dogmatic lengths.” 

The perfection of an art-work, it must be concluded, rests 
in its perfect fusion of conceptual with real form.” 


"The beginning of this unfortunate decline is seen, for instance, in the review of 
the Hayter exhibition at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York, by Margaret Bruening. 
(My italics) “Whether, as the foreword to the catalogue suggests, these paintings 
are of subconscious origin finally drawn into the logic of design, is scarcely possible 
for the observer to decide; it is merely for him to enjoy the visual experience afforded 
by these arresting abstract patterns enhanced by the brilliance of pure, bright color.” 
The Art Digest, Jan. 1, 1948, p. 16. 

10And when a beautiful soul harmonizes with a beautiful form, and the two are 
cast in one mould, that will be the fairest sight to him who has the eye to contemplate 
the vision” (Republic, III, 402; Jowett, II, 226). 
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III 


Now how this sublime objective may best be attained has 
already been adumbrated in the preceding pages: it is in the 
appreciation of the doctrine of the sacramental nature of 
reality. For the artist this means that sacramental values must 
be expressed in the conceptual form as well as in the real 
form. When this is achieved, then we have Christian art, 
and the supreme type of all art; an art which is neither sub- 
intellectual nor a-sensory, but expressive of eternal values.” 

First we shall consider the conceptual form, and how the 
teaching of the sacramental nature of reality affects this aspect 
of the artifact. Simply speaking, what the doctrine implies 
is that the artist will create with his attention focused on the 
divine Artist. (I am not merely turning a phrase; this is a 
radical necessity.) The artist will derive his topic of discourse 
from the great truths of religious wisdom, and he will 
develop it as did Dante, after “long study and great love.’” 
Obviously then, it is not enough that a work express merely 


spiritual values, for it may even then remain on the purely 
natural level—the level of classic literature; on the highest 


UChristian art has frequently been accused of ignoring sensory values. In 1867, 
Walter Pater wrote: “Greek sensuousness, therefore, does not fever the blood; it is 
shameless and childlike. Christian asceticism, on the other hand, discrediting the 
slightest touch of sense, has from time to time provoked into strong emphasis the 
contrast or antagonism to itself, of the artistic life, with its inevitable sensuousness.” 
(Renaissance, New York, 1909, p. 234). One may easily counter Pater’s remark with 
the considerations above, which illustrate the need for a balance—Pater was himself 
the high priest of a nascent sensistic culture—with the example of the Roman liturgy, 
and with the deeply Christian declaration of Claudel’s Rodrigo: “Je ne calomnierai 
pas ces sens que Dieu a faits./Ce ne sont point de vils acolytes, ce sont nos serviteurs 
qui parcourent le monde tout entier,/Jusqu’a ce qu’ils aient trouvé enfin la Beauté, 
cette figure devant laquelle nous sommes si contents de disparaitre” (Le Soulier de 
Satin, Paris, 1929, Vol. I, p. 66). 

2To continue our original parallel of art and philosophy we might apply to 
Christian art what M. Gilson (Introduction a étude de saint Augustin, Paris, 1929, 
p. 301) has said of Christian philosophy and Augustinianism: “... pour le philosophe 
chrétien qui médite, ce que saint Augustin voulait parfois étre, la révélation en 
(la preuve) propose simplement l'objet. Ce qui caractérise la méthode augustinienne 
comme telle, c’est le refus d’aveugler systématiquement la raison en fermant les 
yeux 4 ce que la foi montre...” 
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level of Plato, Goethe, Delacroix, Beethoven, or Mozart. 
Rather what is requisite is an art which expresses what can 
only be termed deific values; without being, however, either 
“pious” or didactic. Such an art will not, as has been some- 
times said of conventional religious art, bridle the creative 
spirit. It did not do so for Dante, nor for E] Greco, nor fo 
Franck, nor for Rouault, nor for a host of others. Such an 
art, however, will demand that the artist reject both merely 
philosophic and bourgeois criteria for his conceptual and 
for his real form; not because these standards are evil, but 
because they impede the ascent ad ultimum finem. 

Within this realm of the deific the artist may present themes 
of the greatest profundity and sublimity: the ascent to God 
(Dante), the beauty of God in creation (Hopkins), the hero- 
icity of virtue (E] Greco), the grandeur of God (Franck), 
the unity of God (Beuronese), the simplicity of God (plain- 
song), the struggle of good and evil (Milton) ; or on the tem- 
poral plane, the polarity of the “two standards” (Mauriac), 
“the weak human creature at grips with Grace,’ the fulfill- 
ment of Providence (Claudel), and the tragedy of sin 
(Rouault). As an artist approximates such themes, either 
immediately or in effect, and expresses them in a real form 
consonant with their dignity, the more nearly perfect will 
be his art. 

Now most craftsmen who were not penetrated with the 
spirit of Christianity have failed to sublimate their subject 
in this manner. Such artists as Beethoven, Goethe, and Rem- 
brandt, however, may be placed in a category—distasteful as 
this classifying of genius may be—but slightly inferior to 
that of the theocentric artists mentioned above; and this for 
two reasons. First, they deal with the universal man—and not 
merely with individual crises generated “in the intense inane” 
—and second, because these artists reverenced the medium of 


13Paul Claudel, in a notice appended to the variant of L’Otage (Paris, 1911, p. 220), 
remarked: “Je répéte ici encore une fois ce que j’ai dit pour L’Annonce: ce ne sont 
pas des saints que j’ai voulu présenter, mais de faibles créatures humaines aux 


prises avec la Grace.” 
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their expression; thus manifesting the sacramental vision 
with regard to the real form of the artifact. 

Such reverence for the material factor of an art-work is 
an element in the artist’s spiritual constitution which is dif- 
ficult to analyze. In its highest type of expression it is much 
more than merely the intention of abiding by the limitations 
imposed by the medium. This purely negative intention would 
see in the real form only a necessary, but debasing, adjunct 
of the conceptual form. An artist of such views would comply 
with the material demands of his art only through fear of the 
artificiality which attends noncompliance. The Christian artist, 
on the contrary, treats the vehicle of expression reverently 
because he appreciates the intrinsic nobility of the material 
world when it is viewed sacramentally. He sees with Hopkins 
the vision of the universe transfigured “in a drop of Christ’s 
blood” ;* the world as it has been elevated by the Incarnation 
and the Redemption. | 

This is the outlook of artists such as Claudel, Rouault, and 
Franck, in whom reverence for the vehicle of expression is 
intentional, arising from the influence of Christian theological 
wisdom in their lives. In craftsmen not possessing this power 
which Claudel terms “la passion de |’Univers,””* this realiza- 
tion that the medium must be treated reverently arises from 
the experience that when the conceptual form is forcibly im- 
pressed in the real form, the creative intuition is subverted, 
and the work as a consequence suffers from what might be 
termed “compositional hypertension.” It is a commonplace 


14Gerald Vann, O.P., writing in The Thomist (“The Rebuilding of Man,” Vol. IX, 
No. 1, Jan., 1946, p. 15) declared: “There is no great art without reverence. There 
is something shallow and tawdry about that type of art which tortures its material 
to extol the isolated-human. We make great art when we reverence our material 
and reverence the Maker of the material, and when our making itself is ultimately 
an act of worship.” 

Quoted from an unpublished MS in Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet, 
by John Pick (Oxford University Press, 1942), pp. 44-45. 

16Feuilles de Saints, Paris, 1925, “Ode jubilaire pour le six-centiéme anniversaire 
de la mort de Dante,” p. 174. It would seem that many of the alleged obscurities of 
this ode could be clarified if they were regarded in the light of the doctrine of 


sacramentalized nature. 
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among artists of deep vision that the conceptual and the real 
form cannot be forced into artificial conformity.” 

We have, therefore, arrived at the conclusion that to main- 
tain the delicate balance of spirit and matter, of idea and 
sense, of conceptual and real form, the principle of the sacra- 
mental nature of creation merits to be enunciated as the first 
and indispensable artistic canon. It alone, as we see in that 
type of all art, the sacred liturgy, can give to intellectual 
values their proper place in the sensible sphere. 

This, then, is the idea of a Christian art: an art which is 
founded on the principles of theological wisdom, and which 
expressed the profound concept of a universe transfigured. 
Such an art will truly be what Dante’s Virgil termed it: “the 


grandchild of God.” 


17From his own experience Dante wrote: 
... forma non s’accorda 
Molte fiate all’ intenzion dell’ arte 
Perch’ a risponder la materia é sorda. 
(Paradiso, I, 127-129) 
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LipeRTY AGAINST GOVERNMENT. The Rise, Flowering and Decline of a 
Famous Juridical Concept. By Edward S. Corwin. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 210. $3.00. 

This is an historical account of how liberty is enforced by courts against 
the legislative branch of government. Chapter II (pp. 10-57) is an explanation 
from Roman and English sources of the manner in which this liberty has 
been expounded, increased, and curtailed. In its bearing on American political 
experience, this history is viewed as making dynamic the conviction that 
there must be reasonableness in a legal system if there is really to be law. 
This leads the author to a study of the way in which judges have gradually 
infused this idea of reasonableness into the legal content of the due process 
of law clause in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 

When it came to be considered naive to appeal directly to natural law 
to defend or to question legislative action, judges in whose thinking a higher 
law concept was ingrained began to search for legal language which might 
permit higher law to operate. It appears odd that property invested in the 
liquor business was the subject for which state courts most frequently 
found the legal phraseology of “due process” to be a convenient vehicle for 
employing the higher-law concept. This judicial reasoning in state courts 
prepared the way for Taney’s rather undeveloped use of the term in the 
Dred Scott Case. 

What might have been the fate of this infusion of higher law concept in 
the phraseology of due process is problematical, if it were not for the fact 
that this same phrase appeared in the Fourteenth Amendment as a limitation 
on state power. The first judicial response—that of Mr. Miller in the 
Slaughterhouse cases—was chilling enough. Miller, over the strong dissent 
of Mr. Justice Field, wrote in 1873 that any concept of due process which 
he knew or deemed admissible could not be used to oppose a monopolistic 
deprivation of property that had been enacted in proper technical form. It 
would seem that what state courts had developed about due process of 
law would get short shrift in Federal courts despite the passing nod of Taney. 

But Miller was more emphatic than prescient. The Illinois legislation 
regulating rates charged by grain elevator owners gave substantive due 
process a new opportunity to be heard and to assert itself. While the regula- 
tion was upheld, it was upheld because the type of business was declared to 
be one that it was reasonable to regulate. But the Court did not go the 
whole way. To the political branch alone was left all determination of 
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whether the actual legislative treatment of such a business was reasonable 
or not. By 1887, the Court was ready to hold that a business was subject 
to regulation if there was a proper relation between the law and a valid 
public purpose. Here was the implication that if there were no such relation- 
ship, higher law in the phraseology of due process must declare it unreasonable, 
and, therefore, unconstitutional. In 1890 came the decision which is con- 
sidered to be the frank avowal that the substance of legislation must be 
reasonable if it is to comply with due process of law. Any law that left 
determination of the reasonableness of rates exclusively to the political 
branch without the possibility of judicial scrutiny was unreasonable—and 
contrary to due process in relation to property. 

A property-minded legal confraternity and court was willing enough to 
hold the same conclusion about a closely related “liberty,” i.e., liberty of 
contract. Then the abuses of this substantive concept of due process had its 
heyday. Freedom of contract was so enlarged that it became unreasonable 
and, therefore, against due process to protect human rights that impinged on 
this exaggerated idea of liberty of contract. 

It might be pointed out that the bad results of such decisions still cloud 
many judgments as to whether judges should have authority to apply a 
substantive due process norm. If higher law, or reasonableness could and did 
bolster these indefensible decisions, then it was deemed better that judgment 
on reasonableness be left to legislatures while courts stuck to interpreting 
and applying legislation without scanning the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of legislative products. It must be admitted that reasonableness 
as a norm was misused, but it should equally stoutly be maintained that the 
abuses are not sufficient to outlaw a concept that has so far-reaching an 
historical lineage and which makes possible the infusion of a natural law 
philosophy into public law. 

The concept of reasonableness as enshrined in due process has also had 
a second line of development. What are the liberties which it is a violation 
of due process to infringe upon? An early decision, Hurtado v. California, 
denied that the specific liberties of the first eight Amendments could be so 
considered. By 1908, the court was not so sure. Probably some of these 
liberties, as well as liberties not mentioned in the first eight Amendments, 
might be so implicit in the concept of due process, i.e., so reasonable, that 
they are part of the liberty which the due process clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment does protect from untoward state action. The implication of 
this 1908 remark was slow in developing. Not until 1925 did it begin 
to flower. From then until 1940, it flowered in profusion. For the most 
part it flowered without attracting too much jealousy. But abuse could also 
arise here, and abuse of power by courts leads to demands even by other 
judges that courts must beware of erecting their mere prejudices into legal 
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prohibitions. Dr. Corwin’s book does not reach to the point where the 
no-establishment of religion ban was transmitted—in an historically false 
sense—into the judicial liberty from religion in all moods and tenses. The 
recent Everson and Champaign cases illustrate how inapposite history and 
dubious philosophy can run a worthwhile concept into the ground. 

This is in brief the flowering of which the book speaks. What does its 
author think about it? When Charles Warren first wrote the narrative of 
this development, he deplored it. One might disagree with him, but there 
was no doubt about where he stood. It is not evident what value-judgment 
Dr. Corwin wishes to pass. The title of the book refers to a decay of judicial 
liberty. Is this decay the including of too many liberties? Or is the decay 
the contracting of the norm of reasonableness and handing this judgment 
back to the political branches? Much might have been written about the 
way in which courts and commentators have tried to narrow the judicial 
field and to transmute these questions of conflict between liberty and authority 
into mere matters of optional legislative policy. But there is no such develop- 
ment in Corwin’s book. Even the judicial self-imposed contraction vis-a-vis 
property, which has been evident since 1937, and undoubtedly rightly, is not 
cited as a possible form of this decay. One is left puzzled by the implication 
of the subtitle. 

A reviewer might venture this judgment of his own. Even if judges do 
not possess the greatest of expertise on all the complicated factual problems 
on which they must pass judgment, by virtue of their judicial commissions 
they should still exercise their judgment as to the reasonableness of legislation 
affecting genuine liberties. If this is not done, an easy decay of liberty is 
at hand. It might also be added that today among the exponents of judicial 
activism, as opposed to the school of judicial restraint, there is a very ex- 
traordinary flowering of the view that reasonableness and conduciveness to 
the general welfare should shape the judgment of justices. Behind the judicial 
process must be a measured reasonableness, rather than one that is pragmatic, 
secularistic, or eclectic. There is also need of valid norms to judge what is 
genuine liberty in concrete cases. In using this norm of reasonableness in 
regard to liberty, not only must judges’ minds be bold; they must also be 
anchored in truth. Then there will be continued judicial liberty without the 
possibility of decay. 

Boston College. James L. Burke. 


PRESIDENT AND Conoress. By Wilfred E. Binkley. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. ix, 312. $4.00. 
This volume is the second edition of Professor Binkley’s study, The 
Powers of the President, published in 1937. The change of the title is not 
intended to suggest a more or less new book. As a matter of fact, the revision 
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of the first edition has in no way affected the basic content of the book. 
However, Professor Binkley rightly thinks that the original title was in- 
appropriate from the very beginning. The subject matter of the book is 
not the formal powers of the executive, but its political relationship to the 
legislature. 

The author wants to contribute by his study to a better understanding 
of the problems involved in that relationship today. In the concluding 
chapter he raises the question whether we can afford to rely in the future, 
as we did in the past, on the accidental coordination of the two branches 
of government by the skillful efforts of great political leaders occupying 
the White House in times of a national or international crisis. Being inclined 
to answer the question in the negative, he even discusses some institutional 
devices which would, in his opinion, possibly help to resolve the latent or 
open antagonism, characteristic of our constitutional system, between the 
executive and legislative agencies of our national government. However, 
the book is fundamentally not an analysis of that antagonism in the light 
of the actual working of our constitutional system today, or of the novel 
and gigantic tasks with which President and Congress are confronted today. 
It is intended to clarify “the perplexing problems of the presidency and its 
relation to Congress” by a historical analysis of the experience with these 
branches of government from the establishment of the Republic down to 
the first Truman Administration. The book is essentially an_ historical 
monograph. 

Professor Binkley rightly insists that the roots of the opposition to a 
strong presidency reach back into the colonial period. The historical narrative 
therefore begins with a discussion of the impact of the colonial aversion to 
the royal governors on the constitutional conceptions that were to play 
a decisive role in the years of the American revolution. There follows a 
confrontation of the Hamiltonian and the Jeffersonian ideas on the relation- 
ship between President and Congress, and of the application of those ideas 
in the formative decades of the Union. The author then discusses the 
Jacksonian revolution and its influence upon later constitutional conceptions 
and developments. It was in the Jacksonian period that the party which 
formerly advocated congressional checks upon the executive turned into 
the herald of presidential leadership, and the party which was originally 
the apestle of a strong executive began to plead for legislative supremacy. 
In his account of the first half-century of the Republic, Professor Binkley 
merely restates and summarizes ably and admirably what was stated often 
before. The more interesting part of the book are those chapters which 
analyze the post-Jacksonian times. They undertake to prove that “our 
major political parties have aligned themselves on opposite sides of the 
controversy regarding presidential leadership” to a much larger extent than 
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is generally held. Ever since Jackson, Professor Binkley maintains, national 
ascendancy of the Democratic party has meant predominance of the President, 
and national ascendancy of the former Whigs and the present-day Republicans 
has meant congressional supremacy. The author agrees that there were excep- 
tions to this rule, the most notable ones being Lincoln and ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt. The first can be explained in terms of an emergency situation, 
the second in merely personal terms. Neither of them, in his view, basically 
alters the picture. The explanation of this rigid alignment is, according 
to Professor Binkley, to be found in the respective party philosophies. The 
policy of governmental interference with economic and social questions for 
which the Democrats stand, requires for its implementation a strong executive, 
whereas governmental aloofness, preached and practiced by the Republicans, 
is best guaranteed by congressional supremacy. 

The historical picture drawn by Professor Binkley as well as the explanation 
he offers for it are supported by many facts and strong arguments, though 
both need undoubtedly to be greatly refined. To the extent to which this 
thesis is correct, the coordination of President and Congress should in the 
future prove to be easier than in the past, independently of any new in- 
stitutional devices. For the idea and practice of the welfare state seem to be 
more and more losing the character of a party issue and are becoming the 
generally accepted basis on which alone Democrats and Republicans can 
successfully compete with one another. Accordingly, both of them are bound 
to feel ever more strongly the popular pressure for presidential leadership. 
It is in this sense that Professor Binkley’s historical analysis helps us to 
understand current trends in American politics and to gauge their likely 
effect upon our constitutional system. 

Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research. EricH Huta. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND Economic Orper. By Friedrich A, Hayek. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 272. $5.00. 

In this volume, Professor Hayek, author of the influential and controversial 
Road to Serfdom, has collected twelve essays which he had previously 
published during a period extending from 1935 to 1947. These essays range 
from discussions of moral philosophy and methods in the social sciences 
to elaborations of pure economic theory. However, as the author states in 
his Preface, despite their variety, they deal with different aspects of the same 
central issue. 

The central issue with which the essays deal—the paper on the “Ricardo 
Effect” is the one exception—is the incompatibility of individual freedom 
with state planning. This was the central problem with which Professor 
Hayek dealt in his Road to Serfdom. In fact, the present work may be regarded 
as an appendix to the previous volume in which the author presents for his 
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professional colleagues an extended elaboration and verification of the argu- 
ment set forth in the more popular Road. 

The principal argument of the Road to Serfdom is that planning must 
develop into total planning; total planning must be arbitrary; arbitrary 
central planning must result in the destruction of economic, political—and 
even religious—freedom. The essays included in the present volume present 
a more complete development of the various parts of this argument. 

The first essay, “Individualism; True and False,” contrasts the English 
and French conceptions of individualism. Hayek rejects the latter, holding 
that its logic inevitably leads to a totalitarian conception of the state. 
In Hayek’s opinion many of the present-day fallacies regarding the function 
of the state arise out of the erroneous French and continental conceptions 
of individualism and of the relationship between the individual and the 
state. It should be noted, however, that Hayek’s own view of the “true 
individualism,” which, he believes, traces its modern development to John 
Locke, is open to question as is also his ascribing to Burke the same views 
as Locke. Locke did not conceive of men being social and political by 
nature—Burke did. 

Another group of essays, including “Economics and Knowledge,” “The 
Facts of the Social Sciences,” ‘The Use of Knowledge in Society” and 
three essays on “Socialist Calculation” deal with the problem facing the 
central planning authority in amassing, coordinating and correlating the 
information necessary in bringing about a unified direction of all economic 
activity. He concludes that the information necessary for such central di- 
rection could never be assembled and assimilated by a central group. Moreover, 
the central authority would lack criteria for determining what should be 
produced, how the productive resources should be allocated as between 
competing uses, how income should be distributed—in short, the economic 
questions which every society must answer. Consequently, the central authority 
would be forced to provide arbitrary answers to these problems, since other- 
wise they would be indeterminate. 

Economists will particularly enjoy the essays on “Socialist Calculation” 
and “The Meaning of Competition.” In the third essay, on “Socialist Calcula- 
tion,” Hayek discusses the attempt of socialists, such as Lange and Dickinson, 
to find the answers to the “economic problems” and at the same time avoid 
the dangers to liberty involved in a concentration of economic power by 
providing for competition within an institutional framework of government 
ownership of the instruments of production, government direction of invest- 
ment, and control of. the prices of basic materials. Hayek demonstrates that 
competition could not play the same regulating and directing functions in 
this set-up as it does in a society based upon private property and individual 
enterprise. He suggests that it would be more practical to take steps to 
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provide institutions favorable to the restoration and maintenance of com- 
petition than embark upon dangerous experiments with dubious prospects 
of success. 

In “The Meaning of Competition” Hayek develops the argument that 
the case for private enterprise and the competitive system does not depend 
upon competition being perfect. Perfect competition is a scientific abstrac- 
tion—an analytical tool which the economist uses—which has never existed 
in the real order. Professor Hayek concludes: 


Although where the objective facts would make it possible for competition to 
approach perfection, this would also secure the most effective use of resources, and, 
although there is therefore every case for removing human obstacles to competition, 
this does not mean that competition does not also bring about as effective a use of 
resources as can be brought about by any known means where in the nature of the 
case it must be imperfect. 


The author suggests that the more important consideration is not whether, 
in given cases, competition is perfect, but whether there is competition at all. 
He argues both in this essay and in his paper on “Free Enterprise and 
Competitive Order” for institutional arrangements to make competition more 
effective. These ideas were found in the useful distinction between “planning 
for” and “planning against” competition which was developed in The Road 
to Serfdom. The suppression of competition (whether by government, busi- 
ness or labor organizations) must be prevented for “it is most unlikely 
that . . . without artificial obstacles which government activity creates or can 
remove, any commodity or service will for any length of time be available 
only at a price at which outsiders could expect a more than normal profit 
if they entered the field” (p. 105). Where existing law, such as that applying 
to corporations, patents, and copyrights, fosters the suppression of competition, 
it should be drastically revised. 

Another of the fundamental arguments running through the Road to 
Serfdom was that, if essential freedoms were to be preserved, the government 
must confine itself to setting up the basic rules within which individuals 
would then be free to conduct their affairs—an argument for a “rule of 
law.” The London Economist expressed the same idea when, in a recent 
issue, it spoke of the wisdom of the government’s confining itself to actions 
which seek to influence the economic weather rather than those which seek 
to ration raindrops. 

This idea is developed in the essay on “A Commodity Reserve Standard” 
and to a lesser extent in the paper on “Interstate Federalism.” Professor 
Hayek’s argument in favor of a monetary system based on stored basic 
commodities is by no means convincing. He has a tendency to slur over 
difficulties in proposals he favors which he would subject to rigorous emphasis 
in those to which he was opposed. To Hayek, the great virtue of a commodity 
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reserve standard—and the same can be said for the gold standard—is that 
it would limit the power of the government to act arbitrarily. As a consequence, 
monetary policy would be in a great measure automatic and thereby predict- 
able—the government, in money matters, would be restricted by the rules 
of the game. 

Individualism and Economic Order is not light reading; the essays were 
written for professional audiences. In addition, the author’s style is rather 
involved and heavy and his reasoning complex. The layman will obtain a 
better and clearer understanding for Hayek’s arguments against the tendency 
toward central control of economic activity by the government in the Road 
to Serfdom. The essays, however, will prove both interesting and profitable 
for-the professional reader, although the author sometimes gives the im- 
pression of overstating his case. 


Fordham University. CHARLES J. WALSH. 






I Saw PoLanp BetraAyep. An American Ambassador Reports to the Amer- 
ican People. By Arthur Bliss Lane, United States Ambassador to Poland, 
1944-1947, Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1948. Pp. 344. $3.50. 

This “report to the American people” was not made in vain. Arthur 
Bliss Lane’s book was for many weeks among the best sellers, and moved by 
his story many thousands of Americans listened to his lectures delivered 
all over the country. The testimony of an American ambassador was needed 
to convince his fellow citizens that Polish diplomats and writers did not 
exaggerate when they described the tragic fate of their country. None of 
them wanted to make the blunt statement that Poland was “betrayed” by 
her allies. A loyal and courageous American had to prove, as an eye-witness, 
that unfortunately it was so. 

A historian, fully aware of the lasting value of these memoirs as a primary 
source, will, of course, try to find out when and how that betrayal, the 
consequences of which Ambassador Lane experienced in Warsaw, was really 
perpetrated. It is by no means fortuitous that a book with a similar title, 
Ally Betrayed, was written in 1946 by a Canadian journalist, David Martin, 
about Yugoslavia. For both allies—and as we know today, also a third 
one, China—were sacrificed to Soviet Russia on the same occasion and under 
similar circumstances, at Yalta. 

Mr. Lane, although appointed Ambassador to the Polish Government 
almost five months before the Crimean Conference, was not present at Yalta 
and received “the first word” regarding the Conference together with all 
other Americans on the fateful day of February 12, 1945. These were his 
impressions when the press release was brought to him at his desk in the 
State Department: “As I glanced over it, I could not believe my eyes. To 
me, almost every line spoke of a surrender to Stalin.” 
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He gives four excellent reasons for his “disappointment.” They are so 
well stated that it would be worth while to quote that whole page of his 
book. Yet, even he, at least under the first shocking impression, missed a 
decisive point. The Yalta agreement relating to Poland must be called a 
betrayal because it was made without any Polish participation and without 
even mentioning the allied Polish Government. 

All issues in the conflict between two allies, Russia and Poland, were 
decided according to Russia’s wishes, without even giving a hearing to the 
other side. And it was decided that the legitimate, constitutional government 
of Poland would be replaced by a group of Soviet agents, “reorganized” 
by a commission composed of the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union and 
the American and British ambassadors in Moscow. 

Mr. Lane stresses in the first point of his critical analysis that the terms 
of the decision were “susceptible of varying interpretations.” But in the 
matter of the constitution of the Polish Government the Russian interpreta- 
tion as explained by Stalin himself in his conversations with Harry Hopkins 
a few months later was unfortunately only too well justified since the Yalta 
agreement referred to the Soviet-controlled Lublin Committee as “the present 
Government” which was merely to be “more broadly based,” that is, enlarged 
after consultation with its leading members and a few “other Polish democratic 
leaders.” 

Nothing is more instructive in Ambassador Lane’s book than the two 
chapters dealing with “the Moscow Commission” and the way in which 
that Commission “reorganized” the Polish “government,” again completely 
ignoring the real Government, still recognized by all Allies except the Soviet 
Union; consulting not with representatives of the Polish people, but with 
a few men, arbitrarily selected by foreign powers; and excluding all those 
leaders whom the Communists did not consider “democratic.” 

It is, therefore, quite understandable that Mr. Lane speaks of his “‘reluctant 
departure” for Warsaw where that “government” was installed by the 
Russians. And it certainly was with even more reluctance that on America’s 
Independence Day he had to inform the Secretary of State “that everything 
was in order for recognition of the new Polish Government.” He must have 
realized that such a recognition was the ultimate act of what he calls the 
betrayal of Poland—the doom of her independence through the simultaneous 
withdrawal of recognition from her legal Government, remaining in exile. 

It clearly appears from the second part of his book that it also was a 
great mistake from the American point of view to help to replace in Poland, 
the country in a key position between Germany and Russia, an allied Gov- 
ernment friendly to the United States by a Russian-imposed “government” 
which in spite of the American Ambassador’s efforts proved—to say the 
least—unfriendly to his country. 

Among the many important facts which he so ably presented to the 
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American readers, those concerning the “free and unfettered elections” which 
made him resign from his post are particularly revealing. Now it was 
“betrayal legalized” and the “government” exactly what it had been before 
Yalta, since no one was left of the four men who after Yalta had “broadened” 
its basis. 

The last chapter of the book is an appeal “to all free peoples” which at 
least all Americans ought to read and to meditate. It is an eloquent plea 
not only for Poland, “the traditional friend of the United States,” but for 
all nations “under the Soviet shadow,” and in general, for a policy “based 
on moral integrity.” 

Fordham University. O. HALEcKI. 





THE MAN IN THE STREET. The Impact of American Public Opinion on 
Foreign Policy. By Thomas A. Bailey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. v, 319. $5.00. 

The basis for this work is the public opinion poll. The current public’s 
opinion of polls will help to mitigate some of the conclusions drawn by Dr. 
Bailey. This book tells how public pressure molds the actions of Congress, 
the State Department, the President. Public opinion has hampered our wars, 
and has shown up our sectional discords. The author delves into all of these 
and concludes that : “Enough has been said to demonstrate that every American 
citizen is a sovereign, whether he chooses to exercise his sovereignty or not. 
The question is whether we shall be good or bad sovereigns, alert or apathetic 
ones, intelligent or stupid ones” (p. 318). 

Most of the examples in this book are already found in the author’s 
A Diplomatic History of the American People. Dr. Bailey merely draws 
additional conclusions from the figures of our public opinion polls, and uses 
his old examples to prove that the polls are correct. 

The power of public opinion has never been doubted. Certainly, even 
Mr. Roosevelt felt the pressure of it when he attempted to pack the Supreme 
Court. That public opinion can, in most cases, be harnessed by a shrewd 
politician is stressed by Bailey when he says: “Franklin Roosevelt repeatedly 
deceived the American people during the period before Pearl Harbor. ... If 
he was going to induce the people to move at all, he would have to trick 
them into acting for their best interests” (pp. 11-12). 

In discussing the role of religion in formulating public opinion Dr. Bailey 
shows either a complete lack of information on some of the problems discussed, 
or gives a deliberate misstatement of them. On the Philippine question he 
states: “Another unholy combination of pressure groups got behind the 
drive to retain the Philippines in 1898, and not the least among them were 
the church and missionary people. . . . The sacrilegious combination of 
Christianity and commercialism won for us the entire archipelago” (pp. 
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201-202). This is but one example, of many, in which Professor Bailey 
does not show a particular friendliness toward the Church or its com- 
municants (pp. 207-210). 

The most that can be said for this work is that it does stress the fact 
that in the last quarter-century the American people at large have developed 
much greater maturity in their approach to international relations. However, 
the victory along this line is far from complete. It will be necessary to 
delegate more responsibility to our public officials. When we do this, then 
every citizen in our democracy will have placed himself in the position of 
receiving quick return on a most important investment. 

We must agree with Dr. Bailey that the time has come when Americans 
must develop more tolerance, learn to keep our heads in time of crisis, 
and remember that in unity there is strength. The international scene is too 
complicated and dangerous for us to continue our old attitude of laissez 
faire toward government. 

Professor Bailey has given intensive scrutiny to all the published opinion 
polls. By and large, with the exceptions noted above, he has presented a 
unique study leading to sound conclusions. Only time will tell how much 
importance the work will have for historians. 

Fordham University. James J. Flynn. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS. Edited by Lyman Bryson. New York: 
The Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 1948. Distributed by 
Harper & Bros. Pp. ix, 296. $3.50. 

The Communication of Ideas deals with problems of communication in 
general from the social and psychological point of view. The book is the 
outcome of a series of lectures given from November, 1946, to February, 
1947, at the Institute for Religious and Social Studies, “a graduate school 
conducted with the co-operation of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant scholars, 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, in New York City.” Reflecting the 
prevailingly pragmatic approach of the various writers, the dominant interest 
is in problems which arise out of:the modern development of mass media of 
communication—movies, newspapers, advertising, radio, etc. 

There are sixteen essays in all. They represent viewpoints often so divergent 
as to seem to deepen rather than to solve the problems they face. This con- 
fusion seems inevitable, because “the fact that communication involves phil- 
osophy, that it is ultimately a philosophic enterprise, tends to be forgotten,” 
as Whitney Oates, one of the contributors, puts it. 

In the effort to adapt the method of the physical sciences to social and 
moral problems, many of. the essays achieve a curious reflecting quality. 
The surging motion of the passing scene is caught in an almost impressionistic 
way, and the result is a two-dimensional version of reality, with the dimension 
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of depth lacking. Quite a number of the essays, too, seem to be concerned 
more with the techniques of investigation rather than with what is being 
investigated. Margaret Mead, for example, talks about communicating with 
a group of American soldiers as though she were a workman setting about 
with a crowbar to break down a brick wall. 

The parentage throughout of the Utilitarian school is so clear that it 
keeps calling to mind the characterization of that famous educator Thomas 
Gradgrind, “‘a man of realities. A” man of facts and calculations. A man 
who proceeds upon the principle that two and two are four, and nothing 
over, and who is not to be talked into allowing for anything over... With a 
rule and pair of scales, and the multiplication table always in his pocket 
sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel of human nature, and tell you 
exactly what it comes to.” 

In terms of the philosophical and literary predilections of this reviewer 
the most valuable essays are: Classical Theories of Communication, by 
Whitney Oates; Mass Communication, Popular Tastes and Organized 
Social Action, by Lazarsfeld and Merton; Problems of Freedom, by Robert 
Leigh; Leadership, Science and Policy, by Joseph Golden; and a delightful 
concluding essay by the editor, Lyman Bryson, on Popular Art. 

Fordham University. DANIEL J. SULLIVAN. 


_ EDUCATION 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL. Edited by 

Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 

University of America Press, 1948. Pp. 180. $3.00. 

This is a report of papers read at the Workshop on the Administration 
of the Catholic Secondary School, conducted at the Catholic University of 
America in June, 1947. Each morning during the ten days of the Workshop 
one of these prepared papers was read, and informal discussion followed. 

The first paper (one of the best) is by Father William E. McManus. 
He points out the apostolic character of the Catholic school. His thesis 
is that Catholic education should have a greater impact on American life, 
and that it would have if our schools were genuinely Catholic. According 
to him the test of the Catholicity of a school is whether or not it guides 
students “towards a Catholic way of life through the correlation and in- 
tegration of religion with the school’s subject matter and activities” (p. 13). 

Father Joseph A. Gorham shows the value of research for teachers, not 
only for themselves—to help them grow professionally—but for the benefits 
accruing to others. “There is undoubtedly a great deal of productive scholarly 
work going on in our schools,” he says. “Teachers are producing in their 
classrooms exercises which are of high artistic quality. It is a great misfortune 
that these creations are not more frequently made available for general 


use” (p. 37). 
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Sister Francis Inez gives a very interesting (and breath-taking) account of 
the activities in one of the large diocesan high schools for- girls in Philadelphia, 
emphasizing their value in developing personality and leadership. Father 
J. C. Resch stresses the necessity of a comprehensive guidance program, 
especially for the “forgotten student” (the average boy or girl who is neither 
sufficiently brilliant nor dull to attract special attention). Father Edmund 
J. Goebel maintains that if we want to avoid extravagance and waste, not 
only the administrators but the entire faculty should have an understanding 
of school finance. Father Leonard M. Fee indicates the advantages of 
allowing the staff to participate in the administration of the school. Sister 
Mary Fides proves that the library is really “the heart of the school,” and 
must be regarded as such by administration, faculty, and students. Dr. 
Francis J. Drobka explains the importance of efficient supervision, and 
elaborates upon the duties and qualities of a good supervisor. Brother George 
Thomas draws attention to the problems connected with admission and 
placement in our schools, the principal difficulty being lack of material 
facilities and personnel to take care of the five and one half million Catholic 
children of school age in the United States. In a final paper Father Goebel 
gives some valuable suggestions as to how we can make our Catholic schools 
more vitally Catholic. 

The book as a whole is informative and stimulating. The papers vary in 
value. It is well to remember that they were written primarily to be read 


to a picked group of Catholic educators, intensely interested in high school 
problems. Some of them are little more than a rehashing of topics discussed 
again and again in education classes, in textbooks, and at conventions, and 
seem to offer little that is new and challenging. Others are original and 
thought-provoking, a real contribution to the cause of Catholic secondary 
education, and must have induced lively and fruitful discussion. 

Mount St. Scholastica College. SISTER JEROME KEELER. 


CoLLEGE READING AND RELIGION. A Survey of College Reading Materials. 
Sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the American Council on Education. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 345. $5.00. 

The old answer in a new way. The old answer to the problem of the 
attitude of textbooks to religion was the very evident antireligious. bias in 
many of the books published as college texts. It was arrived at simply by 
reading the texts and using your head to draw the evident conclusion. The 
new answer is via scientific textbook analysis—and, by the way, as textbook 
analysis it is very good; it weighs both books and words before the bar of 
intelligence, and does not merely count and average. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the 
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Committee on Religion and Education, the American Council of Education 
outlined and developed a survey to determine the extent to which college 
reading materials represent religion fairly. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council was a member. The committee 
then selected a scholar in each field to review and report on the texts and 
other reading materials widely used in certain representative college disciplines. 
A careful perusal of the reports satisfies the reader that either all the scholars 
were favorable to religion or that, in any case of personal antireligious bias, 
the scholar involved has achieved the more difficult perfection of fairness and 
objectivity. 

The new way gives the old answer in detail, with all the “dodges” under 
which antireligious teaching is concealed. Here and there only is there active 
hostility and explicit disparagement of religion. Implicit negation, ignoring 
religion (texts made to sell hope to attain wider acceptance by omitting any 
religious reference), insinuation of antireligious views by proportion, total 
impression, suggestion—these are the more common tactics. 

Even when texts are favorable to religion, their “religion” is often religion- 
in-general—vague beliefs in self, in man, in God, in the objectivity of value— 
religion as social betterment—anything but acceptance of the historical and 
orthodox creeds. Several of the writers note that the text itself is no guarantee 
of the religious influence of a course; the teacher occupies the key position in 
giving the class its attitude toward religion. 

The study further reveals the need of good texts written by Catholics in 
nearly all branches. 

For Catholics the study as a whole is perhaps the strongest validation we 
have of a sentence written by Pius XI in his Encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth: “To be this (in accord with the rights of the Church 
and of the Christian family, and a fit place for Catholic students) it is neces- 
sary that all the teaching and the whole organization of the school, and its 
teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch, be regulated by the Christian 
spirit.” 


Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


HISTORY 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By W. W. Tarn. Volume I, Narrative. Volume II, 
Sources and Studies. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Vol. I: Pp. xi, 161. $3.50. Vol. II: 
Pp. xiii, 477. $6.50. 

Those conversant with studies on Alexander the Great in the English 
language know the high competence of Dr. Tarn. It has been made manifest 
by numerous studies in learned reviews and especially by the masterly presenta- 
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tion in Volume VI of the Cambridge Ancient History. That presentation 
with some additional bibliography and occasional retouches is here made 
available in more convenient form in the volume entitled “The Narrative.” 
Both the general reader and the professional scholar will welcome this 
continuous narrative unencumbered by technical apparatus, and if supporting 
evidence is sought it may always be found in the ten sections on the sources 
and the twenty-five appendices on Alexandrine questions. 

The mention of sources immediately calls for anticipatory comment. As 
mentioned above, Tarn discusses the sources in his second volume. Yet 
even the nonprofessional historian might well wish some such succinct 
evaluation of the basis of his narrative as appeared in the preliminary foot- 
note of the Cambridge Ancient History (p. 352). For this view of the 
sources sharply differentiates Tarn’s book from the only comparable modern 
Life of Alexander, that by Ulrich Wilcken. Whereas the German scholar 
puts the writing of Cleitarchus in the year 310 B.c. and ascribes to that 
writer the creation of the so-called ‘vulgate,’) Tarn shows that the floruit 
of Cleitarchus is at least forty years more recent (cf. The Sources, p. 28). 
Furthermore, he completely dismisses the existence of the ‘vulgate.’ With 
this reservation the Narrative is a model of orderly, well-reasoned and 
progressive exposition. Tarn is deeply convinced that Alexander was “one 
of the greatest of mankind” (p. xi) yet uncritical hero-worship never obtrudes 
itself in his pages. Sample page-headings will make this obvious. Thus 
‘Murder of Parmenion’ and ‘Murder of Cleitus’ is the adequate statement 
for the condemnation of Parmenion without trial and for the drunken 
slaying of his savior at the Granicus. So also on the other side of the ledger 
‘Treason and Death of Philotas’ corresponds best to the facts dispassionately 
recounted in the text. Incredulous admiration might be termed the common 
note of the Wilcken and Tarn Lives. After a lifetime spent in understanding 
the Macedonian’s ‘miraculous’ career they both find the explanation in one 
factor—Genius. Tarn words it thus: “Whatever Asia did or did not get 
from him, she fe/t him as she has scarcely felt any other; she knew that one 
of the greatest of the earth had passed” (1, 142). And Wilcken says: “People 
ask what are the decisive forces in history; Alexander is an emphatic proof 
that it is personality’—in other words, genius (p. 15). 

The mention of Wilcken will remind the specialist that he and Tarn 
do not always see eye to eye. The above-mentioned evaluation of sources is 
a case in point. Another example is the alleged desire of world dominion 
on the part of Alexander. Tarn denies this but his reasons, set forth in the 
Narrative (p. 149), do not convince this reviewer. To say that history has 
only the right to pass on what “he was and what he did” and at the same 
time to claim that Alexander had no intention of world-conquest, is begging 
the question. The supporting evidence for this claim is presented in Sources, 
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pp. 378-398, Appendix 23. It is an elaborate argument against Diodorus 
XVIII, 4, 2-5, “the sole support for the German belief in Alexander’s world- 
kingdom.” Yet even if Diodorus (or the sources represented by Diodorus) 
do not support the claim, this reviewer still believes that the career of 
Aristotle’s pupil up to the mutiny of his Macedonians in India makes the 
hypothesis of his world-dominion extremely plausible, more so than that of 
those who ‘believe” he intended to stop at the Hydaspes. 

A variety of scholars will welcome the volume “Sources.” Historians of 
the art of war will find that they have to revise their notions on the numbers 
of the adversaries confronting Alexander. Furthermore Tarn’s alert and 
patient analyses of Arrian’s text will reveal to them new insights on the 
commanders of Alexander’s army as well as on his tactical arrangements 
(cf. Appendices 1 to 6). Students of statecraft will find stimulating and 
critical comment on all major problems of that revolutionary career. Whether 
it be the ‘deification’ (Appendix 22, III versus Wilcken, Alexander der 
Grosse, pp. 198 and 201) or the ideas on the brotherhood of man (p. 435, 
n. 5) or on world dominion or on the fusion of races (pp. 434 ff., Opis), 
Tarn does not touch a single topic without adding to our knowledge or 
providing in his copious bibliographies the materials for progress. In every 
case one is completely au courant. At times he can be sharp but never unfair 
(cf. pp. 29 and 30 on uncritical reading of Strabo). As so frequently is the 
case with mature scholars learning is coupled with humility. Thus, an 
erudite conclusion based on Theopompus is blasted with these concluding 
remarks after a withering examination: “Macedonian history cannot be 
written from Greek propaganda” (pp. 154-155, n. 5). But his own laborious 
attempts to seek light end with this disarming admission: “I do not recall 
meeting with it (the short Macedonian foot, corresponding to the short 
cubit) but that may only mean that I have been reading with my eyes 
shut” (p. 171). One more example of our enrichment will have to suffice, 
the elucidations and corrections of the historical geography of Asia Minor 
and the Eastern portions of the Empire (pp. 232-259). In a word, though 
there is room for disagreement on this or that point, students of Alexander 
the Great will long be indebted to Dr. Tarn’s Alexander the Great. 
Fordham University. JosePpH M. F. MAariqueE. 






CICERO AND THE ROMAN Repustic. By F. R. Cowell. New York: 

Chanticleer Press, 1948. Pp. 306. $5.00. 

In the Preface to his great History of Rome, Livy remarks, in passing, 
on the motives which impelled men to write new accounts of Rome: some 
authors believed they had new facts to offer, while others thought they 
could make the old facts more interesting by a more artistic style. Today 
we can easily add another reason: the desire to reinterpret the old record 
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from a fresh point of view. Such in the main is the motive behind the works 
of Tenney Frank, Cary, Last, and many others. Inspired by their example 
Mr. Cowell has, in the present work, “sought to interpret the fascinating 
story of the Roman Republic in the light of a special interest in the operation 
of economic, political and social forces, but not to the neglect of all that 
which, in the art of war, in literature, art, general science . . . has so long 
and so justly been regarded as among the achievements upon which the fame 
of Rome securely rests.” 

The present work is not merely a history of the Roman Republic in the 
days of Cicero, as the title might suggest. Rather, it is the long story of 
Rome’s rise from a village on the Palatine to a great city-state and world- 
power, and its tragic culmination in the age of Cicero. For, as Cowell justly 
observes, the activities of Caesar, Pompey, Brutus and Antony make no 
sense unless they are seen in the reflected light of this long evolution., All 
these men were confronted with circumstances, partly inherited and partly 
of their own making, and they tried, each in his own way, to take up arms 
against the sea of troubles that beat against the Roman state. Why did they 
fail? What caused the Ship of State to founder? What might possibly have 
saved it? This is the sort of questions that Cowell raises and tries to answer 
in his book. 

This new history is very attractive to the eye. For it is filled with fine 
plates and (a new feature) with colored Isotype charts and diagrams which 
convey much information by simple means. One may see at a glance the 
story of Rome’s expansion in Italy from century to century, the political 
organization of Italy, or the make-up of a Roman legion in Cicero’s day. 
The style is bright and interesting even when the author is discussing intricate 
problems in the social and economic order. Parallels are drawn between 
the Roman system of government and that of Britain and the United States. 
All these means enhance the interest of what might easily become a dry-as-dust 
chronicle. 

The main task, however, which the author tries to achieve is this: to see 
clearly the historic problems raised by Rome’s meteoric rise in the world, 
to recognize the strong points and diagnose the weaknesses which beset Rome 
and finally brought her to the brink of disaster. Cowell is no lover of facile 
generalizations or easy solutions. He points out how even today we are 
dogged by many of the same problems and still groping for a solution. 
He is no great admirer of Julius Caesar, though he admits his many-sided 
genius. He lauds Cicero’s idealism and resolution in standing for the ground 
principles of political freedom which alone make life tolerable for the human 
spirit, while recognizing his political shortsightedness. He shows how the 
quarrel between Cicero and Caesar has been perpetuated down the ages to our 
own days when a revived Caesarism has been welcomed by many as a 
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panacea for the blunders of democracy. But, as Cowell well remarks, “History 
is a Muse, not a hanging judge, and what we should seek from her in- 
spiration is understanding before verdicts.” And it is fair to say that this 
present book will contribute not a little to a better understanding of these 
great men and the ideals they championed. For here we see them—and many 
others too—against the broad and vivid background of their times, times so 
strangely like our own. , 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Francis A. SULLIVAN. 


THE RE.IiGcious OrpErRs IN ENGLAND. By Dom David Knowles. Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 348. $8.50. 

This is the second volume of Dom Knowles’s projected history of monastic- 
ism in England from the sixth to the sixteenth century. Like its predecessor, 
The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge, 1940), this volume is also 
in the nature of a synthesis, with this difference, however, that the period 
under discussion (1216-1340) is more obscure and complicated. There are 
no great reforms or reformers; there are few contemporary monastic histories 
or historians; there is an air of institutional consolidation and organization 
in the big and well-established religious orders. Dom Knowles has written 
understandingly because he knows his subject from within. Only a man 
deeply imbued with the spirit of monasticism could write as has Dom Knowles 
of St. Francis, or could have the understanding to sum up the reasons for 
decay within the religious orders in the simple words, “there is no substitute 
for the love of God.” 

For the old orders, covered in ten chapters, the thirteenth century was the 
greatest. They reached stability in architecture, manorial management, and 
Rome endeavored to bring uniformity of organization through Provincial 
chapters to the Black Monks. This effort on Rome’s part to put things 
to rights was oftentimes not regarded favorably, with the result that the 
effectiveness of conciliar legislation was proportionate to the spirit of ac- 
ceptance. The White Monks were devoting themselves to agrarian pursuits, 
and one of the drawbacks to the chapter devoted to them is that it deals 
almost exclusively with their part in the wool trade whereas little is said 
about their granges, their lay brothers and their system of farming. 

Six chapters are devoted to the Friars, with the greater portion allotted 
to the advent, activities and personalities of the Franciscans and Dominicans. 
The chapters on the organization of the Dominicans are splendid as are those 
allotted to the struggles of the Franciscans to find their organizational level. 
The effects of both Orders on the Schools, especially their differences on 
philosophical and theological questions, are ably discussed by focusing the 
spotlight on the conflicting personalities of Pecham and Kilwardby. 

The treatment of Dom Knowles of the origins of the Augustinian Friars 
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is very inadequate, though material may be found aplenty in the collections of 
Empoli, Torelli and others, and also in the Acta Augustiniana. 

The conclusions reached by Dom Knowles on the Friars of the Sack bear 
a striking resemblance to those of R. W. Emery (‘“The Friars of the Sack”, 
Speculum, XVII, No. 3, 323-334). Mr. Emery’s findings are subject to 
caution as when he says that the Friars of the Sack, in 1274, were comparable 
in size to the Carmelites or Austin Friars. In the pages devoted to the 
Carmelites, much could have been contributed by the author’s analysis of 
the documents dealing with that Order’s origins which are to be found in the 
Acta Sanctorum. . 

Part Three is an evaluation of the monasteries and their world, with 
chapters on cathedral monasteries, their problems and quarrels with the 
Ordinary; the abbot with his separate establishment; the daily life of the 
monastery and problems of discipline such as meat-eating, pocket-money, 
vacations and houses of recreation; the intellectual life with historians such 
as Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris. 

Dom Knowles’s book is more than a synthesis of documents and literature, 
more than a history of the Orders in England. For the student of constitu- 
tional history, it is well to study the council and the sanior pars in each 
monastery and in most episcopal chanceries. The thirteenth century was an 
age of councils. These were the first years of organizational stabilization. 
Law-making and constitutions were in the air, most of all in the Church. 
It is well to remember that many of those associated with ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions were also high in offices of State. In addition, the author shows 
that the “tight little isle’ was an integral part of Christendom; that England 
gave great minds and great men to Europe in the form of generals of the 
orders and profound scholars. But most of all, it is a book prepared by a 
scholar who has a deep insight into the problems of the monastic life and a 


knowledge of the literature pertaining to them. 
Fordham University. JEREMIAH F, O’SuULLIvAN. 


CuLTURE IN EarLty ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By D. Elizabeth Martin- 
Clarke. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 100. $2.25. 
In July, 1939, excavation of a grave-mound at Sutton Hoo, Suffolk, un- 

covered an Old English ship burial, the first to be discovered, and, in addition, 

a considerable wealth of vessels and ornaments. The present book, based upon 

a series of lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins in 1945, contains a description 

of the excavation and the finds with a preliminary attempt to relate these to 

the general cultural pattern of the age of Bede and the Beowulf. The sections 
dealing with Sutton Hoo are perhaps the most original and valuable in the 
book and gain by the author’s willingness to communicate some of her per- 


sonal delight at the find. 
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Any final evaluation of the importance of Sutton Hoo for the interpretation 
of early English cultural history must, of course, await the conclusions of 
archaeologists. Consequently, Miss Martin-Clarke devotes most of her book 
to suggesting a cultural pattern for early Anglo-Saxon England which she 
derives from well-known material. The author is convinced—rightly, I 
believe—that one can take a unified view of the Old English period, just as 
one can of the Victorian Period, for example, or the Elizabethan Period. 

The author directs attention first to the archaeological finds, the realia of 
the period, and uses these rather than the literature to introduce her reader 
to the complexities of Anglo-Saxon culture, a culture containing Roman, 
British, Irish, Scandinavian, and Frankish elements and characterized princi- 
pally by the struggle of ‘two differently organized Christian churches, Roman 
and Celtic, .. . for the pagan soul.” The Ruthwell cross with “artistic features 
[embracing] Celtic, classical, and barbaric art motifs” is an example of an 
“important intersection of artistic influences.’”’ A few verses from the Dream 
of the Rood, an Old English poem found in the Vercelli MS, are carved in 
runes on the edge of the cross. In this poem, the poet’s conception of the 
cosmic cross reaching to the corners of the earth “would recall to a mind 
already sympathetic to pagan myth the Teutonic myth of the World Tree, 
Yggdrasils Ash or Mimameithr whose branches spread over all lands.” All 
creation is said to weep for the death of Christ, just as, in the Icelandic Prose 
Edda, all things are said to have wept for Balder, the pagan god. Conse- 
quently, the poem, too, illustrates “the intersection of pagan and Christian 
just as the Cross itself does; here moreover we have the old (the pagan) not 
rejected by, but being fulfilled in the new (the Christian).” 

Two chapters are devoted to the Beowulf. In one of these the author shows 
admirably how archaeology can add to the reader’s pleasure in the poem, “for 
description by the poet can be amplified till a poem like Beowulf becomes a 
picture.” The other chapter relates the poem to the cultural pattern. Although 
the various elements in the poem, Christian, heroic, and popular, are, we are 
told, “welded together as a whole”, it is apparent that Miss Martin-Clarke 
sees no such organic unity in Beowulf as she found in the Dream of the Rood. 
On the crucial and related problems of the date of the poem, the unity of 
authorship, and the place of the Christian elements, Miss Martin-Clarke 
refers to the opinions of Chambers, Klaeber, and Lawrence, all of whom hold 
that the poem was written down in about its present form between c. 650 and 
c. 731, that it is the work of a single Christian author, and that the Christian 
elements are integral parts of the poem, not later additions. Chadwick's 
dissenting opinion is then mentioned: no written Beowulf existed as early as 
the eighth century. The original author, the minstrel who first shaped the 
main elements of the poem into form, may well have lived much earlier than 
the eightb century, but the poem has been modified and amplified during 
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years of oral transmission. The Christian elements are later additions, and 
the spirit of the poem is pagan. Miss Martin-Clarke then gives it as her 
opinion that “the divergent views about the epic’s provenance . . . indicate 
how different the English cultural background could be in the seventh and 
eighth centuries: the one . . . the England of the monastery and the scribal 
schools writing down the books of the day . . .; the other the England of the 
barbarian north, with its Court bard, and verse handed down by oral tradition, 
and with its affections deeply engaged in the old pagan belief in Wyrd (fate) 
and dom (reputation).” A crisply worded decision on the interesting problem 
of how the various elements of Old English culture are blended in the Beo- 
wulf is thus avoided. 

It might be objected that, after having promised her reader “some realiza- 
tion of the wholeness of the culture of this period” to enable him to become 
“aware of a characteristic early English civilization, an ‘Anglo-Saxon 
World’,” Miss Martin-Clarke leaves him finally with two worlds, one of 
the Christian monasteries and one of the pagan courts. These two worlds are 
reconciled only occasionally in shorter poems such as the Dream of the Rood, 
but in the larger literary monuments they remain apart. Bede and the 
Beowulf—if the poem is read as Chadwick reads it—belong to different cul- 
tures which are united in a purely extraneous fashion by a common time and 
place. This objection would not be wholly fair, however, because it is true 
that in all periods diverse and often incongruous elements coexist. Thus, in 
Victorian England, the world of the country houses existed side by side with 
the world of the industrial slums; the biology of Darwin, side by side with 
the theology of Paley, and their coexistence does not prevent our attempt to 
arrive at a unified view of the period. But it should be noted that this very 
coexistence of diverse elements creates tensions which are reflected in the art 
of the period. Biology and Paleyism, for example, form a tension which 
Tennyson attempts to resolve in Jn Memoriam. Country house and slum, and 
the resulting tension, are parts of Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. It is 
precisely because art is so often an attempt to subdue into some kind of unity 
conflicting elements of the artist’s world that it is worth while for the critic 
to see any period of culture as a whole, whether that period be the Age of 
Tennyson or the Age of Bede. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that Miss Martin-Clarke’s handling of this 
part of the problem—the relation of the various elements of the cultural 
pattern to the literature of the period—is greatly oversimplified. It is, for 
example, oversimplification of one sort to interpret supposed pagan elements 
in the Dream of the Rood in terms of later Icelandic mythology. Icelandic 
paganism was almost certainly influenced by the long Viking contact with 
Christianity in Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere, and, at the end of its develop- 
ment in the eleventh century, it was quite a different thing from the English 
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paganism of the sixth and seventh centuries. Any similarities between Ice- 
landic mythology and English Christian poetry are more likely to be due te 
Christian influence in Iceland than to syncretism in England. 

It is a more serious although a more usual oversimplification to interpret 
Old English culture in terms of a dichotomy, Christian or pagan. Contem- 
porary Christians probably did not view it thus. Between the specifically 
Christian and the specifically pagan there is a large neutral ground of things 
that have no relish of salvation in them perhaps, but at the same time no 
relish of damnation either. To pose the problem of the Beowulf, for example, 
in terms of the Christian, the pagan, and the “neutral” (the secular, or, as 
theologians might say, the “natural”) would not, of course, settle the issue 
between Chadwick and the other scholars mentioned by Miss Martin-Clarke, 
but it would prevent the use of naive arguments in favor of Chadwick’s posi- 
tion. The Old English love of dom, reputation, so evident in the Beowulf, 
for example, would not have seemed pagan, I suspect, to an eighth-century 
English Christian, any more than the love of Ja gloire seemed pagan to 
most of Louis XIV’s contemporaries (Jansenists and other extreme rigorists 
excepted). It was simply a “natural” emotion and, in itself, religiously in- 
different. Similarly wyrd, fortune, fate (in the absence of evidence for the 
existence of an Old English fate-goddess the word should not be capitalized) 
does not seem to have had pagan connotations. Alfred uses the word freely 
in his translation of Boethius. Alfred’s wyrd, like Boethius’ fortuna, is simply 
a word for the mutability of things as they appear from the neutral ground. 
The relation of this view to the view offered by Christian dogma is a proper 
subject for the speculation of a Christian philosopher, or so it seemed to 
Boethius, to Alfred, and, perhaps, to the Beowulf poet. 

In short, while one welcomes the archaeological information in this book 
and the sensitive appreciation for the relation between archaeology and aes- 
thetics, one regrets that more attention was not given to the thought of the 
period. A thorough discussion would, of course, have been impossible within 
the compass of the book, but issues involving what one might call the intel- 
lectual history of the period are raised, and, once raised, some more accurate 
notion of the complexity of the problems touched upon might reasonably be 
expected. Surely, a book “making an attempt to see as a whole a period of 
culture” such as the Victorian Period would tell something about the intel- 
lectual problems of the culture. The Old English period is perhaps not quite 
so far away or so primitive that we can afford to neglect its intellectual 
problems, for example, the relation between dom, reputation in this world, 
and sothfaestra dom, the reward of the righteous in the next world; between 
wyrd, fortune, and wyrda wealdend, God, the Ruler of fortunes; between 
natura and gratia in their contemporary theological meanings. In the in- 
tellectual history as well as in the archaeology of the Old English Period 
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significant work has been done and perhaps remains to be done. Both lines 
of investigation can lead to a deeper appreciation of the culture of the period, 
and it is perilous to omit either in a work that purports to view that culture 


as a whole. 
Fordham University. CHARLES DONAHUE. 


THE MEeErcHANT C Lass oF MepiEvAL Lonpon 1300-1500. By Sylvia L. 
Thrupp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 401. $6.00. 
Miss Thrupp has produced for the student of social and economic history 

a work which is the outcome of several years of archival research. Its seven 

chapters are an investigation into the economic and social position of London 

merchants in their own community; the control of the city government; the 
wealth and standard of living; the conduct of life; the fluidity of the middle 
class; trade and gentility; a general view of the middle strata of the nation. 

There are also three appendices: aldermanic families; London landowners in 

1436; geographical origins and social background of apprentices. In addition, 

there are several charts and tables incorporated in the text. 

The author’s labors are an effort to get inside the physical set-up of the 
London merchants as a class whose main characteristic seems to be flux and 
instability. Their origins are for the most part obscure, and their mercantile 
dynasties are not of long duration, as witness Caxton’s notation that London 
merchant families do not perdure more than three generations. Miss Thrupp, 
while not fully agreeing with Caxton, nevertheless admits that there is some 
truth in his statement. My conjecture is that these men were not far removed 
from the soil and when opportunity came, together with money to grab the 
opportunity, these men reverted to the soil. Traditionally, there was stability 
and economic security in land. Besides, as the author painstakingly shows, 
gentility was more associated with land than with trade. The urge to gen- 
tility was great and one merchant is described as “Thomas Plouden, alias 
gentilman, alias brewer.” Many merchants’ sons took up the practice of law 
because of its economic stability. The result is a dynamic element in society 
where newcomers are eternally on the scene as the old families either die out 
or move up the social scale. 

The merchant was cognizant of his place in medieval society. In this respect 
he was a true conformist to the thought of his age. Thus, he regarded it his 
duty to take care of his spiritual needs by bequeathing suitable amounts for 
Masses, etc. Miss Thrupp states that such practices “considerably hindered 
the accumulation of wealth” (p. 312). In the merchants’ attitude toward alms 
to the poor, “the prayer of as many poor people as possible was allied to a 
feeling that the poor were somehow blessed,” is regarded as a superstition 
(p. 179). ‘ 

Miss Thrupp’s book is a model of research into the physical props of London 
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mercantile society. However, omission of the Guilds, Staplers, Merchant 
Adventurers, foreign merchants and their share in the mercantile world is 
difficult to understand. Another very serious omission is that while consider- 
able energies are expended in depicting the externals of society, little or none 
are devoted to the formative element of that society. After all, they lived in the 
Middle Ages and consequently thought and acted in like manner. 
Fordham University. JEREMIAH F, O’SULLIVAN. 


THE City AND THE CATHEDRAL. By Robert Gordon Anderson. New York 
and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. Pp. xii, 337. $3.50. 

The surest clue to the nature of this companion piece to his previous Biog- 
raphy of a Cathedral is to be found in Mr. Anderson’s own subtitle: “A 
Reflection of the Glory of the Gothic and the Middle Ages at Their High 
Tide in the City by the Seine.” Perhaps more truly than he intended, it 
is a reflection of the glory rather than a precisely delineated portrait which 
he has given us. But, even so, many a reader is going to find himself pos- 
sessed by a warm affection for this lovingly conceived narrative. 

A series of quasi-historical incidents become, in the author’s hands, a 
sequence of carefully staged tableaux which, peopled by those who were the 
real glory of the thirteenth century, serve to fix the attention while the 
“narrator” spins his descriptive tales. It is a great procession. Blanche of 
Castile (yes, even grandmother Eleanor!), St. Louis, Philip the Bold, Philip 
the Fair, de Joinville, Boileau, de Nogaret, Tsschinghiss Khan, Robert de 
Sorbon, Roger Bacon, Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Dominic, St. Francis, Dante and Boniface VIII 
all pass in review. But the real attraction is the role of the nameless ones: 
the armorers, the masons, the sculptors, the pushers of quills, the workers in 
glass, those wizards of the brush and needle, and the singers of songs. 

Each of the “narratives” points up some one of the significant historical 
processes at work. At the very heart of the book is the story of the revival 
of learning and the growth of the universities. Closely akin to this is the 
story of the making of books, which he traces from the clay tablet to the 
modern illustrated edition, and that characteristic medieval form of art— 
illumination—which becomes his medium for demonstrating the revived in- 
terest of men in the world of nature. It is in contrast to this latter that he 
tells the story of the origin, development, and use of liturgical vestments which 
as a form of art reflected the feeling of men for the realm of the spirit. 

Within this wider world of meaning he sets his lesser narratives. The 
growth of trade, commerce, and the guilds is set in contrast to the development 
of armor, knighthood, and chivalry, to the end of showing the medieval feel- 
ing that*each and every one in his own rank and station, be he King, Knight, 
Priest, Merchant or Laborer, was, or ought to be, “ordained” to some high 
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service—an expression of man’s sense of “social accountability.” This mani- 
fested itself in a common devotion to Our Lady. 

It is about this central theme that Mr. Anderson tells his “real” story. 
Now, devotion to the Blessed Virgin was undergoing a transformation during 
the High Middle Ages. She had from earliest times been venerated as the 
Mother of God. The feudal world had seen her as Our Lady. Now she 
was on the point of becoming Our Mother. Therefore, when in the very 
middle chapter of the book, Mr. Anderson has a charwoman telling the 
painter fhat he should paint the infant Jesus as a real baby, he has erected 
a most effective symbol in refutation of those who insist upon making hu- 
manism coeval with the Italian Renaissance. 

But Mr. Anderson is a lover. There is a dark and unhappy side to the 
story of the thirteenth century, even if “peopled” by a great array of saints, 
not comprehended in the narratives of the massacre of the Cathars and the 
clash between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII, which, excepting an opening 
narrative concerning Blanche and a concluding one upon Dante, mark the 
termini of this volume. Neither is it truly reflected in either St. Louis’ concern 
with charity or the little “note” upon the unholy in the story of the False 
I!luminator. He has intended this as an independent picture of the Europe 
of the High Middle Ages, but there is little here of the feudalized, manorial 
agrarian foundation upon which it stood. Sensitively alive to the medieval 
feeling for lives consecrated to higher ends, he neglects to portray that, in 
the real order, the life of the people was a narrowly constrained order of 
personal relationships defined by obligations, duties, and services—even if 
devoted to Our Lady. Mr. Anderson’s long trains of piled-up glowing ad- 
verbs and adjectives tend to break through the very bounds of his book and 
color the very times he seeks to portray. It was a great age, but was it such 
a gloriously joyous, happy, singing one? 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. E.pon M. TALLey. 


De ProrectTionE Lupovict VII in OriENTEM, By Odo of Deuil. Edited 
and translated by Virginia G. Berry. (Records of Civilization, No. XLII.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 154. $3.25. 

The Second Crusade was a failure, viewed from the standpoint of achieve- 
ment, and consequently few contemporaries cared to write about it. The 
Gesta Abbatum Sancti Bertini (MGSS. XIII, 664) said, “they [Crusaders] 
accomplished little or nothing.” The aristocratic Bishop Otto of Freising 
who later became abbot of Morimond left it “to be recorded by other writers 
. . . for we have resolved .. . not to write a tragedy” (Gesta Friderici, I, 
xlvii). This makes Odo’s account all the more important, especially since, as 
chaplain to Louis VII, he was an eyewitness, prejudiced at times, to the events 


described. 
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Odo is full of likes and dislikes. The boldest ecclesiastic on the Crusade 
was Geoffrey de la Roche, bishop of Langres, one of the first members of 
the Cistercian Order and a personal friend of St. Bernard. He it was who 
advised an outright assault on Constantinople after surveying the strong and 
weak points in its walls. Odo calls him “a holy bishop” but he does not 
admire him. The bitterest denunciations are reserved for the Germans and 
Greeks, who were all King Louis was not. His account of the Germans 
reads like modern propaganda. Greek perfidy is given in full and elaborate 
detail. Undoubtedly, Odo’s strictures played their part in preparing the 
Western mind for the Fourth Crusade’s attack on Constantinople. His 
account of the destruction of the German army through the instrumentality 
of Greek treachery is at variance with that given by Emperor Conrad 
(RH G F. XV 533.) 

Despite Odo’s prejudices, his narrative is useful. He has an eye for 
military terrain, for the inconvenience of overloaded carts, for the bad morals 
and lack of discipline in the crusading army. He presents, strangely enough, 
reasons why the western barons should give homage to the Greek emperor, 
and he is strangely silent about the celebrated case of Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
Perhaps, disgust at the doings of Eleanor accounts for Odo’s cutting short 
his narrative with the arrival of the royal entourage at Antioch. Certainly, 
the most interesting part of the Crusade came after that event, and Odo’s 


failure to write about it is a serious loss to historians. 
Fordham University. JEREMIAH F,. O’SuLLIVAN. 


CHARTA CariTATIs Prior. (Reprint from Analecta Sacri Ordinis Cister- 
ciensis, Vol. 1.) By Msgr. Dr. Joseph Turk. Rome, 1945. Pp. 11-61. 
The founders of the Cistercian Order were conscious of their juridical 

position from the very start, and they recodified their law seven times between 

1203-1350. With care and precision, St. Stephen Harding redacted for papal 

approbation in 1118 the principal documents dealing with the Order’s origins. 

When his monasteries, following the stricter observance, began to flourish, 

St. Stephen Harding was compelled to endow the new foundations with their 

own juridical status. The document accomplishing this is called the Carta 

Caritatis drawn up probably before 1118 and approved by Calixtus II, 23 

December, 1119. Ph. Guignard published what he considered was the 

original Carta Caritatis (Les Monuments primitifs de la réegle cistercienne, 

Dijon, 1878). Many scholars were suspicious and the search continued until 

in 1938 Msgr. Joseph Turk discovered a copy of the original document in 

the library of the University of Laybach. There are marked differences 
between the hitherto accepted version and the new discovery. 
The 1118 redaction is concise on the Order’s objectives: fervor and 
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regularity begotten by unity of observance; respect for the autonomy of each 
monastery under the control and watchful eye of the abbot of Citeaux and 
of the Chapter-General. The abbot of Citeaux is absolute in power. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Turk’s edition, the abbot of Citeaux is not subject to the 
Chapter-General, nor is he president of an assembly of abbots. Rather, he 
presides as sovereign and he decides in last resort. The Chapter-General 
cannot take action against him. All monasteries are subject to his canonical 
visitation and the abbots of the four principal houses can visit their filiates 
canonically. The abbey of Citeaux has no visitor outside its own abbot; the 
Father-abbots cannot visit it canonically. In matters of abbatial elections, 
Citeaux followed the procedure of the lowliest monastery—the monks of the 
house elected their own abbot; the abbots of daughter-houses were not 
consulted. 

The content of what has hitherto passed as the Carta Caritatis is entirely 
different. It was drawn up between 1134 and 1152. The objectives of the 
Order are the same in both documents, but in the later rendition, the 
authority of the Chapter-General is supreme; it decides in last resort and 
the abbot of Citeaux, just as all other abbots of the Order, is subject to 
its decisions, In case of serious dispute within the Chapter-General, the 
solution rests not with the abbot of Citeaux alone but with him assisted by 
Definitors. The abbots of the four first foundations have the right to visit 
Citeaux canonically; they administer that abbey sede vacante. The Chapter 
General can proceed against the abbot of Citeaux and depose him. All episcopal 
intervention in abbatial elections and depositions was rejected, with authority 
now reposing on the Father-abbots who acted in accord with other chosen 
abbots. 

The real historical puzzle is what happened between 1118 and 1152 to 
change the government of the Order in a way well-nigh revolutionary. The 
extant documents are mute; there does not seem to be any tradition of the 
earlier usage. It may be that the key rests in the deposition of Guido, abbot 
of Citeaux, in 1133. Such an unworthy man may have taught the necessity 
of a jurisdiction controlling all, even the abbot of Citeaux. 

The uniqueness of the Carta Caritatis is not in assemblies of abbots. 
The Cistercian Chapter-General was not a reunion of abbots and priors 
at a definite place to hear the orders of their abbot superior. It was an 
assembly of equals, with supreme authority resting on the assembly at large. 
In this way, the Carta Caritatis is one of the most important documents in 
the history of institutions, both secular and monastic. The wisdom of the 
Carta Caritatis lies in the fact that it is a balance between stifling centraliza- 


tion and anarchic autonomy. 
Fordham. University. JEREMIAH F, O’SULLIVAN. 
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JEANNE D'Arc. By Lucien Fabre. Paris: Editions Jules Tallandier, 1948. 

Pp. xvi, 554. 350 fr. 

Everything that a reviewer might say about this book has already. been 
said by the author himself in the Preface—said in a manner both lucid and 
beautiful. Had M. Fabre failed in his purpose, the Preface would stand as 
a monument of arrogance. Since he has succeeded, it is only a statement of 
truth. To read his Jeanne d’Arc is to repudiate forever the legendary maiden 
who has so often been the subject of romantic literature. It is also to repudiate 
interpretations founded upon schools of modern psychology, as well as ex- 
planations in which piety is content to distort history. This book is the 
product of more than twenty-five years of disinterested examination of source 
material, including the acts of the process, which Jean Fabre’s translation 
made available only half a century ago. The author’s method is objective 
and scientific. However, he also has a rare literary gift. His characters are 
etched as clearly as those of Macaulay, although he is free of Macaulay’s 
hot-headed bias. The panorama of events, the pictures of contemporary life 
are presented graphically, but always as mere servants to historic truth. 

Surely M. Fabre believes that one can understand Jeanne only by knowing 
in detail her life and the world in which she lived. Every action is so motivated 
that we cease to wonder; Jeanne did what she had to do and what any other 
human being of her sanctity would have done under the same circumstances. 
There is nothing of mysticism here. In fact, the author claims that Jeanne 
is the antithesis of the mystic. Because St. Teresa and St. Clare yearned 
for the experiences which were finally granted to them and embraced those 
experiences with joy, it is possible for the skeptic to suggest hallucinations, 
wish-fulfillment, projections of the self. Jeanne asked for nothing. Her 
voices came uninvited, unwanted. They requested of her a sacrifice which 
she did not wish to make. The mystic acts according to her desire; Jeanne 
acted against it. Her closest friends were incredulous at first. They became 
convinced only because of her virtue and the fact that over and over her 
most unlikely prophecies came true. She was not even allowed to go to Orleans 
until she had been examined and re-examined by her fellow countrymen as 
relentlessly as she was later to be examined by her foes. 

Had she not completely demoralized the English army, she would never 
have been burned. Some soldiers deserted because they thought she was a saint, 
others deserted because they thought she was a sorcerer in the service of Satan. 
As long as she lived, England was undone. Swift and terrible is the story of 
her trial as M. Fabre writes it, revealing the incredibly brutal traps that 
Cauchon set for his victim, the manner in which he suppressed and falsified 
testimony, the power with which he silenced those who might have spoken in 
her behalf. Some of them survived Cauchon and twenty-five years later were 
able to help mend the wrong, when the Church by one of its most dramatic 
acts of courage instituted the process of rehabilitation. 
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To use M. Fabre’s own words, “one will not find here a statue, obese and 
flabby, but one which is stripped although it lacks nothing—not a muscle, 
not a bone, not a nerve, not a blood vessel—not even the brain or the heart.” 

Let us hope that this biography is soon made available to American readers. 

Marymount College. HELENE MaGareEt. 


THE SoutH Durinc REconstructTION, 1865-1877. By E. Merton Coulter. 
(A History of the South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton 
Coulter, Vol. VIII). Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 426. $5.00. 

This is the first published volume of a proposed ten-volume series on 
Southern history. This series is the outgrowth of the vision of Major George 
W. Littlefield, C.S.A., who established a fund at the University of Texas 
in 1914 for the collection of materials on Southern history and the publication 
of a “full and impartial study of the South and its part in American history.” 

Coulter’s theme is the dark decade that followed Appomattox. The South’s 
attempt to pull itself back on the road to recovery was retarded by those 
in Congress who feared its return to power. While the period was one 
of the blackest in American history the presentation is a bit overdone. ‘““The 
Civil War,” he writes, “was not worth its cost. . . . What good the war 
produced would have come with time in an orderly way; the bad would not 
have come at all” (p. 1). There are few historians would hold to such 
a thesis after a searching study of the pre-Lincoln decade. 

That the South suffered from Congressional reconstruction, following the 
end of hostilities, is accepted by all who have given any thought to the period. 
The clarity and reasonableness of Lincoln and Johnson in their program 
of reconstruction are in striking contrast to the turgidity of Congressional 
speculations such as the “conquered province theory,” “state suicide.” At a 
moment of opportunity the North threw away its chance. Instead of building 
up in the South an intelligent and respectable following to support the newly 
and more strongly unified nation, the radicals put their regime in the hands 
of Northern carpet-baggers and Southern scalawags. 

Professor Coulter has so divided his work that the first half gives the 
dismal story of a devastated land and of radical rule. In the latter half a 
constructive and cultural development is portrayed. Both of these phases are 
essential to the complete story of reconstruction. The radical phase, voted 
by men like Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner, is presented as a 
program of armed occupation, corruption, waste, excessive taxation, election 
frauds and profiteering in cotton. The cultural constructive phase worked 
and planned by Southerners who were determined to fight with arts rather 
than with the implements of war discusses agricultural reorganization, 
transportation, fashions, schools, churches, and recreation. 

The old problem of the Klan is covered by the author in a very sane and 
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sensible manner. Emerging Southern attitudes as to “white supremacy” are 
treated largely in terms of that resentment toward negroes that was intensified 
among poorer whites as slavery disappeared. Many of the planter class were 
friendly to the negro, and not a few Southerners accepted the idea of giving 
him the vote. But if anyone could think of the Ku Klux Klan as.the protecto1 
of society, he will find a healthy disillusionment in this work. Professor 
Coulter shows that the violence, intolerance and criminality of the Klan 
became so offensive that former members and leaders attempted to disband it. 

The chapter on “Schools and Churches” is most disappointing, considering 
the amount of written material that we have on missionary work done in 
the South by the Catholic Church. There are only five lines in the text on 
this matter, and no reference to it at all in the index. It is difficult to 
understand this statement by the author: 


The Episcopalians as well as the Presbyterians in the South secured a few negro 
congregations; and the Catholics for a time pondered seriously a special campaign 
to secure the freedmen. They had little success because in fact they made little effort 
and because the negro wanted more immediate access to God and a more friendly 
and emotional communion with Him than a Catholic priest could offer (p. 338). 


Fordham University. JAMES J. FLYNN. 


PIONEER Days IN IDAHO County. Volume I. By Sister M. Alfreda Elsen- 
sohn. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1947. Pp. xx, 527. 


$7.50. 

In this book, Sister M. Alfreda presents the reader with the rich fruit of 
many years of research. Her labor of love is to be praised. The book will not 
be of general interest but will prove valuable to a historian of Idaho, a 
student of Western history, a collector of Western Americana, or an inhabi- 
tant—past, present, or future—of Idaho County and its surrounding territory. 
The book is simple in style. This simplicity makes it easy reading. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the unity of the work is often made subservient to the sim- 
plicity. There seems to be little proper subordination in the chronicling of 
events and people’s lives. Everything and everyone is given an equal place 
on the historical scene. Lack of critical analysis of sources gives undue promi- 
nence to what are apparently just memories of pioneers—the least reliable of 
historical source materials. (This is not to cast doubts upon the integrity of 
such good people but merely to emphasize the fallibility of the unaided human 
memory.) Names of towns and people—often only casually connected—are 
introduced into the text in a manner most confusing to a reader unfamiliar 
with Idaho’s geography and history. On the other hand, rather lengthy ex- 
planations of some town-names and genealogies, which could very well be 


put in the footnotes, distract the reader from the narrative. 
Alma, Calif. WILLIAM LANEY. 
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GERARD MANLEy Hopkins. A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation 
to Poetic Tradition. By W. H. Gardner. Volume I. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 304. $4.00. 

W. H. Gardner’s book was first published in England for the Hopkins 
Centenary and it has been recently republished in the United States. Critical 
opinion has been almost unanimous in stressing the more revolutionary elements 
in the poetry of Hopkins. It has hailed him as the light-bearer of individuality 
and uniqueness to the modern literary world. Gardner’s deep and detailed 
study examines and explodes this belief. In iconoclastic fashion, he not only 
disproves many of the innovations which have been carelessly attributed to 
Hopkins, but he ably defends the opposite thesis, namely, that Hopkins was 
essentially a traditionalist, albeit a revolutionary traditionalist. 

In the present study, the author treats of Hopkins’ double vocation; he 
offers an exegesis of the more obscure portions of The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land; he studies thoroughly the morphology of the Hopkinsian sonnet, and 
in additional chapters he discusses the poet’s diction and syntax, themes and 
imagery. The concluding section of the book offers an admirable summary 
of critical opinion on Hopkins, and a clear statement of the poet’s definitive 
contribution to modern poetry. 

It has been said that the book is rather loosely arranged. This is true but 
understandable. Gardner has treated those subjects which are most pertinent 
to his thesis, and which, indeed, are necessary for an adequate treatment 
of any poem. A more palpable cause for regret is the inability of the author 
to have combined this volume with the second volume which is to be pub- 
lished in the near future. In this later volume, Gardner plans to study the 
influences of the Greek, Latin, Welsh and Teutonic traditions upon Hopkins’ 
poetry. In the present work we are constantly but vainly referred to it. This 
is unfortunate, since it prevents the reader from obtaining the balanced 
conspectus he ambitions. 

In this study Gardner has wisely supplemented the poetical works by the 
letters and notes of the poet. There is a salutary treatment of the poet’s diction 
and syntax. The former is treated with greater tact and thoroughness than 
is to be found in Josephine Miles’s essay in the collection put out by Kenyon 
Critics. The intricacies of Hopkins’ syntax are skillfully unwound by a 
scholarly list of cross-references, and when need requires, by a final recourse 
to the poet’s own explanations which are frequently to be found in his notes 
and letters. The author finds that this “sprung or expressional syntax” was 
_ created as a necessary adjunct to the peculiar rhythm the poet employed. 

The soundness of Gardner’s analysis enables us to detect more easily the 
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meter, which Hopkins quite forcibly stated was there, and it supplies us 
with enough “scientific” information to confute those who label it free verse. 

Apart from the Christian tradition of sacramentalism in which Hopkins 
wrote, and the Old English poetic tradition whose mannerisms of style 
he often adopted, Gardner studies the relationship of Hopkins to other 
traditions. Among these other traditions is that of the Metaphysicals and 
that of the Romantics. The seventeenth-century Metaphysicals, Gardner finds, 
influenced the imagery of Hopkins especially. The critic, however, exercises 
enviable subtlety in distinguishing the finer shades of Hopkins’ art from 
that of the sons of Donne. Some of the more laudable tendencies of the 
Romantics are attributed to Hopkins, but it is clear that his highly personal- 
ized message is in sharp discord with the neurotic nugatoriness of the more 
rhapsodic of the poets of that period. The poet artfully fused these different 
traditions in his own work, and this undoubtedly accounts for its appeal 
to various levels of understanding. An intense concentration of poetic truth 
and beauty enables the Jesuit’s poetry to convey the fundamental poetic 
meaning along with the rich and manifold overtones, which are constantly 
found in it. 


New York, N.Y. James L. Tyne. 


MatTtTHEw ArNoLp. A Study in Conflict. By E. K. Brown. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 224. $3.00. 

“The Function of Criticism at the Present Time” is properly regarded as 
Matthew Arnold’s critical manifesto, a document whose key word is disin- 
terestedness, the willingness on the part of the critic to avoid the pitfalls 
of the purely practical and local and topical and to indulge that “free play 
of the mind” on all with which it deals in order to realize the much-quoted 
objective of knowing “the best that is known and thought in the world” 
and of creating thereby “a current of true and fresh ideas.” Most readers 
of the great Victorian poet-critic have long been aware of the fact that 
Arnold himself is one of the more striking examples of the lack of disin- 
terestedness, that he more than occasionally departed from his own critical 
dicta and frequently regarded both literature and civilization in a manner 
hardly to be described as either steady or whole. (Leslie Stephen observed, 
“T often wished that I too had a little sweetness and light that I might be 
able to say such nasty things of my enemies.’”’) It is E. K. Brown’s objective 
in this highly illuminating analysis of Arnold’s thought to trace the essential 
dichotomy in his writings and thereby to cast light on the conflict basic in 
Arnold. “I have not tried,” the author tells us, “to write a biography either 
of the man or his mind. What I have tried to do is much more limited: to 
illuminate Arnold’s writings by tracing the lifelong conflict within his per- 


sonality.” 
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Beginning with the charges most consistently made against Arnold’s poetry 
(that it often varies from his poetics and in style is frequently uneven), 
Brown points out that Arnold is concerned with disinterestedness on two 
levels, that of critical strategy and that of critical faculty or disposition. 
The latter is obviously the deeper of the two forms and receives the greater 
emphasis here as we review the hundreds of examples of Arnold the truly 
disinterested critic, the critic clinging to disinterestedness but at times ignoring 
it, and the critic very much “interested” and apparently, for the moment at 
least, oblivious to his loftily proclaimed and frequently reiterated doctrine. 
At the risk of oversimplifying what is a detailed and learned exposition, 
one may cite Brown’s observation that Maurice de Guérin, Joubert, and 
Marcus Aurelius fully typify Arnold’s ideal of disinterestedness. His sym- 
pathetic comments on Roman Catholicism, e.g., in his account of Eugénie 
de Guérin, and his frequent praises of France are striking further illustrations 
of a disinterested attempt to broaden the intellectual horizons of his con- 
temporaries. Yet at the same time Arnold could be harshly personal in his 
opinions; the criticism of Coleridge in the Joubert essay is a striking case 
in point. Arnold regretted lapses of this sort, as his letters reveal and as his 
note in Essays in Criticism explaining his unwillingness to reprint his comments 
on Bishop Colenso also testifies. When Arnold embarked on his practical 
criticism, he did not totally abandon disinterestedness but he did subordinate it. 
The word is frequent, for example, in On the Study of Celtic Literature, 


but is absent from “Anarchy and Authority,” the five papers forming the 
bulk of Culture and Anarchy. Too much should not be made of the presence 
or absence of a single word and yet certainly it could have been employed 
to advantage in the famous analysis of Hellenism and Hebraism. The point 
of course is that in many of his-later writings Arnold reveals a rather different 
conception of the role of the critic. As Mr. Brown summarizes the matter, 


The pole of disinterestedness represented by the first series of the Essays in Criticism 
and the pole of practical criticism represented by Culture and Anarchy both continue 
to exercise attraction. At times, as in the best among the later literary essays, Arnold 
is wholly the disinterested critic; at times, as in Literature qnd Dogma, wholly the 
practical critic. He never attains to rest; no final solution was possible for him. 


The cultivation of disinterestedness is not the penicillin to cure all our 
ills, but its propagation might well contribute importantly to relieving some 
of them. The story of Matthew Arnold’s failure to overcome the conflict 
within himself should serve as a stimulus in this direction. Mr. Brown’s 
brilliant book, itself a good illustration of disinterestedness, is no polemic 
but does provide a rich outline for much constructive thinking about Arnold 
which could easily be turned to consideration of our own times. 

Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 
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Maurice Barinc: A Postscript. By Laura Lovat. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1948. Pp. 116. $2.00. 

After Maurice Baring’s death in 1945, Laura Lovat was asked to write 
his biography but, since his own autobiographical books already covered the 
greater part of his life, she decided instead on a memoir or “postscript” to 
his own work. A number of his letters are included, about a dozen un- 
published poems, an essay by Msgr. Ronald Knox on the effect of the classics 
on his mind, a letter from Princess Marthe Bibesco, and several illustrations. 

The author’s postscript is based on notes, personal and impersonal, which 
give an idea of Baring’s life from the end of the first World War to his 
death, which took place in a remote and lovely island setting in Scotland 
in Lady Lovat’s home, where he was surrounded by the love and devotion 
of her children and grandchildren. 

For the reader who has admired the novels of Maurice Baring and has 
known him only as a humanistic writer, this book will be revealing. From 
its pages, Baring emerges as a vital personality, with an endless number of 
interests and enthusiasms, brilliant in conversation, a wit and humorist, 
lovable, generous and self-sacrificing in friendships, steeped in the classics, an 
omnivorous reader, a poet, a patron of music, art and drama, a linguist, and 
a great lover of God. 

In this memoir we meet a cosmopolitan Baring: ‘Maurice would start for 
Rome, Paris, Malta, Seville, Lisbon, Constantinople, Vienna, or Berlin with 
the easy désinvolture of a man accustomed to all countries and all languages.” 
He loved art. “The work of a famous musician would take him half across 
Europe, he would hurry to Italy to see Duse act, or to France to listen to 
Sarah Bernhardt. He had a genius for admiration.” He was ready for all 
experiences. His perfect knowledge of Russian, German, Danish, French, 
Spanish, and Italian permitted him to explore liberally the rich literary 
domain of other peoples and to interpret a great number of poets and writers. 
He kept copious notes of passages he admired in notebooks which are a 
revelation of ‘his astonishing versatility and intimate knowledge of most of 
the classics of Europe and much contemporary literature. When asked whom 
he considered a man of genius in his generation, the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith 
answered without hesitation: “For genius in the sense of spontaneous, dynamic 
intelligence, I have no doubt that I would say Maurice Baring.” 

However, even while he was sharing the finest civilization of prewat 
Europe, he was as one who seemed “uncritical and even detached” from the 
life of his era, though often its center of gaiety and folly. “Perhaps one ex- 
planation was that with the maturity of much experience, the virtuosity of 
genius, the culture of great scholarship, and the modesty of the saint, he 
maintained, until the hour of his death, the mind of a child who walked 
through life’s joys and sorrows with a deep conviction that he was always 


holding God’s hand.” 
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In his letters, Baring shows himself always the lover of beauty, as well as 
the connoisseur of art. When he is in Florence he writes that “the goddess 
Persephone walks abroad. . . . When she comes, the wild tulips wave their 
heads over the brown furrows, and the dome of the cathedral floats like a 
petal in the distance . . . and the lizard comes out to listen to the footfall 
of Persephone.” In Russia, he describes “the plains of melting snow over 
which the larks were singing. The streams were in flood and turned meadows 
into lakes in which the willow trees floated like pale shadows.” In Paris at 
Mass, during wartime, between a man in khaki and a French poilu, “history 
flashed past like a jewelled dream.” 

Msgr. Ronald Knox, in his essay, depreciates the novelist’s claim that 
he carried away from Eton only one piece of information about the classical 
world. ‘‘His mind was soaked in the classics .. . and it is almost impossible to 
be soaked in the classics unless you are caught young. . .. There was a 
restraint about everything he wrote which is utterly classical.”” Monsignor 
Knox concludes that one would not say that Baring learned Latin and Greek 
but, that “with a sure instinct, he breathed the airs'of them.” 

Princess Bibesco’s preface to the French translation of Passing By, Baring’s 
first novel, is also included. She writes: “On a dit trés justement de Maurice 
Baring que la vie n’était jamais devenue pour lui une habitude, qu’elle était 
toujours restée un miracle, et ce fut vrai, jusqu’a la fin.” 

This gifted convert made life an art for himself and for others, even 
after he was stricken with paralysis agitans. After eight years of almost 
constant suffering, Baring died as one for whom “l’acte de remettre son ame 
a Dieu est un acte d’amour, accompli en pleine conscience et dans la joie.” 

The beauty of this “postscript” should serve as a prelude to a complete 
biographical and critical work of one of the noblest personalities of his 
generation, one who merits distinction as a short-story writer, essayist, novelist, 
and autobiographer. 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHeER GRACE. 


ALICE MEyYNELL CENTENARY TRIBUTE. Edited by Terence L. Connolly, 

S.J. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1948. Pp. 72. $2.25. 

This small volume consists of tributes to the memory of Alice Meynell 
presented at the Boston College Centenary Symposium held last October, 
and a short-title list of her published works. ; 

Because each of the guest speakers was personally acquainted either with 
Alice or with members of her immediate family, the addresses are free of 
sentimental eulogizing. The opening paper, by Robert Francis Wilberforce, 
C.B.E., introduces the reader to the famous drawing room at Granville Place, 
which (he tells us) “bore no affinity to those salons recorded in history, 
laboriously created by clever women as a mirror for their own brilliance.” 
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On the contrary, Alice Meynell’s charm was her forgetfulness of self. This 
portrait is completed by Sister Madeleva’s vivid account of visiting the late 
Wilfrid Meynell at Greatham, where every object was rich in literary 
association and even Rossetti’s marble Christ strikingly resembled Meredith. 
Miss Anne Kimball Tuell of Wellesley College, author of the definitive 
Mrs. Meynell and her Literary Generation, recalls an “old woman, frail 
and remote through deafness,” to whom she applies Alice’s own description 
of Patmore: “His mind is like a garden—escaped.” This serves as the theme 
of her brief, appreciative analysis of Mrs. Meynell’s prose. There are con- 
cluding remarks by the Most Reverend John J. Wright, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Boston, and Father Terence Connolly, whose monumental labors have made 
Boston College a center for students interested in the early Catholic literary 
revival. 

It is fitting that these centennial tributes should be concerned with the 
woman even more than with the writer. Anyone who is interested can 
discover for himself the poet, essayist, journalist and translator; but only those 
who have crossed the Meynell threshold can recapture the spirit of this 
woman whose personality is, in its way, as powerful in English literary 
history as the personalities of Samuel Johnson and G. K. Chesterton. 

Marymount College. HELENE MaAGareT. 


Tue Great Books. A Christian Appraisal. Volume I. Edited by Harold 
C. Gardiner. New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1949. Pp. 112. $2.00. 
It may be that Father Gardiner, the editor of this symposium, and likewise 

literary editor of the weekly review, 4 merica, was planning the publication 

in book form of the seventeen critiques which comprise this first of four 
projected volumes, when they appeared separately in successive issues of 

America. In any event, they are happily brought together here in a handy, 

illuminating, and in a real sense necessary vade mecum for reference and 

guidance in following the ““Great Books Program,” familiar enough by now 
to educators and to a growing number of lay folk interested in self-im- 
provement. Father Gardiner’s introductory chapter, outlining the reasons fo1 

a “Christian approach” to supplement and orient the study of the ‘Great 

Books Program” is well considered and clearly put. As Doctor Sheed might 

say (as he does of St. Augustine’s style), “it carries.” For that reason, it 

might have been better to blue-pencil the antepenultimate and penultimate 
paragraphs of Father Hartnett’s commentary on “The Declaration of In- 
dependence”—allowing him, perhaps, more space for development of his 
particular subject—since those two paragraphs repeat much of what has been 
said in the Introduction. 

Particularly lucid are the essays by Drs. Quain, Schwarz, Farrell, Misrahi, 

Sheed, Mercier, and Timasheff. I found the critique of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 

scholarly, but somewhat too abstruse. After all, there is not much need of a 
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Christian appraisal of Shakespeare. Obtuse, indeed, would be the reader who 
would fail to find Shakespeare insistently Christian, and almost completely 
on the side of the angels. It is most gratifying to find Doctor Misrahi’s 
presentation of Montaigne, no less Dr. Mercier’s sound estimate of Rousseau, 
for the guidance of many who are wont to condemn these two French authors 
unread because of their inclusion in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 
Many who have read their works in these latter days have wondered, as 
they have wondered also apropos of Balzac and Hugo, why these authors 
(all French) are still banned. The two critiques mentioned above take time 
to indicate an answer to that question, even if they do not resolve all doubt. 

Similarly, in the comment on Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, St. Thomas’ 
Tract on Law, and St. Augustine’s Confessions, the various “‘appraisers” are 
careful to point out the Great Books program presents only inadequate excerpts 
of these three authors. The Tract on Law, and the few chapters of the 
Confessions, are no less manqué than the representation of Adam Smith 
by the first nine chapters of Smith’s monumental work. 

It should be noted, also, that even for those who do not intend to follow 
the “Great Books Program,” this volume will make stimulating reading. 
It is a portent of more good to come in the succeeding volumes. 

University of Scranton, R. F. Grapy. 


LiTreRARY History OF THE UNITED States. Edited by Robert E. Spiller, 
Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, Dixon Wecter, and Stanley T. 
Williams, Associates. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Vol. I and 
Vol. II: Pp. 1,422; Vol. III: Pp. 817. $20.00. 

To one acquainted with the vast number of studies, large and small, upon 
the various aspects of our national culture the need of this undertaking 
is clear. Scarcely one major figure in our literature can today be discussed 
in the same terms as formerly; nor can his accomplishments be accepted as 
once they were. A new evaluation both of individuals and movements had 
to be made. And this is the task to which the editors and their associates 
have devoted themselves. 

To discuss the organization of the LHUS, as it will be referred to, would 
be to go beyond the bounds of the present review. Suffice it to say the editors 
have allowed their plan to grow out of their material naturally, so that an 
organic design is apparent rather than a merely schematic, imposed one. 
In brief, we begin with the colonies and advance to the last chapter, “A 
World Literature,” by way of the crises, hazards, mischances, and triumphs 
of our political and cultural history. 

In general the proportionate treatment of particular authors is what one 
might expect. There are no obviously overstressed discussions. That Long- 
fellow, Holmes, and Lowell are placed in one chapter instead of being allotted 
the more spacious accommodations of a chapter each will today scarcely 
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astonish anyone who has watched the gentle decline of their reputations; 
and by the same token the longer essays on Melville, Thoreau, and Henry 
James, for instance, will occasion little surprise in the light of recent critical 
attention accorded them. Perhaps the name of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
standing alone as a chapter heading will appear mildly remarkable and suggest 
a predominance somewhat undue. These allocations of stress indicate the 
attention which critics and other research workers have paid to our men 
of letters; moreover they underline the necessity each generation has to write 
its Own comment. 

A work of this sort, being an attempt at a critical synthesis, throws before 
us a report upon criticism itself. In view of the contemporary vogue of the 
“new criticism” of such men as Brooks, Tate, and Ransom, it is interesting 
to observe that much of the approach of the contributors to LHUS has been 
colored, if not altogether informed, by the influence emanating from the 
little magazines. As an example, compare the treatment of Melville with 
that given to Longfellow. The Melville chapter is obviously the work of a 
man sympathetic to the new criticism; that on “The New England Tri- 
umvirate” much less so, if at all. This is not to say that the book is “uneven” ; 
but merely to emphasize that no single, comprehensive point of view subsumes 
the whole work. 

Herein lies, it may be, an objection incident to the nature of any cooperative 
venture of this sort. Editorial direction has done much to lessen or modify 
the divergent points of view even if it has not succeeded in bringing about 
those larger unities which give scholarly works centrality. 

In general the quality of the writing is satisfactory. A certain textbookish 
manner is perhaps inevitable, but by and large the book is easy to read; 
and at times it sparkles brightly. The chapter on humor by Harold W. 
Thompson comes off nicely. The author avoids the danger of owlishness in 
a subject few can handle with easy grace. Harry T. Levin’s “The Discovery 
of Bohemia” contains some of the most amusing passages in the work—possibly 
because his subject allows him so many opportunities for scoring. Willard 
Thorp’s chapter on Melville reveals penetrating insights into one of the most 
enigmatic of our great authors. 

Volume III, Bibliography, is a masterpiece of organization the complexity 
of which must have presented appalling problems. The fullness of the Contents 
is suggested by the fact that fifteen pages are required to list the topics 
bibliographed; 1946 is the terminal date which the editors chose. The 
portion of the bibliography likely to be of widest general interest is that of 
the two hundred and seven authors elected for special consideration. Why 
certain names are omitted and why certain others are included are moot 
questions. But to quarrel with the book for that would be ungracious. 

University of Akron. CuHartes Durry. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. Selected and edited by Joe Lee Davis, John T. 
Frederick, and Frank Luther Mott. Vol. I, From the Beginning to 1860. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, Pp. xiv, 1119. $5.00. 


This new anthology enters a field which has become highly competitive, 
and there are signs that it will become even more so. Which of the numerous 
texts one may select will depend upon one’s preconceptions of student needs. 
In the Preface the editors indicate their own preconceptions: 

With a review of the building of a national literature, it [an anthology] must 
emphasize the internationalism or world-consciousness which has been increasingly 
prominent in American letters for a hundred years past and is so important today. 
It must present, moreover, the significant sociological aspects of our literature without 
neglecting or underrating distinctively esthetic considerations. 

With these criteria in mind, the editors have proceeded to cull from the 
vast stores of available writing those which appear to them most suitable 
for their purposes. The salient writings of Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, and Melville have been represented; minor authors are, for the 
most part, well represented, among whom some relative strangers appear. 

It is good to see that Melville’s larger pieces are given, Benito Cereno 
and Billy Budd; and that no fragments of his novels appear. Hawthorne 
fares well with about eighty pages, including his better tales and a portion 
of the American Notebooks. At a time of increasing regimentation in our 
national life, it is noteworthy that Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience is given. 
A few colonial writers, Cotton Mather and Edward Taylor, for instance, 


are somewhat slighted; but one can’t have everything. 

The book is, of course, designed for the purpose of the classroom, and it 
should have wide adoptions. But it may equally well find its way into 
libraries and into the hands of the general reader. It is a handsome piece 
of bookmaking and would grace any shelf. 

The addition of maps or illustrations would have been an asset. The index 


is adequate. 
University of Akron. CuHar_es Durry. 


Earzy Irish LireraTure. By Myles Dillon. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xix, 192. $3.50. 

The earliest vernacular literature in Western Christendom was written in 
- Ireland. Consequently, Irish literature affords a glimpse backwards into the 
mind of pre-Roman Europe and, at the same time, offers the earliest instance 
of that blending of the northern European mind with Christianized Roman 
culture which is characteristic of the various national literatures of the 
Middle Ages. Early Irish literature is rich, varied, extensive, and, unfortu- 
nately, full of linguistic and philological pitfalls. The older and, in some 
respects, more interesting texts, dating from the seventh century on, have 
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come down to us only in later copies by scribes who did not always know the 
meaning of the earlier forms they were copying and who often modernized 
irregularly. Add to these difficulties the fact that Irish literature has not been 
subjected to anything like the organized philological assault made upon Old 
English or Old High German, and it is understandable that a reliable transla- 
tion of an old Irish text is still very difficult, while a judgment on matters of 
dates demands not only finesse but a kind of philological derring-do. As a 
result, it has been very difficult to give the lettered public a well-ordered 
account of earlier Irish literature, and even literary students with very clear 
notions of sequence and type in medieval German, English, or French tend to 
think of Old and Middle Irish stories, the Ulster Cycle, the Fenian Cycle, 
the Mythological Cycle, as existing in a misty and timeless Celtic past. Such 
vagueness, needless to say, seriously impedes a real appreciation of the place 
and importance of Irish in the general literary history of Europe. 

Professor Dillon has done distinguished philological work in translating 
and dating earlier texts. His present book, intended for the general reader, 
is particularly valuable because it is concise and accurate in a field where con- 
ciseness and accuracy are at once difficult and necessary. The bulk of the work 
deals with the early sagas, and the method followed is that first used by 
Thurneysen in Die Irische Helden- und Kénigsage and adopted by Dillon 
in his earlier work, The Cycles of the Kings. A careful summary of each 
saga is given preceded by remarks on type and date. Learned apparatus is 
omitted and discussion reduced to a minimum. More complicated problems 
of transmission of texts are not treated. The result is a book that should do 
much to clarify popular knowledge of early Irish saga and poetry. 

The book is not intended to be a history of Irish literature, even of the 
early period, and consequently a great deal is omitted, as, for example, much 
of the Old Irish ecclesiastical literature (even that of some literary interest) 
and a great body of medieval literature, ecclesiastical and secular, much, but 
by no means all, of which is modeled upon foreign material or translated. For 
an account of this literature, the reader may go as in the past to De Blacam’s 
Gaelic Literature Surveyed or to Eleanor Hull’s Textbook of Irish Literature, 
and can now supplement these with the chapters on medieval Irish literature 
in Robin -Flower’s Irish Tradition. Dillon concentrates his attention on the 
point—the early saga literature—where clarification is most needed. The 
limitation is wholly justifiable, but, in a book intended for the general reader, 
a clearer indication of the vast bulk of the literature, at least some of it clearly 
imaginative, left untouched, might have been advisable. 

The general reader, too, might have some difficulty in evaluating the refer- 
ences to Indic literature scattered through the book. While these notes are 
very interesting to the trained philologian, the philologically naive should 
perhaps be warned that this material is on a wholly different level of prob- 
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ability and involves much more tenuous assumptions than most of the other 
conclusions offered in the book. Finally, the general reader should note that 
the author’s interest in Indo-European philology and in the very remote past 
of Europe necessarily colors somewhat his presentation of the material and 
leads to a certain emphasis on its archaic quality. This emphasis does not 
falsify the presentation, for it is true that Irish literature is archaic in many 
respects. But it is also true that the Irish, in the early Middle Ages and later, 
were good Europeans, who shared—often with a difference, to be sure—the 
common culture of Western Christendom, and who, particularly in the earlier 
period, made significant contributions to that culture. Flower’s Irish Civiliza- 
tion presents this point of view and is thus, as Dillon suggests, complementary 


to Early Irish Literature. 
Fordham University. CHARLES DONAHUE. 


CHAUCER AND THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By H. S. Bennett. Oxford: 

At the Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. vi, 326. $6.00. 

The announcement several years ago of the forthcoming appearance of 
the Oxford History of English Literature was greeted with favorable anticipa- 
tion by many scholars. Two of the volumes have been before the public for 
some time now. To these may now be added H. S. Bennett’s Chaucer and 
the Fifteenth Century. 

One may reasonably ask, Why Chaucer and the fifteenth century? It is 
true that Chaucer’s influence on fifteenth-century literature was extensive and 
that both the English and Scottish Chaucerians probably deserve more 
attention than they have received. All this, however, is scarcely sufficient 
reason for divorcing Chaucer from his contemporaries in the last half of 
the fourteenth century, particularly Langland, Gower, and the poet of 
The Pearl and of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. These writers, through 
their points of resemblance as well as of difference, not only illuminate one 
another and the period in which they flourished but also contribute greatly 
to a deeper understanding of Chaucer and his work. 

Although Mr. Bennett obviously possesses much literary feeling and ex- 
presses thoroughly worthwhile opinions on literary matters, his point of view 
is in general that of the social historian. Three of the best chapters in the 
book are nonliterary (I, Chaucer and His Age; IV, The Fifteenth Century; 
and V, the Author and His Public), but they nevertheless succeed admirably 
in giving the “feel” of the century. The discussion of religion, however, 
is not so satisfactory and this is of course a serious defect in any account of 
Chaucer. The author’s views on religion have obviously been shaped largely 
by G. C. Coulton, hardly a safe guide. One of the common mistakes of 
literary commentary is to take seriously what an author never intended to 
be so received and, vice versa, to deal in deadly earnest with what was 
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intended to be only amusing. Monks and friars fare badly in our author’s 
hands; Chaucer dealt with them much more deftly and more understandingly, 
if no less critically. 

Only three of the seven chapters in-this volume are concerned with 
literature. Two of them are pleasantly written accounts of fifteenth-century 
prose and poetry—orderly, informative, comprehending, and sympathetic, 
if also at times somewhat erratic in dealing with individual authors. It is 
difficult, for example, to understand why so important a poet as Henryson 
should receive slightly less attention than the thoroughly mediocre Hoccleve. 
And despite the author’s highly sympathetic reassessment of fifteenth-century 
prose, one leaves the chapter with the feeling that the usual view of the 
prose of the period as being second- or third-rate is essentially correct—or at 
least not yet convincingly challenged. In spite of the fact that Chaucer has 
been wrenched out of position by being included in this volume, he is 
adequately treated in so far as the space allotted to him is concerned, 67 of 
the 217 pages of text being devoted to him. The method of presentation is 
not so satisfactory, however, in that the account is a largely chronological- 
biographical one with periodic pauses for the cataloguing of Chaucer’s various 
works and suitable comments thereon. For example, the story of the poet’s 
life from the time of his birth to about 1370 is narrated, after which ap- 
propriate remarks are made on the Romance of the Rose and more detailed 
discussion is provided for the Book of the Duchess. Then after a summary 
of the 1370-80 decade comes an account of the earlier poetry down to the 
Canterbury Tales, followed by a briefer statement of the later biographical 
facts artd detailed comments on the poet’s major work. In all of this the 
author reveals himself intelligent, discriminating, and reasonably abreast of 
the more recent Chaucerian scholarship. Fortunately his fondness for social 
history is successfully restrained here (as it is not elsewhere) in what he 
has to say about Chaucer, the varied nature of his work, the use of significant 
detail, his imagery, irony, narrative skill, language, metrics, etc. And yet 
one ends with the feeling that, although this material is dealt with com- 
petently enough, there is nothing particularly fresh or especially rewarding 
about the interpretation. 

Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 


Tuis Great Stace. Image and Structure in King Lear. By Robert B. 
Heilman. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 
339. $3.50. 

Robert B. Heilman has made a major contribution to Shakespearean 
scholarship in This Great Stage, an aesthetic interpretation of King Lear. 
His book is an exhaustive and intelligent analysis of the various ways in 
which Shakespeare makes use of symbolism in the play. Dr. Heilman demon- 
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strates how the various key symbols reinforce and deepen their mutual mean- 
ing. His approach is a subtle extension of the type of scholarship first popular- 
ized by Caroline Spurgeon in her Shakespeare’s Imagery. 

Dr. Heilman particularly stresses “recurrent imagery’—‘“‘for the reitera- 
tions we discover are reiterations of families of terms, often of considerable 
qualitative difference, clustered about some root idea—an idea such as sight 
or disease or age or sex.” Naturally a “community” of images “sets up vibra- 
tions and thus imparts to us meanings beyond the level of explicitness.” 
As the play gathers in sweep, “the various systems are constantly interrelated, 
are often scarcely distinguished parts of a whole.” 

Dr. Heilman, stressing Shakespeare’s method of aesthetic symbolism by 
repeated specific examples, says of King Lear as a totality: 


What we have here is an immensely inclusive anthropology, an effort unequalled 
in drama to get at the problem of man from every side and in every aspect, to give 
it the fullest and most variegated possible expression in differentiable and yet 
collaborating strands of poetic and dramatic structure; so we have an almost 
overwhelmingly complex accumulation of phenomena and of the metaphysical problems 
which they introduce (p. 177). 


In regard to these metaphysical problems Dr. Heilman has important 
insights to offer—specifically in regard to the nature of evil, and, consequent 
upon this, a true explanation of Shakespearean irony,'and a keen under- 
standing of the eternal and transcendent meaning of justice. Shakespeare’s 


understanding of good and evil is that comprehensive kind reached by the 
unimpeded fullness of orthodox tradition. Dr. Heilman observes: ““We look 
for Gonerils and Regans and Edmunds and turn all our wrath upon them; 
we forget the Goneril and Regan and Edmund that are within us all” 
(p. 37). But Shakespeare himself does not forget them. For this reason 
alone he deeply understands the meaning of sacrifice. “The suffering of 
tragedy is not an end, but a product and a means; through it comes wisdom, 
and, if not redemption, at least a renewed grasp upon the laws of redemp- 
tion” (p. 32). 

And beyond the fact of conflict is that core of eternal values which 
Shakespeare, no less than Dante, so comprehensively realized. Dr. Heilman’s 
illustrations of Shakespeare’s irony are many and so organically interrelated 
that fragmentary quotation cannot do justice to their subtlety. Dr. Heilman 
stresses the implied criticism of rationalism that is to be found at every 
point in the play: 


That it [aggregation of wisdom] should come from the humble, the scorned, and 
the exiled produces almost a Christian transvaluation of the values of Lear’s pagan 
world. This is Shakespeare’s central paradox by which he unites the other paradoxes 
into an inclusive paradox: the blind see, the naked survive, and wisdom belongs to 


the mad (p. 221). 
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Tragedy, of course, presents frustration. But it is only a temporal frustra- 
tion. Though justice is only partially fulfilled in the existential world, yet 
even here justice is always working out its immanent logic. Emanating from 
apparent frustration is the implicit idea that justice is triumphant. Lear in 
defeat has mysteriously won. He has found his life by losing it. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM J. GRACE. 


JourNAL oF a Visir To LoNDON AND THE CONTINENT BY HERMAN 
MELVILLE, 1849-1850. Edited by Eleanor Melville Metcalf. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xx, 189. $3.75. 

Mrs. Metcalf’s editing of her grandfather’s Journal is obviously a labor 
of love. The volume is provided with a Preface, an informative Introduction, 
and, following the text of the Journal, eighty-four pages of notes. There is 
an index. 

Melville was thirty when he made this trip. Behind him lay Typee, Omoo, 
Redburn, and Mardi. His purpose in travelling to London was to secure 
a publisher for White Jacket, and in this he was successful. But this was not 
all. He had a hunger for experience, and records numerous meetings with 
English celebrities of a minor sort—Barry Cornwall, Samuel Rogers, J. G. 
Lockheart, and so on. He likewise met various publishers and presents them 
in unbuttoned moments—Moxon, Murray, and Henry Cockburn. 

His most important friendship would appear to have been that with the 
German lexicegrapher, George J. Adler, with whom he had long conversations 
about “German metaphysics, & discourses of Kant, Swedenborg, &c” and 
“Fixed Fate, Free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 

Like any American sightseer, Melville went about London indefatigably 
viewing parks, palaces, parliament, galleries, famous streets, literary landmarks, 
and historical sites. He dined and wined and enjoyed himself hugely. He 
brought back, besides his advance on White Jacket, a load of good books 
and a store of impressions which later found their way into his novels. 

How important this Journal is cannot be determined without prolonged 
study. One is inclined to doubt that this trip was in any sense crucial 
in his development. He was, as he says in one of his entries, “a pondering 
man.” But that he had already been meditative and reflective is shown 
abundantly in Mardi, if not before. The tone of his Journal is largely one 
suggesting superficial impressions, but, as has been suggested, some of his 
experience when later mulled over in his mind may have become part of the 
serious texture of his thought. He is as yet gay and lighthearted in 1849. 
The larger thoughts of Moby-Dick and its tragic implications are only 
adumbrated in these gemiithlich notations. 


University of Akron. CHARLES DurFFy. 
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MELVvILLE’s Bitty Bupp. Edited by F. Barron Freeman. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 381. $5.00. 


Since his rediscovery in the early twenties, Herman Melville, largely 
neglected in his own day, has at long last come into his own. Various 
biographies have appeared, a volume of letters, diaries, and special studies; 
and there is in preparation an edition of his complete works. In the opinion 
of some critics altogether too much ado has been made about him; in that 
of others, not enough. It would be trite at this point to say that the truth 
lies somewhere between. No thoughtful or perceptive reader of Billy Budd, 
for example, can fail to feel himself in the presence of a writer of magnitude. 

Billy Budd is.a compact novel, surcharged with tragic implications. Like 
Moby-Dick, its meanings are many, provoking a variety of interpretations 
in a variety of readers. The fact that it is Melville’s last novel has led critics 
to speculate upon its dark mysteries. Is it his “testimony of acceptance’”—as 
had been contended—or does it, as others have insisted, prove that he failed 
to reconcile himself to the presence of evil in a God-made world? What 
perishes when Billy is strung up on the yardarm?. Has innocence died or 
does Melville mean that innocence has triumphed, as it triumphed on Calvary? 

That Melville’s tale conceals hidden meanings is clear enough: at times 
they rise to the surface. The name of the ship from which Billy is impressed 
is The Rights of Man; that aboard which he serves is the Jndomitable. 
The captain of this ship is Edward Fairfax Vere. Does Vere mean man 
(vir)? And is Billy a boy, a budding youth? These and other speculations 
have been brought forward by readers of Billy Budd. That critics have 
wrangled and are wrangling over the meanings of the novel is a testimony 
to its capacity in provoking thought—no inconsiderable compliment to any 
author. But as yet the heart of its mystery, as Hamlet’s, remains unplucked. 
University of Akron. CHARLES DuFFy. 


Late Have I Lovep Tuee. By Ethel Mannin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1948. Pp. 330. $3.00. 

This is the story of Francis Sable, quite undisguisedly a neo-St. Augustine. 
Materialistic, irreligious, and adorned with the world’s kudos, he is smitten 
to his knees by the accidental death of his sister, Catherine. But before he 
prays he experiences in an awful manner remorse and dire questionings of 
the spirit. Try as he may, he finds that no escape is possible to him, and 
salvation only begins when he summons up strength to face bleak reality. 

The second part of this book depicts Francis on his climb to sanctity. 
We see him humble and prayerful and constantly meeting with the ubiquitous 
presence of Augustine. He enlists with the Jesuits, is ordained priest, and 
his labors in the ministry are accompanied with what are apparently miraculous 
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powers. His death, lowly and obscure, contrasts sharply with his green 
years of fame. 

Miss Mannin has presented us with a convincing story. She has done it 
with grave dignity and artful poise. There is a psychological reality about 
the book which is welcome and wholesome, and lets in, as it were, a breath 
of clean air into the modern bookshop. The plot is pitched on a high emotional 
key which the author successfully keeps from cracking. The spirit-struggle 
of Francis is skillfully evolved, and true pathos is reached in the scene of 
Francis’ departure from Lotte. The secondary characters are livable and 
likable. Throughout the unity of the book we can trace the subtle threads by 
which God leads back the prodigal who has strayed far from Him. To 
represent all this dramatically and unsentimentally is no mean feat. For it, 
Miss Mannin deserves our respect and our attention. 


New York, N.Y. James L. Tyne. 


St. VINCENT DE PauL: Le Savant. By André Meénabréa. Paris: Editions 

Marcel Daubin, 1948, Pp. 310. Fr. 400. 

For those too busy to read the fourteen volumes of Coste’s Vie de St. 
Vincent de Paul, the most thorough documentary study of the Saint, M. 
Ménabréa offers this short volume, which is drawn largely from the material 
uncovered by the painstaking research of Coste. The volume is divided into 


two parts, the first entirely biographical, the second giving extracts of 
Vincent de Paul’s writings, letters, spiritual lectures to the members of his 
order, various constitutions, etc. It is an engaging spectacle to see, in the 
first part, a Vincent de Paul emerging gradually from a priest with an 
ordinary education and rather worldly interests, to become the humble, 
ascetic figure we know so well, devoured with the zeal of the house of the 
Lord, overwhelmed by the appalling human distress of the time, material 
and spiritual, pitting his small resources against the indifference of the 
State and of the Church. It is then regrettable that the author has had to 
sacrifice, for the sake of brevity, the detailed account of some of Vincent 
de Paul’s most heroic and revolutionary activities, particularly in connection 
with the galley slaves. The entrancing tale of magnificent deeds is further 
obscured by sketchy and singular divisions which do not follow the chronologi- 
cal order, nor an apparent logical order, the chapters themselves being sub- 
divided into innumerable paragraphs. The material included in the biography 
does not justify in the least the subtitle Je savant. 

What is perhaps most striking in the documents published in the second 
part is the attention to details which- give a peculiar insight into the delicacy 
of the charity of the Saint, to wit, how the meal for the poor in the hospital 
should be served, what should be included in the meal, etc. There is no 
reason, however, for the complete lack of chronological order in the presenta- 
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tion of the letters. At least once, a letter written before another and necessary 
for the understanding of the latter, is published after, thus rendering the 
first meaningless. But it is nevertheless an impressive Vincent de Paul who 
is presented here, a great saint, no.doubt, but also a great humanitarian, a 
man of action, of common sense, endowed evidently with a keen business 
acumen. A commendable care for historical accuracy and human verity, a 
keen realization of the work of God in the soul without which there could 
be no holiness nor perfection, confer upon this book a real documentary and 
human value and should also give it a deserved place among spiritual readings. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


EXPERIENCE THROUGH LITERATURE. By James J. Jelinek. New York: 
The Exposition Press, 1948. Pp. 40. $2.00. 


In rushing headlong into matters that appear to be far beyond his knowl- 
edge and competence, the author has got himself into a mess. Armed with 
the jargon of the instrumentalist, a jargon which does injustice to John 
Dewey at his best, but which many of his ardent disciples have seized upon, 
apparently in the fond hope that it will give them that fierce look proper to 
hard-headed science and realism, he upholds “experientialism in literature.” 
Such experientialism, we are told is “based upon anticipating consequences as 
opposed to following tradition; verifying or revising hypotheses by way of 
experience, as opposed to accepting authority; and practicing freedom as 
opposed to succumbing to conformity.” And of course the author drags in 
that other characteristic bit of packaged banality so dear to the big tough 
experientialist, about the need for examining hypotheses “in the hard stuff of 
living,” without seeming to realize what a dreary wasteland any individual’s 
“hard stuff of living’ may turn out to be. 

The author is at pains to show how literature is untrustworthy as state- 
ments of fact, as though anyone in his right mind ever regarded poets, 
dramatists and novelists as a sort of encyclopedia or a handy-book of medical 
facts. Shakespeare, we are told, errs seriously on the behavior of snakes, and 
Dickens is a purveyor of the unreliable because in David Copperfield it is 
said that “‘people can’t die along the coast, except when the tide’s pretty high.” 
These and other tidbits make us shudder to think how dangerous the classics 
can be to the unwary—to those particularly who are not blessed with the 
knowledge that literature exists mainly to provide us with “hypotheses which 
give insight into consequences of particular contexts—accurately realistic 
portrayals of the interactions between individuals and their natural and social 
environments.” 

The author does not tell the budding little experientialist what to do should 
the very worst happen and, instead of hypotheses to be verified, he should 
stumble upon that which illuminates reality and which turns into mush that 
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“hard stuff of living’ with which he was going to conquer the world. Sup- 
pose, too, that our experientialist should discover in the great literature not 
mere hypotheses but authoritative truths and values with power to command, 
and even to turn his little world topsy-turvy at the slightest suggestion that 
they are hypotheses. What then? Perhaps by this time the experientialist 
may see that while experientialism has its validity when properly understood 
and situated, the conception found in this book is fraudulent in the extreme 


and is a travesty on man. 
Fordham University. Rospert C. PoLiock. 


THe MiraAcutous BirtH oF Lancuace. By Richard A. Wilson. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 256. $3.75. 

Wilson’s book is divided into two parts. The first, “Paving the Way,” 
contains a fragmentary and arbitrary selection of earlier theories interwoven 
with a discussion of evolutionistic and Darwinistic ideas which prepare the 
second part of the work. It has the title ““The New Investigation” but offers 
hardly anything that is not well known or quite obvious. The result of this 
investigation is the triviality of trivialities: Language is a creation and a 
function of the human intellect, and the signs of language are symbols by 
which man tries to understand the things of the world. This truth’ has 
been known from the days of the Greeks—it also is underlying the idea of the 
logos—and in recent times it was emphasized by E. Cassirer in the first 
volume of his Philosophie der symbolischen Formen. But modern linguistical 
research, theoretical and other, seems to be a terra incognita to Wilson. At 
any rate, he does not realize that the origin of language is a linguistical prob- 
lem that cannot be tackled without knowledge and consideration of linguis- 
tical facts. 

Bernard Shaw has honored the book with a preface of forty-seven pages 
which has nothing to do with the origin of language, but is a rather amusing 
repetition of Shaw’s complaints about the lack of reason and economy both 
in spelling and in language itself. 

Fordham University. A. NEHRING. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue MEaAninG oF Man. By Jean Mouroux. New York: Sheed & Ward 

1948. Pp. xiv, 304. $4.00. 

An accolade to Messrs. Sheed and Ward is in order - sighting the 
importance of Jean Mouroux’s Le sens chrétien de l' Homme (Paris: Aubier, 
1945). In making it available in this admirable English translation by 
A.H.G. Downes they have opened it to the wider reading audience it 


justly merits. 
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It is not that M. Mouroux has made a “new” discovery. Nor has he 
advanced a new theory of humanism. Such were not his intent. Data pertinent 
to the meaning of man were at hand in the story of man’s nobility and misery, 
in the insights of poets and the experiences of saints, in the increasing 
discoveries of scientists, philosophers and theologians, and, above all, in the 
revealed and ever revealing Word of God to man about man. 

That is the data; but there is also the question of perspective. The author 
is not writing an abstract treatise nor history. His eyes are on the present 
wherein, circumstanced in the texture of our times and the instant problems 
which perplex, we seek a clearer vision of the temporal and eternal terms 
of our meaning. M. Mouroux is then sensitively aware of today’s thoughts 
which challenge and today’s heartaches which pain as he sets out to show 
“... that certain essential human values have already in point of fact been 
set in their true place and magnificently appreciated and saved by Christianity.” 

The first two chapters define the Christian’s outlook on the temporal order 
and the “mysterious” universe of which he is a part. The hierarchy of temporal 
values here so forcefully set in genuinely Christian perspective will be in- 
structive reading for whoever has been led to believe that Christianity is 
“|. the sworn enemy of all things temporal.” To the Christian they offer 
a norm to gauge his personal concern for the temporal order “... which if 
not the whole of our human vocation is assuredly one of its essential parts.” 

There follow three chapters on man’s body “...which Christianity is so 
freely accused of slighting, anathematising and persecuting.” The considera- 
tions of the author in the first two of these chapters (The Nobility of the 
Body; The Misery of the Body) are necessarily complicated and somewhat 
technical. The latter point arises from the scientific psychological and physio- 
logical data which are brought to bear on the subject. The complexity attends 
the commendable insistence on the unity of the human composite. Surely, 
to avoid the falsification of dividing man into two isolated compartments one 
must forego its neatness. Hence, thoughtful reading is required. But from it 
will come a truer picture of the complexity which is man; and the reader 
will be prepared to appreciate the chapter which climaxes this section—The 
Redemption of the Body. . 

Temporal and carnal values explored, we turn to spiritual values. Five 
are chosen and a chapter devoted to each: The Human Person, Spiritual 
Liberty, Christian Liberty, Love, Charity. It is unfair to single out any 
one of these chapters. All are mutually interdependent. All, too, are developed 
with classical themes regrouped in a new and arresting way. The chapter on 
Personality, however, offers, we think, the most acceptable invitation to oon- 
tinue its implications during the reader’s reflective moments. 

Not merely a summary of previous developments the concluding chapter 
is a refined and moving treatise in itself: Res Sacra—Homo. Here we are 
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face to face with the sacred character of man which is rooted so deeply 
in his nature. 
_ The foregoing sketch of the book’s contents indicates that its major lines 
are theological. It does not reveal, however, the rich reflective maturity with 
which the sources, philosophical, patristic and theological are plumbed, 
interwoven and made to breathe. 

Montreal, Canada. JosePpH D. HAsseETT. 


THE Pre-SocraTtic PHILosopHERS. A Companion to Diels, Fragmente der 
V orsokratiker. By Kathleen Freeman. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 486. $5.00. 

ANCILLA TO THE PRE-SocraTic PHILOSOPHERS. A Complete Translation of 
the Fragments in Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. By Kathleen Free- 
man. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 162. 
$3.50. 

AN INDEX TO ArIsTOTLE. In English Translation. By Troy Wilson Organ. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 181. $5.00. 


All English-speaking students of Greek philosophy will acclaim with joy 
the useful work which Dr. Kathleen Freeman has accomplished in her two 
volumes. For two generations Hermann Diels’s Die Fragmente der Vorsok- 
ratiker has been an indispensable tool for the study of the Pre-Socratic 
philosophers, but with the decline of Greek studies this extraordinary instru- 
ment has begun to rust from disuse in the hands of many who, in better times, 
might have been trained in the language of the first philosophers of Hellas. 
To these Dr. Freeman has now unlocked the Dielsian treasures. Her earlier 
work bears the subtitle, “A Companion to Diels,” and in its rich pages she 
has worked a miracle of synopsis; here, with an abundance of helpful and 
accurate footnotes, there is an extraordinarily excellent summarization of all 
the material to be found under each of the ninety headings in Diels’s work. 
To this there is appended a thirty-six page list of “Authorities,” that is, of 
all those names which in any way figure in the doxographic tradition of the 
Pre-Socratic writings. This list contains, with some few exceptions, the 
names to be found in Diels’s Stellenregister, together with a brief note on 
each name, supplying us, where possible, with the place of origin, the ap- 
proximate date, and the principal works of the authority in question. 

The more recent book from Dr. Freeman’s industrious pen is the Ancilla. 
Here all the so-called ‘‘B-sections” in the authoritative fifth edition of Diels’s 
Die Fragmente have been translated with the greatest of care and erudition. 
Obviously, this volume is a much slimmer affair, since it limits itself to the 
genuine fragments of the Pre-Socratics themselves, the few precious sparks 
which tradition has been able to preserve out of the flame which was once 
early Greek philosophy. It would be senseless to speak of faults where there 
is such an abundance of good things. However, this reviewer would have 
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preferred another rendering than “according to the arrangement of Time” 
(p. 19). Some such word as “ordinance” would have expressed more preg- 
nantly those legal or juridical overtones which Jaeger has underscored in 
his study of this important fragment of Anaximander. It is a bit of a 
disappointment, too, to discover (p. 162) that the author has not seen fit to 
translate Anonymus Iamblichi and the Dissoi Logoi in full, though this 
omission is in part compensated for in the earlier Companion (pp. 414-423) 
by a thorough analysis of the argument of each. 

Troy Wilson Organ’s Index to Aristotle is certainly destined to win many 
friends. As the compiler states in his preface, such an index is a much-needed 
and eminently useful tool. Students of Plato have had, in addition to Ast 
for the Greek text, the index of Abbott for Jowett’s translations; but students 
who have to deal with Aristotle in English translation have had no such 
help. The present work is based upon the eleven-volume English translation 
edited by W. D. Ross and J. A. Smith and published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Its page numbering is that of the Berlin Academy edition of 
the Greek text of Aristotle, edited (1831-1870) by Immanuel Bekker. 
Organ does not list the name of the treatise in which this or that reference — 
is to be found; evidently he assumed that his method of noting merely the 
Bekker page, column, and line would suffice. It is an extremely fine book, 
and its compiler has earned the sincere congratulations of all who are engaged 
in the study of ancient philosophy. In fact, one might venture the prophecy 


that Organ will soon be as indispensable to Aristotelians in America as the 
Organon was to the Aristotelians of the Lyceum. 
Fordham University. TuHurston Davis. 


NicoLAus oF AuTREcOURT. A Study in Fourteenth Century Thought. By 
Julius E. Weinberg. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. (Pub- 
lished for the University of Cincinnati.) Pp. 242. $3.75. 

The fourteenth century cannot compare with the thirteenth when it comes 
to greatness and originality of thought. It seems as if its thinkers were 
crushed under the weight of what they inherited. Most of them lack the 
courage to embark on original thought and therefore the commentators, the 
popularizers and the hair-splitters—in short, the secondhand thinkers—are 
very much in evidence. The few who venture into original thinking are 
mostly men of the critical opposition. Nicolaus of Autrecourt is one of the 
most interesting among them. He does not have the greatness and scope 
of William of Occam, and his influence is far from being of equal importance. 
But his is an unusually trenchant and acute mind and as a critic he is 
much more radical than Occam. 

Julius E. Weinberg has devoted to Nicolaus of Autrecourt a monograph 
which is a remarkable piece of scholarly penetration and painstaking analysis. 
He does not, however, attempt to bring Nicolaus to life as a person. He 
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concentrates on the thought, and has the advantage (and the limitation) 
of an outlook very similar to that of Nicolaus. Both are violent anti- 
Aristotelians of the empiricist variety. It is the ‘Medieval Hume” in Nicolaus 
with whom Mr. Weinberg feels in sympathy. His interest is never merely 
historical. It is the message of Nicolaus which he tries to set forth: “In 
releasing men from the authority of the past and inviting them to study 
things, Nicolaus was moving towards a conception of investigation which 
is similar to our own” (p. 101). This conception Mr. Weinberg sees menaced 
by our contemporary Aristotelian revival. His work is meant to evoke Nicolaus 
as a witness against Aristotle who might impress those who would reject 
the testimony of Hume as coming from one who was insufficiently familiar 
with genuine Aristotelianism. 

Nicolaus, like many other theorists of empiricism, had no real interest in 
empirical science. He cannot compare with Roger Bacon or Witelo or Nicolas 
d’Oresme. He focused almost exclusively on the theory of evidence, mainly 
attacking the Aristotelian principle of causality and with it any knowledge 
or certitude of the transempirical. For him there are only two things 
which are self-evident: the law of contradiction and our own states of 
consciousness. Inference from the existence of one contingent being to the 
existence of another is not evident, because not reducible to the principle 
of contradiction and/or the evidence of a state of mind. Hence there is no 
evidence for causality. This is in the main the same line of argument which 
four centuries later was followed by Hume. The emphasis, however, is 
different. Nicolaus, living in a time of predominant intellectualism, is chiefly 
interested in the reduction of all evidence to the principle of contradiction, 
while Hume is driving the empiricist doctrine of his forerunners to its 
ultimate consequence, denying the reality of anything but the “states of the 
mind.” Neither Nicolaus nor Hume realized that the principle of causality 
is evident though any given single causal nexus is not, i.e., is only a more 
or less probable instance of the principle. 

The real issue is whether there is any evident knowledge at all. Its 
restriction to the principle of contradiction is to this reviewer an arbitrary 
assertion the consequence of which would be the disappearance of all phil- 
osophy, including that of critical epistemology. 

Mr. Weinberg’s book is a highly competent analysis. It would have been 
advisable to give more of the Latin text and to keep the text and its analysis 
more clearly separated from the thinking of Mr. Weinberg himself. The 
book supplements earlier studies by Gilson, Vignaux, Michalski and others. 
It will be of great value for a more detailed study of the medieval antecedents 
of modern thought, this latter being a major desideratum of the history 
of philosophy. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. BaLDUIN V. SCHWARZ. 
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DIGNITA DELL’UOMO ED ALTRI SAGGI BREVI. By Giorgio Polverini. Bari: 

Laterza, 1948. Pp. 233. 

Giorgio Polverini conceives his book of essays as a polemic against the 
irrational in human life. Together with the title piece, there appear twenty- 
four neatly incised observations on such disparate topics as prayer, jealousy, 
common sense, success, the perfectibility of man and the contemplation of 
death. The concluding piece contains an illuminating discussion on the notion 
of God in modern philosophy. These disquisitions are metaphysical and 
psychological in character, but they do not attempt to discuss, much less 
exhaust, the ontological and ethical possibilities of the subjects in question. 
For instance, in the title piece, Polverini does not delve into the sources 
of human dignity but together with almost all the modern thinkers takes 
human dignity for granted and proceeds to deal with it as that interior 
coherence of man with himself that gives the human being value, a coherence 
whose diminution can alone vilify man. From this, he derives the conclusion 
that only at his own hands can man’s dignity suffer. Thus, in an occupied 
country there will always appear together with the Quisling element an 


element of resistance. 
West Baden College. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


RELIGION 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY. Edited by G. P. Fedotov. New 

York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 501. $6.50. 

The best and truly great in the life of a nation is the treasure hidden in 
the depths of its spiritual life, the treasures of grace and of sanctity which 
transcend human history, and which profane history so often ignores, some- 
times even entirely misunderstands, and neglects. This is verified particularly 
in the study of Russia. For several decades Russia has held the main interest 
of the Western world. Her history, literature, economy, system of government, 
have been studied and popularized by many writers. Few attempts have 
been made, however, to delineate the most complex and deep reality of 
Russian spirituality. Professor Fedotov’s volume should satisfy the desire of 
those who hope to increase their own culture with knowledge of Chris- 
tian Russia. 

The contents of the volume include select passages from nine spiritual 
writers of the eleventh to the present century. In the Preface of the book, 
as well as in the brief introductions to each of the sacred writers, which 
comprise Professor Fedotov’s own contribution, the author gives a summary 
estimate of each writer. He sketches the lives of each, their holiness, their 
doctrine. Not everything the author asserts seems to be in conformity with 
objective reality. For example, it may be questioned whether a “pagan civiliza- 
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tion always presents a more harmonious unity than does.a Christian civiliza- 
tion” (p. vi). If it be true that the Christian life is a continuous struggle, 
it is equally true that from this struggle issues a harmonious unity of life 
of the individual as well as of society, all the more emphasized because of 
the supernatural and divine element pervading it. The contrary is true of 
pagan society. Another significant omission is the writings of Vladimir 
Soloviev, who, by virtue of his strong personality and his original writings, 
can be considered foremost of the Russian spiritual writers of the last century. 

In regard to the contents of the selections, excluding those which are from 
Greek translations, they have the quality of vital spontaneity which makes 
them pleasing even to the profane reader. It would perhaps not be inopportune 
to note that such spontaneity is explained in part, if not entirely, from the 
fact that the human element, in contrast with what is verified in the lives 
of the Western saints, prevails in the spiritual life of the writers introduced 
in this volume. And where the spiritual element predominates, it is not 
difficult to discern the direct or indirect influence of Catholic spirituality, 
whether through the school of Kiev or through the works of the Catholic 


writers who were not entirely unknown in Russia. 
New York, N.Y. NESHAN VARTANIAN. 


A Catt To Wuart Is Vita. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 143. $2.00. 

The declining influence of religion in American life is gradually transform- 
ing us into a pagan nation. Many of our colleges and universities, basically 
religious in their foundation, have lost their ideals. The younger generation 
are becoming so imbued with scientific lore that their religious belief is 
rapidly approaching the vanishing point. To help stem this sweep toward 
itreligion and its dire consequences, Rufus M. Jones, an ardent Quaker, has 
written 4 Call to What Is Vital. 

Two factors have in the main brought about this lamentable condition— 
the zeal of the scientists in promoting their knowledge and methods, apart 
from all religion, and the failure of the shepherds to make vital the intrinsic 
values of Christianity. These have neglected to create an “other world” 
climate as an offset to the mere worldly ascendancy of secular education. 

The remedy is to cultivate the “divine spark” of the inner life which makes 
us more conscious of God and of the intrinsic values of Christian life. Science, 
the study of the material, cannot touch these. The source of this spiritual 
force will be found mainly in the Bible and in the example of all the saints, 
the eminent men and women whose lives have been spent for their fellow 
men. They have lived the “higher way in the promotion of the Kingdom of 
God in the social order of the world.” Chapter VIII, “Religion as a 
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Dynamic”, outlines some of the very excellent work of the Society of Friends 
in the moral and social reconstruction of the world suffering from the ravages 
of two world wars. This would seem to be the author’s concretization of 
the “divine spark,” of that which is vital in religion. 

Dr. Jones certainly makes an earnest plea for stronger, personal religion. 
He offérs to the coming generation lofty ideals and a general plan—vivid 
Christianity through the study of the Bible, the practice of prayer and a sort 
of mysticism in everyday life, whereby they can feel ‘“‘the invading power of 
God in their everyday life as they walk the roads of toil and duty’’ (p. 65). 
All these are probably a reflection of Dr. Jones’s own sincere convictions and 
his own following of the trail of the saints and mystics. Yet we venture to 
think that it will appear rather vague to young men and women who are 
more conscious of the methods of the physical sciences than of the methods 
of mysticism. True, Dr. Jones cites in Chapter V many who have experienced 
this mystical feeling but we are at a loss to know how it comes about, or 
how to prepare ourselves for it. It seems unfortunate that he rejects somewhat 
strongly dogma and miracles. Religion without some dogmatic principles is 
a poor religion indeed. Miracles are one of the strongest bulwarks against 
the dogmatism of science and scientific materialism. The admission of these 
two elements in religion would have given strength to Dr. Jones’s appeal for 
a spiritual revival. Today, many men of science are realizing that religious 
truths have intrinsic value and a few have come to believe that miracles are 
beyond the realm of science. 

Weston College. JosepH P. KE ty. 


THe New TestaMENntT. In the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. 
From the original Greek. Edited by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. Pp. 479. $4.00. 

Readers already familiar with the Westminster version of Holy Scripture 
will welcome this edition of the New Testament in a handy volume of 
compact size. Reducing the translation to this compass required much curtail- 
ing of the valuable introductions and appendices found in the original fascicules. 
Helpful footnotes have been retained, however, and a brief explanation is 
had for each book. The outline summary before each book has likewise been 
included and furnishes the headings for division of the text. The Epistles 
of St. Paul have been arranged in the order of their composition. 

The wish expressed by the editor that this volume may serve as an in- 
troduction to the other works in the Westminster series will be heartily 
seconded by all who have welcomed this excellent contribution to Scriptural 
study ever since its inception in 1913. 

Fordham University. Puiip S. Hur ey. 
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CANONIZATION AND AUTHORITY IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. By Eric 
Waldram Kemp. (Oxford Historical Series, Volume 18.) London: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 196. $4.00. 

This new volume of the Oxford Historical Series treats the history of the 
canonization of saints from the period when it was a matter of local devotion, 
or rested on the decision of the local bishop or synod, until it was finally 
reserved as a right of the papacy. 

It was inevitable that the heroic virtue of the martyrs and the confessors 
should become an inspiration to the faithful, inevitable too that authorities 
in the Church should become involved in determining true saints from 
false ones. Kemp follows this history in detail, and gives a very satisfactory 
picture of its development. It is unfortunate that he did not situate his subject 
better by treating the natural impulse of men to give public veneration to 
the heroes of the faith. 

The barbaric invasions disrupted not only the political order of Europe, 
but broke down much of the Church’s discipline, even in this matter of 
canonization. The desire to preserve the tombs of the martyrs from desecration, 
and the interest in sanctity evinced by the newly converted people, produced 
fresh devotion to the saints, but also created a state of confusion. Ecclesiastical 
authorities stepped in to give direction in the matter of canonization and the 
verification of relics. But the bishops were very hesitant to canonize. At 
times one is led to believe that the Church created saints by the bushelful, 
while the contrary is the truth. 

Kemp insists that papal intervention in canonization is closely connected 
with the rise of papal prestige in the twelfth century. He seems to intimate 
that the popes were interfering in a field where previously they had no right, 
yet non-exercise of a right, especially during a period of involved ecclesiastical 
development, is not a denial of right. With the thirteenth century the supreme 
pastoral position of the papacy stood unquestioned in Western Europe. Papal 
approval for canonization was sought by the local authorities, for there seems 
to have been a growing awareness of the connection between such action 
and faith and morals. Kemp would hold that by 1234 canonization was 
reserved absolutely to the papacy. However, with Dr. Kuttner, there seems 
to be no reason to hold that this*is an exclusive right by the time of 
Gregory IX. 

Kemp brings his study up to date with an analysis of the literature treating 
the connection between canonization and infallibility. He does exceptionally 
well for the literature up to the Vatican Council, but less well with that 
from 1870 to the present. ; 

The work is an excellent study, and merits praise. Kemp is a non-Catholic, 
but he is to be congratulated for his balance, reverence and objectivity in a 
matter which involves so many aspects of the faith. In this regard he is a 
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model. He has coupled a high level of scholarship with a fine regard for 
the religious attitude. He could have been slightly less harsh on some of the 
monks, attributing most of their translations to a desire for pecuniary gain; 
they could have been prompted by true devoted religious fervor. Then, too, 
council decrees are always papal decrees, and without their approval by the 
pope they would not be binding. Kemp’s remarks regarding the Second 
Capitulary of Thionville are puzzling, for it was always understood that the 
orders of a local bishop or synod were subject to existing or subsequent 
canonical legislation. 


Boston, Mass. JoHN A. Kemp. 


De BApPTIsMO ET CONFIRMATIONE. Tractatus Dogmatici. By Emmanuel 
Doronzo, O.M.I. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. 
Pp. xi, 453. $5.50. 

Father Doronzo has been Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Oblate 
Scholasticate at San Antonio. His present volume is a full and competent 
Latin text designed for classroom use and outside consultation. There is 
thorough documentation and very full citation of Latin and Greek patristic 
texts as well as ample bibliographies appended to both sections. Another feature 
is some forty-eight pages of Indices at the back. 

Father Doronzo’s book was already off the presses when the decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments (4.4.8. Sept. 14, 
1946) was published, extending the administration of Confirmation to simple 
priests. It will be noted, however, that the author, after a full treatment 
of the question of the extraordinary minister, gives expression to the hope 
(p. 397), albeit under the authority of Father Vermeersch, that such extension 
might eventually be granted. 

The type is large and attractively varied. There are reasonably broad 
margins, though not as spacious for notes as the standard Noldin or Tanquerey. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM F. GLEESON. 


SCIENCE 


ApvVANCES IN EnNzymo ocy: And Related Subjects of Biochemistry. Volume 
VIII. Edited by F. F. Nord. New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
1948. Pp. ix, 538. $8.00. 

This issue of the Advances in Enzymology, edited by Dr. F. F. Nord of 
Fordham University, continues the tradition established by the seven preced- 
ing yearly volumes of having the best available experts review the progress 
in special topics in enzymology and related fields. The editor has in mind 
in each of the consecutive volumes to rotate and expand the subjects reported, 
at the same time limiting the articles to topics which are reasonably ready for 
critical discussion. Because the choice of the themes changes each year and 
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articles of preceding volumes might easily be lost sight of, the editor has 
arranged at the end of each volume a cumulative index for the whole series 
so far issued, giving the names of contributors and subjects in alphabeti- 
cal order. 

There is not the space to describe in detail the ten reviews contained in 
the present volume. As representative I shall indicate the content of a few 
of them, which are not only of a high scientific standard but also of practical 
importance. 

An especially brilliant essay is the article by F. L. Breusch in Istanbul on 
the biochemistry of fatty acid catabolism. It contains a wealth of material 
accumulated mostly during the last few years. It is not burdened with details, 
but demonstrates in sixty-five synoptical schemes and formulas the main 
path of fat combustion. Although some regularities, like the beta-oxidation 
of higher fatty acids, were early found by feeding experiments, this research 
later on lagged behind the study of carbohydrate and protein until the last 
few years. But by recent experiments of Breusch himself and some other 
German scholars the old clinical slogan derived from experiences with diabetic 
patients that the “fats burn in the fire of the carbohydrates” has found its 
striking justification. It was established that the residues of fatty acid oxidation 
cannot be readily oxidized unless a derivative of sugar oxidation (oxalacetic 
acid) is present and combines with them, giving rise to citric acid and similar 
compounds. While this discussion fills the second part of the review, in the 
first part the stepwise breakdown of special higher fatty acids is given in some 
detail and an ingenious hypothesis is proposed for the curious position of 
double bonds in many of them. 

An article by Sune Bergstrém and Ralph H. Holman entitled “Lipoxidase 
and the Autoxidation of Unsaturated Fatty Acids” serves as a kind of 
supplement to the review of Breusch. These authors are known for their 
work on the enzyme lipoxidase, which they were able to crystallize. This 
type of autoxidation has always had a peculiar interest because it seems 
one of the few cases in the living organism where chain reactions induced 
by chemical radicals occur; the so-called “anti-oxidants” like vitamin E 
inhibit these oxidations by breaking the chains. 

A third review I would like to draw attention to is that of Michael 
Heidelberger and Manfred M. Mayer, “Quantitative Studies on Com- 
plement.” The complement fixation in serum became famous when it was 
made the basis for the diagnostic test on syphilis by Wassermann about forty 
years ago. Since that time the mysterious nature of this entity, necessary for 
coupling the antigen and the antibody, has captured the interest of the 
immunologists. By means of recent research, partly by Heidelberger and his 
group, its mature as a mixture of different proteins, its weight and other 
properties have become known, and a picture can be given as to how it forms 
an aggregate with antigen and antibody by multivalent linkages. 
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By RUSSELL AMES. A new interpretation of More’s Utopia, 
which reveals that famous work to be a protest against feudal- 
ism, a protective disguise for the dangerous progressive ideas 
of a middle-class English citizen. A brilliant analysis which 
relates Utopia to the main social trends of the early 16th 
century, and brings into new focus More’s rich career as a 
politician, businessman, and humanitarian reformer. 


230 pages, $3.50 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Sir Thomas More 


Edited by ELIZABETH F. ROGERS. Gathered together for 
the first time in this distinguished volume by an American 
scholar, More’s letters in Latin and English are a key to 
Renaissance thought in politics, literature, and religion. They 
cover his personal friendships with many contemporary scholars, 
his official missions for Henry VIII, his theories on education, 
and the moving tragedy of his trial. The correspondence with 
Erasmus is calendared but not reproduced. 607 pages, includ- 
ing More’s celebrated prefaces and pamphlets. Annotated and 
illustrated, $7.50 
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Finally, I mention the review written by the editor himself, F. F. Nord, 
and J. C. Vitucci, “Certain Aspects of the Microbiological Degradation of 
Cellulose.” This concerns a subject which is of great interest for the preserva- 
tion of wood and other problems of forestry. Wood consists mainly of two 
components—cellulose and lignin. Special molds have been studied which 
destroy cellulose and leave lignin completely intact. Moreover, some molds 
form products from cellulose and lower sugars which closely resemble chemical 
groupings in lignin. This may give a hint as to how cellulose is transformed 
into lignin during the growth of wood. 

Other reviews which cannot be discussed in detail here are the following: 
“Functioning of the Cytoplasm” by Ludwik Monné; ‘‘Dehydropeptidases” 
by Jesse P. Greenstein; ‘‘Antifatty-Liver Factor of the Pancreas—Present 
Status” by I. L. Chaikoff and C. Entenman; “Alkaloid Biogenesis” by Ray 
F. Dawson; “Synthesis of Lipides” by A. Kleinzeller; and “Enzymes of 
Snake Venoms and Their Biological Significance” by E. Albert Zeller. All 
these articles contain a large bulk of important information. 

One general remark may not be out of place. On looking back over the 
field of enzymology and biochemistry as it has developed in the last decades 
one becomes increasingly aware how far we have left behind the primitive 
materialistic views of our scientific forefathers, who, fascinated by the splendid 
success of the mechanistic principles of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in astronomy and some other fields of physics, tried to apply these 
abstractions even to biology. Quite independently of the crisis which in physics 
itself developed during the twentieth century the biological ideas concerning 
the living organism stand here on their own right and are themselves making 
important contributions to the philosophical outlook in the modern world. 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. O. MEYERHOF. 


Makers OF MatHeEmartics. By Alfred Hooper. New York: Random House, 

1948. Pp. 402. $3.75. 

Alfred Hooper’s volume is a readable, smooth-running narrative of the 
development of mathematics, built around the lives of its chief protagonists. 
Hooper runs the gamut of mathematical development from Thales to Gauss, 
emphasizing, however, the work and the genius of the last three centuries. 
His account is filled with the usual historical anecdotes and philosophical 
platitudes which have now worn thin, but which nonetheless hint of the 
lives and the brilliance of work accomplished. It would seem that the con- 
centrated attention given to individual contributions is done at the sacrifice 
of historical continuity. The ‘first mathematicians’ are neglected, the men 
who were first number-conscious and who worked out a number system, 
however crude. These were the earliest years of mathematical history and 
they contain within them tremendous psychological advancements. Neglected 
too are the ‘mathematicians without names,’ the ‘giants’ of the Dark and 
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Middle Ages, for example, past masters at the assimilation and transmission 
of an already full body of knowledge. 

Hooper’s account is, in one or the other respect, historically superficial 
and lacking in philosophic insight and depth. The Golden Age of Greek 
mathematics did not end abruptly with the death of Archimedes. It did 
not begin spontaneously with Thales. Something as socially and economically 
necessary, so commonly possessed because objective and abstract, cannot begin 
or end so personally. Again, the Middle Ages cannot be characterized justly 
as ignorant, savage, intellectually stagnant. Arguments aside, Sarton’s recently 
published two-volume opus on the fourteenth century alone will testify to 
the genius and intellectual life and character of the age. Too, Hooper’s 
approach to the study of mathematics is open to question. In his enthusiasm 
for interesting and introducing students of all ages to the joys of mathematical 
studies, Hooper, afraid lest they be discouraged by that ‘air’ of greatness 
which is the acknowledged prerogative of mathematics, attempts to destroy 
this ‘myth’ and to bring mathematics down to the level of the educated 
layman. He would seem to be doing the wrong thing for the right reason. 
Such things as pure mathematics, music, art, should, perhaps, always be a 
‘size too big’ for us, if only by reason of the purity of their objectivity and 
abstraction. 

Yet despite the impression of looseness and superficiality on all levels—bi- 
ographical, historical, philosophic—there are incidental expositions of math- 
ematical phenomena—for example, that of logarithms—which are penetrat- 
ingly clear and valuable to an understanding of the whole of the subject. 
The easily read prose in the first half of the book is superseded in the latter 
portions by a detailed exposition of the fundamentals of analytic geometry 
and the calculus, the comprehension of which will take application on 
the part of the newly initiated layman. These parts might readily serve as 
a handbook and companion to an introductory text on the subject. 

Mr. Hooper is gratifyingly word-conscious and consistently points out 
the history that lies hidden in words. He introduces the reader to a new and 
possibly first appreciation of the literal meanings and origins of such words 
as ‘eleven,’ ‘palimpsest,’ ‘cipher,’ and the contradictions implied in the use 
of such terms as ‘plus,’ ‘minus,’ ‘sine,’ ‘surd,’ ‘algebra.’ 

Hooper’s work lacks the precision and scholarship of the standard histories 
of mathematics. It in no way vies with the greatness of the works of Cajori, 
Whitehead, D. E. Smith, nor with that of E. T. Bell, to mention a work 
comparable in plan to Mr. Hooper’s. It is as he describes it himself, a 
modest little volume. Hooper has started many a student into the world of 
mathematics with his basic texts in arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry. 
He now introduces them into the larger world of its living development. 


New York, N.Y. | Joan B. Quick. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION. By Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1947. Pp. x, 829. $6.00. 

Family and Civilization is an effort by Professor Carle C. Zimmerman 
of Harvard to record and analyze the entire history of the family in 
Western civilization. He is no novice in the study of the family; however, 
this is his first attempt to cover that vast territory within the space of one 
book. “Here, for once, I think I have something new,” he writes in the 
Preface. The “something new” will undoubtedly raise much discussion in 
almost every field touched in the work. Because of the extended nature of 
the study, definitiveness is not always to be expected. This is a first rather 
than the last word in the study of the family in the West. 

Professor Zimmerman has scoured the records of the past in this search 
for clues to the understanding of the family. Legal, philosophic, scientific, 
theological and especially literary documents have come under his scrutiny. 
The reading and research is prodigious. However, the extended use of literary 
documents raises a question, Can literary documents be taken as prima facie 
’ historical evidence of their times, or rather must they not be first subjected 
to criticism to determine whether they are a real mirror of the times or 
simply a grandiose rhetoric? There is no evidence that this has been done. 

In the broad outline, Professor Zimmerman sees a family cycle, three times 
repeated in the history of Western civilization. Greece, Rome and the West 
from the fifth to the twentieth century have followed the pattern from 
trustee, to domestic, to atomistic familism. In the discussion of these types 
the title word “Civilization” not only marks a limit but also raises a question. 
By its use, the author rejects the conclusions and the accumulated knowledge 
of primitive societies. He lists eight reasons for consciously ignoring primitive 
society, and quotes Toynbee’s famous seven differences between civilized 
and primitive society. They are supposed to be two distinct species of society. 
This will raise some discussion, since his reasons seem to support a difference 
of degree within the same species rather than two separate species of society. 
“We are justified in considering this family (the civilized family) as a separate 
and different institution” since “it seems evident that the social power of 
the civilized family is so much greater than that of the primitive family” 
(p. 115). This seems to be a difference of degree, not species. This confusion 
gives rise to difficulties later on, e.g., transfer value as stated on page 659. 

The theologians and the philosophers will find much to ponder about 
in the ever present question of the relationship of the Church to the history 
of marriage. Professor Zimmerman tends to restrict the universal principles 
of the Church’s dogmatic and moral theology to their application to the 
present particular situation. His concept of marriage as a sacrament is 
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vague and he misses its deep sacramental*import. This is indicated by the 
equivocal use of the term “sacrament.” Professor Zimmerman in his inter- 
pretation of the Fathers has failed to examine the sources of their teaching, 
i.e., the teaching of Jesus Christ. When he cites a position of the Church, 
scholarship would seem to demand more than a mere “The Church says” 
followed by a free translation, or a paraphrase from an unofficial source. 
Finally there is room for debate concerning his theory of social causation. 
He comes dangerously close to expressing a kind of monism in his analysis 
of causes at work in the history of Western civilization. 

Family and Civilization is a real contribution. With much of its inter- 
pretation there is room for debate. For this reason, it will provide a fertile 
field for term papers and Masters’ theses for those working in this field 
for some years to come. The author has marked out the path for later in- 
vestigators to follow. He is to be congratulated on the extent of the 
research—and to be lauded for the “thousands of hours” spent in reading. 
However, Family and Civilization, far from being a conclusive definitive 
work, seems more a propitious beginning. 

Pelham, New York. JAMES REDDING. 


Mopern Woman. The Lost Sex. By Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia F. 
Farnham. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. vii, 497. $3.50. 


The present volume, using surveys and studies, seeks to show that women 
are one of modern civilization’s major unsolved problems, and the authors 
believe that this takes precedence over all the other problems which face 
the world today. They note the immense increase of women’s perplexities, 
which has come from modern conditions. The description of the tidal wave of 
modern unhappiness which has swept, of course, over men as well as women, 
is convincing, if somewhat overdrawn. 

The widespread prevalence of neurosis, especially among women, is, of 
course, a matter of medical statistics. The chapter on the destruction of the 
home shows how the industrial revolution, through its many consequences, 
has resulted in the loss of the traditional home, which was a safe haven for 
women. “With the loss of the self-contained traditional home,” the authors 
declare, “women’s inner balance is disastrously upset.’’ One reaction to this 
loss was the rising complaint among women that their rights were not 
recognized, and that their position was one of inferiority. 

Then came the revolt of the suffragettes, and the various other feminist 
movements, whose claims were in some way crystallized and formulated by 
Mary Wollstonecraft, in what the authors call “her single, fateful book, 
A Vindication of the Rights of Women,” published in London, in 1792. 

Whether or not one agrees with this desolate picture of woman today, the 
ways to a happier state of things suggested by the authors seem extraordinarily 
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insufficient. One of their great dependences is upon psychotherapy, another 
upon the Federal Department of Welfare, to coordinate all activities relating 
to the welfare of women, children and the home; another is cash payments 
to mothers, and so the catalogue goes on. What seems to escape the authors 
is that this widespread misery among women derives from the fact that so 
many women have lost the supernatural Faith and Hope and Love which 
sustained their forebears through much more difficult times. True religious 
faith and practice is the best, and indeed the only, remedy for the sorrow and 
suffering of so many women in this later age. Needless to say that readers 
must be on the alert to detect departures from Catholic principles. This is 
not a book for the general public, but for specialists who can weigh evidence 
and discriminate between assertions and conclusions. 
New York, N.Y. Epwarp F. GARESCHE. 
* * * 


Correspondence 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE De Ricci CENsusS 


EDITOR: The Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States and Canada, compiled by the late Seymour De Ricci with the 
assistance of W. J. Wilson and published in two volumes in 1935 and ’37, 
with Index volume in 1940, is now outdated. A Supplement to the Census 
is now being prepared under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies with C. U. Faye of the University of Illinois Library 
Staff as editor. 

The Supplement will contain descriptions of manuscripts not listed in the 
Census and amplifications and emendations of entries in the Census. The 
Supplement will, as the Census did, exclude from its scope manuscripts 
written after 1600, Oriental manuscripts, papyri and epigraphic material. 

Material to be included in the Supplement should reach the editor as 
soon as is conveniently practicable. Information as to this project and the 
forms to be observed in material submitted for publication in the Supplement 
are given in the pamphlet, Announcement of a Supplement to the De Ricci 
Census of Manuscripts, which is available for any one wishing to make use 
of it. Requests for this pamphlet and other communications relating to this 
matter should be addressed to P.O. Box 395, Champaign, Illinois. 

University of Illinois. C. U. Faye. 
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